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N the vast plain of Coele-Syria, between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, and elsewhere in the East,the = 
traveller may often witness scenes which 
carry him back, without an effort, to Seriptural 
times. Itis well known that such scenes givea 
) character to the whole of the Old Testament, and #8 = 

little of the New. From the psalm 

which tells of the Lord as “‘ our Shepherd,” and — 

describes his care of his flock, to the passage; i 

Which’ bids those who séek him to ‘follow the 

‘footsteps of the flock,” all is pastoral ; ‘the shep- 


* 


the sheep, and ‘the goats; meet us 
at every turn. The sheep-fold gave to Judah == 


her greatest king, and his early’ habits inwove’ 
of the whichhave 
¢ terms of perfect intimacy with his flock. They gather round _ | 
™ him like his companions. They halt when-he halts, . At noon 
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he goes before them, and they faithfully follow. He has 
names for at least some of the leaders, which answer to his 
call. It rarely happens that any of them wander from his 
care; and when they do 80, a word is said to be enough to 
being back the wanderer. ‘And these things happily illustrate 
what is said of the Saviour and his flock, who ‘“ know his 
voice. And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 


him: for they know not the voice of strangers.’’ In short, 


vividly and to the life do the customs of this day illustrate 
what is said in a hundred texts of Scripture regarding Him 


who was at once the Lamb of God and the Shepherd of 
souls. 


A Choughts on Independence. 


Squme Trornui11, the owner of the large house that con- 
fronts my modest residence, is (so my hair-dresser informs me) 
an independent man. Though I know very well what the 
worthy barber means, yet I cannot help smiling at the bare 
thought of my afflicted neighbour being styled an independent 
man. Why, at the very moment that I am writing these lines, 
I lift up my eyes and behold my poor helpless neighbour 
hoisted into his own carriage by two stout footmen; and I 


know full well that, for more than twelve years, he has not. 


been able to put his foot to the ground, but has been carried 
by his domestics from room to room like a child. Paralysis 
of his lower extremities has reduced him to the helpless con- 
dition of a baby. Incapable of performing the simplest offices 


for himself, he is dependent on the services of others. Though | 


possessed of a fine estate, he is unable to enjoy it. Surrounded 
by all the luxury that wealth can procure, it gives him no 
pleasure ; and yet men call him independent. 

Diogenes, we are told, in mid-day, took a lantern and 
searched the streets of Athens for an honest man, but failed to 
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find him; and you, reader, might search the whole world for _ 
an independent man with precisely the same result; simply | 
for this reason: there is no such thing ijn existence. And it is 
God’s good will and pleasure that there never should be. He — 


_has so constructed society, that man is bound to his fellow-man 
_ by innumerable ties, and sympathies most subtle, but so strong 


that it is impossible for him to sever them; and in turn all 
are dependent on the Father of mercies, who openeth his 
hand and liberally supplies the wants of every living creature. 
One great cause of our dependence on each other is, no 
doubt, to be found in the variety of men’s tastes, which leads 
them to choose different professions, trades, and employments. 
The commonest illustration will serve to prove this fact. 
For instance, I am under some obligation to the paper-maker 
for the material on which I write, and to the manufacturer of 


steel pens for the instrument I am writing with. Nor must I 


forget the ink-maker, whose fluid flows freely from my pen, 
giving permanency to my thoughts. And, to go further back, 
there is the patient schoolmaster who taught me to write, and 
who consequently cannot be forgotten in my acknowledgments. 
It is quite true that I paid the stationer for his writing- 


- materials, and it is equally true that the schoolmaster’s bills 


were duly honoured; yet this does not lessen the obligation. 
I do not possess the requisite time and skill to manufacture 
my own paper, and it is equally clear that I could not produce 
an indelible ink. I might possibly succeed in constructing a 

pen, but I could not accomplish this either so skilfully or so 
cheaply as those who make it their daily occupation. I am 
therefore dependent on the skill of the men who make these 
several articles, and they in their turn are equally dependent 
on others. Just now I am reminded of my obligation to my 
shoemaker. It is necessary that I go out to post this article 
to the inexorable editor, whose patience I have exhausted by 
procrastination. It has been raining all day long, and the 


_ streets are ankle deep in mud. Were it not for the kind offices 
of this son of St. Crispin I must perform the journey bare- 
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footed, but, thanks to his skill, I am enabled to do it dry- 
shod. Before I start I am reminded by my wife that. the 
air is keen, and that I had better put on a great-coat. This % 
forcibly brings to my mind the debt of gratitude I owe to my a 
tailor, who has contrived to invest my person with a warm and 
graceful covering. As it continues to rain, the same guardian 


angel suggests the propriety of an umbrella; and here again 4 
I find myself dependent upon a great many persons concerned 3 
: in the manufacture of this portable covering. Having accom- 4 
: plished my purpose, I return home to dinner ; and as the cover : 
} is removed, and the grateful fumes of roast mutton salutemy | 
' nostrils, a sense of deep gratitude to my butcher pervades my q 
4 whole being. I am conscious that, with my sensitive nerves, : 
q I could never slaughter a sheep; and even supposing that l @& 
a could accomplish this feat, how could I command that artistic = 
: skill which divides the dead carcass into those numerous joints ¢ 
known as shoulders, saddles, legs, and haunches. It is true a 
; that I paid my neighbour so much a pound for the joint he a 
} supplied me with, but this does not get rid of the obligation. us 
[ fle gives me his meat in exchange for my money, simply x 
i. because he can procure by its means that which he needs from . 
his brother tradesmen. 
: To go a step higher, there is our worthy doctor, skilful : 
i . enough in his own profession, but utterly ignorant of many = 
others. He is entirely dependent on a whole army of trades- 4 
te men for the supply of his daily wants; and they, when ill, 4 
: : undertake not the cure of themselves, but apply to the doctor, a 
| who has made the treatment of disease his peculiar study. ° 
j Even the lowest stone of the social edifice is as necessary to its 
1 stability as the topmost. Yon broad-built, bull-necked navi- 
gator, with his hands deep in the pockets of his trousers, 
t slouching along in his heavy boots half-unlaced, and intensely 
: animal face, can he be necessary to the well-being of society?  § Gm 
Uh yes, intelligent and highly intellectual reader—you who 4 
wield nothing heavier than a goose-quill—could you dig and = 


delve deep in the bowels pf the earth? Could you all day é 
long wheel barrowfuls of heavy London clay across a narrow 
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plank? Could you excavate deep sewers under the very heart 
of London, for carrying away the filth of your great city, that 


would otherwise choke and poison the fountains of life? 


Could you cut through lofty hills, bore tunnels in granite 
mountains, bridge over rapid streams, unite the shores of 
mighty rivers, or girdle the earth with an electric chain? 
We think not. Do you doubt it? Then try your prentice 
hand at any one of the employments we have mentioned, for a 
single day. What! you have already had enough of the clay- 
barrowing, have you? Ah, those delicate, thin-skinned 
fingers are already blistered, and to-morrow your body will 
be as stiff as a deal board from the unwonted strain upon 
your muscles. | 

I see that you prefer your own occupation; but suppose our 
friend the navvy is dissatisfied with his, and would like to try 


yours. Let us give him a trial. Stick a pen in his hand, 


and give him a few simple entries to make in your ledger. 


‘That hard, horny hand of his you perceive at a glance has 


neither the flexibility nor sensibility in its fingers for such a 
task: his down-strokes and up-strokes are models of uni-. 
formity. Such a hand as that is made to grasp a shovel or a 
pickaxe, and cannot now accommodate itself to so small an 
instrument as that you daily wield. You must admit, low as 
he may stand in the social scale, that he is every whit as 
necessary to the well-being of society as. you who occupy a 
higher position. You are mutually dependent on each other’s 
labours, and both carry out the intention of the Creator, who 
has so constituted society that the efforts of all are necessary 
to secure the general welfare. Our very wants, and our 
dependence on each other for their supply, are the sources of 
our strength and prosperity, and are the firm bond that knits 
together the whole human family. There is no schism in the 
members of the natural body, nor should there be any in the 
social one. Various grades there must be; but the foot is as 
necessary to the head as the head is to the foot, and after all we 
may rest assured that human happiness is much more evenly 
distributed than men give God credit for. GREYBEARD. 
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THE ORPHANS OF HIGH Lal FF. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“What time does the coach pass the end of the lane, 
John ?”’ inquired a pleasant, dark- ey ed young woman, as her 
husband entered. 

‘Four o'clock, or thereabouts. I’ve come in on purpose to 

make myself a little decent and go to meet it: I sha’n’t be 
long.”’ 
‘‘T wish I could go too; bat baby’s so restless ;’’ and she 
rocked the cradle with her foot as the baby, who thus kept 
its mother a prisoner, fidgeted and whined at finding the — 
rocking had ceased. 

‘All mght, wile, there’s no occasion for you to go: I'll 
bring the lassie home safe enoug gh, never fear.”’ 

When John Dale entered the large farm kitchen a short 
time after this little talk with his wife, he had replaced the 
rough out-door working dress by the homely but carefully 
kept best suit, and with his fresh, ruddy, sunburnt com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and brown hair, he looked a very respect- 
able specimen of a young English farmer. 

After he had left, Patty became as restless as her little ono 
in the cradle. At length she stooped over it saying, ‘‘ Come 
along, then, mother’s s darling : : She sha’n’t be sent to sleep if 
she doesn’t want to ;’’ and wrapping a shawl round the child, 
she walked out through the rose-covered porch, and ACrOSs 
a rustic bridge, towards the farm-yard gate. 

The early June day had been sultry; but during the after- 
noon a breeze sprung up which the lowing cattle in an adjoin- 
ing field seemed fully to appreciate, as they stood patiently by 
the milkmaid while she filled pail after pail with the rich and 
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wholesome fluid. Patty walked on, and her presence seemed 
to. cause some little commotion to the farm-yard inhabitants, — 
who were assembling near the house in preparation for the 
_ hour of roosting. ‘‘ No, chickies,” said Patty; ‘I am too 
busy to give you your supper this evening. Here, Susan,’’ 
she called out, as the feathered troop in bustling haste ran 
and almost flew towards her in every direction, “‘ you must 
feed the poultry by-and-by: it’s too early yet; but give them 
a handful of barley now, or they’ll follow me to the gate.” 

' The rosy, bare-armed country maiden hastened to obey, and, 
as the well-known call sounded from the kitchen door, geese, 
ducks, chickens, pigeons, deserted their mistress, and scrambled 

and fluttered back in wild haste at the prospect of supper rather 
- earlier than usual. The baby, in high glee at not being 
obliged to go to sleep, crowed, looked back over her mother’s 
shoulder, and laughed with delight. Patty walked to the 
gate, and stood looking into the lane im anxious expectation. 

The entrance to John Dale’s farm presented at this moment 
an appearance of rural loveliness in which a painter would 
have revelled. The house stood back from the road. In 
front spread a well-kept grass-plot, shaded on the south by 
two or three noble trees which separated it from’ the barns 
and outhouses. A small stream, ‘‘so clear,’’ as Miss Jane 
Taylor’s poem says, ‘‘one could see the white pebbles 
below,” flowed between the lane and the lawn, and was 
crossed by a rustic bridge merely for foot-passengers. On 
one side of the bridge it spread itself into a large pond, over 
which the willows bent and waved gracefully, while the ducks 
and geese in proud dignity led their young broods to frolic 
‘and sail about, looking like balls of golden down glittering in 
the sun. The fields, orchards, and gardens surrounding the 
house did not cover many acres of ground; but the well-filled 
barns, the haystacks, the stables and outbuildings, the chicken 
and pigeon houses, horses, cattle, and dogs, all proved that 
Cowslip Farm, though small, was well cultivated and highly 
productive. But to a stranger the house would have been the 


if 
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first object of attraction. The long low front of three gables, 


the thatched roof, the antique porch, mullioned windows, and 


- overhanging eaves, were rendered more attractive in appear- 
ance by the creeping plants trained over the walls even to 
the'very roof. Roses of every shade, woodbine and honey- 

suckle, jessamine and clematis, each in their season bloomed 

in luxuriance and filled the air with their fragrance ; while in 
winter the monthly roses occupied the places of their more 
delicate sisters, and kept up the look of summer all the year 
round. On the hedgerows and banks skirting the lane grew 
the May-blossom, the fuchsia, and the wallflower, while the 
wimroses and cowslips seemed to vie with each other im 
luxuriance and beauty. . Altogether. Cowslip Farm was a 
place not to be despised, even though its residents were simple 
in their habits and homely in their tastes. Patty, as she 

_Jeaned over the gate, had her back to all these rural sights 
and sounds, and her thoughts were far away in the past, when 
she and the young sister whose arrival she so anxiously 
expected knelt together at their mother’s knee. She could 
see the pale face of that widowed mother bending over them, 
and hear her sorrowing yet resigned voice.‘praying that the 
God of the fatherless would protect her children. The sound 
of the guard’s horn, that welcome music of olden times, 
recalled Patty’s thoughts to the present. She listened to the 
rumbling of approaching wheels ; heard them stop at the end 

of the lane. Then she could distinguish voices, and her heart 

oat as she recognised the merry girlish tones of her 

“Susan,” she called out, as the girl with some curiosity 
lingered within call, here, take they’re 

Some few moments’ delay occurred in consequence of baby’s 

objection to change nurses. This was accomplished at last, 

then Patty turned hastily to the gate as John opened it, and 
exclaiming, ‘Here's Lucy, wife, all well and safe.” 

One earnest look as each sister hesitated to realize the 

change which five years had occasioned in the other, and then 
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Lucy flew to the arms open to receive her. A few tears, 
a little agitated inquiry, one kiss permitted with difficulty 
by her baby namesake, and then the whole party found their 
way into the house. In the farm-yard kitchen, near the 
open door, stood a ‘table laid out for tea, with brown bread, 
fresh butter, new milk, and thick yellow cream such as 
only the extreme West of England can produce. Lucy had 
travelled fifty miles outside the coach, a journey in those days 
_ of not less than six or seven hours. No wonder then that this 
warm and hospitable greeting filled her with happy hopes for 
the future. After resting for awhile, and refreshing herself 
with all the good things so pressingly’ offered, Patty took 
Lucy to her room. On entering Lucy exclaimed, ‘‘Oh how 
nice! what a sweet place!” and then rushing to the open 
lattice, she looked out through the roses that peeped in 
and almost covered it, while tears of delight filled her eyes 
at the happy home which hee sister and her husband had © 
prepared for her. 

‘¢ Will you go over the house now?”’ asked Patty. 

yes: may 1?” 

“To be sure, my dear: you are at din now.” And 
Patty led the way with a kind of _ oR fer cling in 
her looks. 

Patty Dale’s iin was a pattern of neatness.: The large 
kitchen, into which we first introduced our readers, oceupied 
more than two-thirds of the front of the house. It formeda — 
living-room for the whole family ; for in those primitive days 
the servants sat at the end of the long table, and took their 
meals at the same time as the family who sat at the head. 
The floor was a mixture of lime and stone, over which fresh 
sand was thrown every week. A large open fireplace oceupied 
nearly the whole of one end. A wood fire burnt on the hearth, 
and from a bar across the wide chimney hung various kettles 
and crocks ”’ as they are called in Devonshire. Solargewas 
the space, that seats literally on each side of the chimney-corner 
enabled a person to sit in winter and enjoy the comfortable 
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more by-and-by. A table stood near the door, containing 
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warnith of the burning embers at his fot, without dager or 
‘heat. iron implements called ‘(dogs ” stood 
nent to: veise and support the fire when ‘required for roasting, 
and a pair of ‘tongs to pick up smaller pieces which might fall 
out, a wheel jack, and a spit for roasting, large and lofty brass 
#andlesticks, bright or black snuffers, sugar- 
jack, and ‘various used Sor and kitchen 


a few books; a Bible and book of family prayers occupying 


the centre; bright tea-trays of different sizes forming the 


rested against the wall 
fashioned windows, with their diamond panes, and framews 
f roses and honeysuckle, required no curtains. Seats of black 
‘wood ‘ran round the interior of the oriel-shaped recesses ; 
lace in which to nit and lt the 


early days had been 
and ‘No wonder, chen, 


7 


gbood opposite the windows, glittering with its bright rangeof 
a pewter dinner-service ; tea-pot, milk-jug, sugar-basin, drinking 
jeups and mugs, all of the same material. A corner cupboard 
rt with glass doors displayed elegant and antique china and = 
glass, which at the present day would obtain fabulous prices. § 
: | And prominent before all stood a silver tea-pot, Patty’s | 
a4 wedding present from her mistress, of whom we shall hear 
| sounds and fragrant perfume, encouraging the thoughts — 4 
| ss they wandered through the past with saddened regret, | 
| or making the pulses beat quickly at bright pictures of the = 
future. 
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that Lucy uttered sounds of antuttislindipQulight when her 
sister opened the door‘of the best parlour: It was small com- 
pared” tothe ‘kitchen. A carpet covered the roughifleor.. A? 
graced the-mantelpieces The sofa and’ chairs~were covered: 
with chints of nent but pattern, andl cortelan of 
stories walla” and a tired corner cupboard 
of ebony, inlaid with Chinese figures in gold, contained’ 
still more- precious specimens: of: old: and délicate china. Am 
immense bunch: of May-blossom,. lilac, and laburnum,. 
gracefully filled up the wide unoccupied space on the hearth ;. 
for there was even here no grate to confine the fire. reegsina 
a table in the centre stood a few: books... 
"Thee bed+rooms,; with bed: 
steads, the» snowy quilts, and the boards, scarcely less. 
white, on which the rose-leaves from the open windows. 
lay scattered with utter: disregard to. the litter:they: caused,, 
were: a» treat! to: Lucy, after 
town. 
She afterwards visited the -dairy, the scullery, the out 
quaintance” with Growler the house-dog; a~few~ other’ 
pets in the shape of rabbits, guinea-pigs, and kittens, 
and their rather suspicious mamma, to all of which she 
was eagerly. introduced by her: nephews Frank, 


two sturdy boys of five and three, who had found.out that 


Aunt Lucy was a very delightful acquaintance. Hand im 
hand with her they returned to the kitchen, and here we 
will” leave: the. sisters for. awhile; to enjoy~ pleasant’ chat 
about-the days that have~passed- since last- they~met,. and 
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Sweet praises I sing in hymns to the Lord, 
My Saviour and King, Jehovah adored ; 
Who fixed earth’s foundation, who formed a deep sea, 


Who spake the cication, yet “ careth for me.’ 


When throned high above he saw my sad state; 
Then came down in love, and bore my dread fate : 
On Calvary’s dark mountain methinks I can see 
The blood-gushing fountain fast flowing for me. 


Though poor my estate, though humble my name, 

He cares not for that, he loves me the same: 

While breasting life’s ocean, though fierce the waves be, 
In storm og commotion, “ he careth for me.”’ 


My road may be long, dark sorrow betide : 

T’ll cheerful go on while he is my guide. | 
He knows all my weakness, whate’er it may be ; 
In toil, pain, and sickness, “ he careth for me.” 


‘Though rocks strew my path, though dark billows roar, 
Though winds how] in wrath, what should I deplozve ? 
This Captain ne’er sleepeth, so safe shall I be ; 

For ever he keepeth a watch over me. 


Then raise, O my tongue, a song to his name ; 
In notes loud and long his goodness proclaim ; 
While birds in the forest, with earth, sky, and sea, 
All join in the chorus, “ He careth for me.” | 
| J. A. R. 


or IGNorance.—How many men, rich in physical energy) stand 
with folded and idle hands because they are poor in knowledge! Tell 
such a man what he should do, and he is ready and willing to act. He 


stands still because he cannot see his way. He is uncertain because he 


cannot make out which of twoplans he should choose. He is negligent, 


only because he is ignorant of what he ought to do, or of how it may best — 


be done. Or if, in his physical impatience, such a man rushes forward, he 
fails to reach his aim, because he is deficient in materials for successful 
action. How often do we see the energy of one man ill or wrongly 
directed because he knows too little of what he engages in, while, under 
the guidance of knowledge, every step impelled by the energy of another 
is observed to be a sure stride in advance.—Professor Johnson. 
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The Great Wen of the Past. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


Tue life of Hampden extended from 1594 to 1648. During 
this period England passed through more important changes 
and endured more severe troubles than it had ever previously 
known. | 

James I., who reigned from 1603 to.1625, maintained that 
‘kings were God’s lieutenants on earth, and so were adorned 
and furnished with some sparkles of the Divinity ;” that laws 


were concessions freely made by the sovereign; and that 


between a king and his subjects there could be no mutual 
contract. His son and successor, Charles I., held the same 
doctrines; and it must be admitted that the acts of both were 
in accordance with their preposterous claims. Hence arose 
those great questions on the prerogatives of royalty, the privi- 
leges of Parliaments, and the rights of subjects, which, after 
agitating the country for nearly forty years, at last broke out 
into the most terrible civil war that has ever afflicted England. 
With all these struggles John Hampden was so intimately 
connected that a full account of his life would be a complete 
history of the times in which he lived: it will therefore only 
be possible to give such leading facts as will show us the 
peculiarities of his position and character. : | 

_ He was born.in London in 1594, and at three years of age, 
in conseqnence of the death of his father, he became the heir 
to avery large estate. He received such an education as led 
him afterwards to be regarded as one of the most learned and 
accomplished men then living. Richard Baxter says, * Mr. 
John Hampden was one that friends and enemies acknow- 


ledged to be most eminent for prudence, piety, and peaceable 


counsels, having the most universal praise of any gentleman 


that I remember of that age.” He entered on his Parliamentary 
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career in 1621, at a time when James, having ruled for six 
years without a Parliament, found that he was quite unable to 
obtain money.except by means of the Legislature. For several 
years Hampden took no prominent part in public affairs, but 
gradually prepared himself to assist in the great struggle 
which he foresaw was rapidly approaching. 

In 1625 Charles summoned his first Parliament; butfinding 
it intent on redressing grievances, he soon dissolved it. The 
following year he called another, and dissolved it for a similar 

reason. Hampden sat in both Parliaments. .Charles then 
attempted to raise money by a forced loan; but meeting with 
great opposition, he had about eighty gentlemen imprisoned. 
Among this number was Hampden, who, on his examination, 
told the Privy Council ‘‘that he could be content to lend as 
well as others, but feared to draw upon himself that curse in 
Magna Charta which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it.’’ He was consequently imprisoned for 
a time in the Gate House, and was afterwards sent, under 
restraint, to Hampshire, where he remained till the March 
following, when Charles, in the hope of conciliating his sub- 
jects, ordered his release. 

He now became better known, and, from the time of his 
liberation, ‘‘ scarcely was a bill prepared, or an inquiry begun, 
upon any subject; however remotely affecting any one of 
the three great matters at issue—privilege, religion, or the 
supplies—but he was thought fit to be associated with St. 
John, Selden, Coke, and Pym, on ‘the committee.”” During 
the Parliament of 1628, Charles, to obtain a supply of money, 
signed the Petition of Right, by which he bound himself 
never ‘to raise money without the consent of Parliament, to 

billet no more soldiers on the people, and never to imprison 
any person except in due course of law. No sooner had he 
received the money than he broke. his promises, and then, per- 
ceiving that a contest was approaching,.he angrily dissolved 
the House. or the next eleven syears.Charles. ruled without 
a Parliament, and endeavoured to subdue .his-refractory.sub- 
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jects by the constant use of the rack, pillory, and other meams 
of torture. | 

From his beautiful country seat in Buckinghamshire 
Hampden contemplated ‘the madness of the Government, 
the luxury and insolence of the courtiers; and seeing no 
hope from petition or complaint, he watched in confusion 
and silence the inevitable advance of an open rupture 
between the King and his Parliament.” In 1636 writs were 
issued by the King commanding all counties, cities, and 
corporate towns to equip and man ships of war for the King’s 
service. The county of Buckingham was required to raise 
“one shipp of 360 tons and 144 men, or £4,500.”". Hampden 
was assessed at thirty-one shillings and sixpence; but after 
consulting the most eminent lawyers of the time, he deter- 
mined to contest the right of the Crown to send writs of 
ship-money to inland counties. For twelve days the case was 
argued before the twelve judges of England, and by a small 
majority decided against Hampden. 

The nation had been greatly excited during the trial, and 
perceiving by the result that their estates and persons were at 
the mercy of the Crown, their indignation became strong and 
deep. As for Hdmpden, “he grew the argument of all 
tongues, every man inquiring who or what he was that durst, 


‘at his own charge, support the liberty of the country. His 


carriage throughout this agitation was with that rare temper 
and modesty, that they who watched him narrowly to find 
some advantage against his person, to make him less resolute 
in his cause, were compelled to give ‘him a just testimony.” 
The tyranny of the Court had now reached such an unbearable 
height, that thousands of men of all ranks separated them- 
selves from their native country, and made for themselves jn 
America a home where they could worship God without 
molestation, and enjoy the civil liberty of which they had 
been deprived in England. Hampden knew that his enemies 
were seeking a pretence for sending him to prison, and he 
therefore determined to join the brave band of emigrants. On 
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April 6th, 1638, eight vessels, loaded with emigrants, were 
specially prohibited from sailing. Among these emigrants 
were John Hampden, his cousin Oliver Cromwell, and Pym, 
who were thus driven back to struggle for that liberty at 
home which they were not allowed to seek abroad. 

A rash attempt to force the English liturgy on the Scotch 


- drove them to rebellion, and forced Charles to call another 


Parliament. No sooner did this Parliament begin to consider 
the grievances of the nation, than the King dissolved it, and 
put the machinery of oppression into action more forcibly than 
ever, until the threatening attitude of the Scotch drove him to 
call his fifth Parliament. This is commonly called the Long 


- Parliament. Hampden sat as member for Buckinghamshire ; 


and having acted so nobly in the business of the ship-money, 
his influence was now so great that a Royalist historian who 


_ knew him says, ‘‘ The eyes of all men were fixed upon him as 


their Pater Patria, and the pilot that must steer the vessel 
through the tempests and rocks which threatened it; for his 


reputation of honesty was uriversal, and his affections seemed 


so publicly guided that no corrupt or private ends could bias 
them.”’ 

Hampden now gave himself up entirely to public affairs. 
In Parliamentary debate his talents were remarkable. ‘ He 
was ready, weighty, perspicuous, condensed. His temper was 
unalterably placid; his manner eminently courteous and 
rentlemanlike.”’ On the 3rd January, 1642, however, matters 
were brought to a crisis by Charles, who attempted to seize 
Hampden and four other leading members of the House of 
Commons. Having received timely notice, the five members 
escaped to the City, where they were honourably protected ; 
while a furious mob collected round Whitehall, and so 
execrated the King that he fled to Hampton Court, to return 
no more except as a helpless prisoner. As to Hampden, no 
sooner was his danger known in Buckinghamshire, than four 


thousand freeholders of that county rode up to London te | 
efend him. 
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A long and fruitless negotiation was carried on between the 
King and the Parliament, during which both parties prepared 
for war. Hampden now advised the most vigorous measures, 
i and gave his time, his money, and his energies to the service 
hh of his country. He raised a regiment of infantry in Buck- 
: inghamshire, and led them forth with the most undaunted 
courage. He continued his attendance at Parliament, where 
his influence was almost boundless: indeed, it was universally 


i admitted that he was both a great general and a grea 
a In the early part of the war the most enterprising general © 
i & on the Royalist side was Prince Rupert, the nephew of the 
pe. King. This active young prince had frequently broken the 


Parliamentary lines, had burnt villages, and swept away 
cattle, and had again joined the Royalists at Oxford before 


j 


any opposition could be arranged. On one of these predatory 

|) @ expeditions Rupert, with 2,000 men, set out on the evening 
i of 17th June, 1643. During the night he surprised and burnt 
) ¢ two villages, Postcombe and Chinnor, which were held by the 
Parliamentary troops. When the alarm reached Hampden, 

% he set out with the design of occupying the passes of the 

if Cherwell, and so cutting off Rupert’s retreat. On Chalgrove 

. ie _ field, in the standing corn, Hampden and Rupert met on 
' & Sunday morning, June 18th; and there, in the first charge, 
ia Hampden received two bullets in the shoulder, which shattered 
| __ the bone and lodged in his body. With his shattered arm 
‘§ hanging by his side, and his head bending down, he rode 

The feebly off the field of battle. | 

| i He knew that his wound was mortal, and calmly prepared 
| ba to die. After six days of intense anguish, he felt that the 
struggle was almost over; and having received the sacrament 

1 e of the Lord's Supper, he spent his time in prayers for himself 
in and for his country. His last words were, “OQ Lord God of 
hosts, great is thy mercy, just and holy are thy dealings unio 


us sinfulmen. Save me, 


) O Lord, if it be th good wi 
the jaws of death. Pard 


on my manifold transgressions. © ~ 
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Lord, save my bleeding country. Lord Jesu, receive my soul. 
O Lord, save my country. O Lord, be merciful to——” His 
voice failed him; he fell back, and expired. Wherever the 
tidings of his death spread there was consternation and 
sorrow, and even ‘the King himself regretted his death. He 
was followed to the grave by his soldiers, their arms reversed, 
their drums and ensigns muffled, and their heads uncovered. 
They sang, as they marched to the funeral, the 90th Psalm, 
and the 43rd as they returned. Respecting Hampden it has 
been truly said, “‘ With great courage and consummate 
abilities, he began a noble opposition to an arbitrary Court, 
in defence of the liberties of his country, supported them in 
Parliament, and died for them in the field.” | 
Onstance of in a Aobin. 
Tue act of taming and seeping birds tame always seemed to us a diffi- 


cult and tedious undertaking, particularly when attempted on owt-door 
birds’; but having at last succeeded in completely taming a little robin, 


- it may be of some interest to others to’ hear of it. Im the autumn of 


1862 we had, while taking our daily walk, noticed a robin perched on, 
or flying near, one particular bush in a shrubbery on one side of the 
garden. We determined to try to tame the pretty little creature; and 
accordingly, taking a few crumbs, and scattering them on the ground 


every day nearer the spot where we stood, one day it ventured, after much 


persuasion, to take a crumb from our hand; and ever after, during the 
winter, it continued to fly to our hands, perching on them and feeding at its 
leisure. It would hasten to meet us as soon as it saw us approaching, 


_ following us till we fed it. It evidently knew us even by sight. One 


morning, tewards the end of February, we missed it, and never saw it 
again all through the summer, till this month (November), when we were 
much surprised, while walking out as usual, to see a robin hopping about 
in the same bush im which our little favourite of last wimter used to live. 
Knowing that if i was our robin it would again fly to our hands, we tried 
it, and to our great delight it immediately did so. It has now quite 
resumed its old habits: this must surely prove that birds dave more than 
instinct—memory. 
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92 THE NEW YEAR IN CHINA.. 


paper, and glass; which are hung out at doors, fixed on roofs, 
er carried on long poles in grand procession. It is not too 
much to say, that the whole empire, from one end to the other, 


is one blaze of light; it being estimated that not less than two 


hundred iillions of lanterns, of all shapes and sizes, are exhi- 
bited by the Celestials on this grand occasion. Some of them 
are of gigantic dimensions, even reaching the size of a small 
house, and are constructed at an enormous expense. The 
smaller ones are painted with that accuracy of proportion, and 
that strict adherence to the laws of perspective, which are 
so conspicuous on tea-chests and willow-pattern plates. By 
means of the heated air ascending from the lamps, the Chinese 
iugeniously contrive to produce moving figures of various 
kinds in connection with their lanterns, and thus in various 
ways display their skill and taste. The feast is continued for 
several days. 

Shortly after the Feast of Lanterns another ceremony takes 
piace. ‘The governor of every capital city issues in state 
toward the eastern gate, to ‘meet the spring,’ which is repre- 
sented by a procession bearing a huge clay figure of the 
buffalo, called by the Chinese ‘ water-bullock’ (from its pro- 
pensity for muddy shallows), which isl always used to drag 
their ploughs through the - flooded ‘rice-grounds. The train is 
attended by. litters, on which are borne children, fancifully 
dressed, and decorated with flowers, representing mythological 
personages; and the whole is accompanied by a band of 
jausicians. When they have reached the governor's house, 
he delivers a discourse in his capacity of Priest of Spring, 
recommending the care of husbandry ; and, after he has struck 
the clay bufialo thrice with a whip, the people fall upon it 
with stones, and break in pieces the image, whose hollow 
inside is filled with a multitude of smaller images in clay, for 
which they scramble.” 


Our artist has, with a pardonable license, contrived to illus- 
festivals in the ac | 
companying 
3 panying engraving. 
© new year is welcomed in the Chinese empire. 
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J HEARD an acquaintance say the other day that a friend of 
his has a dog with a peculiar habit. Whenever this animal 
has bones given him for which he has no appetite, he hides 
them in holes scratched in the ground, where they may be 
safe until hunger returns. In this way he will sometimes 
have treasures concealed in three or four different places. So 
far, however, from these possessions bringing comfort to their 
possessor, they cause him constant uneasiness; for every 
strange dog that comes into the neighbourhood, and goes 
sniffing about as ‘‘’tis their nature to,”’ fills him with terrible 
apprehensions that one or other of his concealed hoards will 
be discovered and ruthlessly devoured. It iS a question 
whether the pleasure he finally enjoys of a feed when so dis- 
posed, at all compensates him for his anxious moments and 
constantly recurring fears. | 

I could not help thinking that this dog’s conduct was 
but a fair picture of that of many of his masters. Few 
who really esteem the things of this earth as treasures 
on which they may set their affections, are free from 
anxieties, which greatly lessen and sometimes altogether mar 
their enjoyment of them. ‘The merchant, whose name is 
known and respected in each quarter of the globe, who has 
cargoes on many seas and wealth in many countries, whose 
sagacity 1s universally admired, and whose success is unques- 
tioned, is not without his cares. His treasures cost him many 
a sleepless night. <A disturbance in the Brazils, a rebellion in 
China, or ~ war in Mexico, may spoil his appetite for break- 
fast. The failure of a bank, a missing ship, or an overstocked 
market, may haunt him like a nightmare. He is sometimes 
elated by good news, but always apprehensive of evil. 

The shopkeeper has his pangs too. His treasures, though 
not so grand, nor so widely scattered, cause him a world of 
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trouble. They are attacked by fluctuating markets, changes 

fashion, the ravages of time, eager competition, and dis- 
honest customers. His bed is not one of roses. What he 
rains never entirely satisfies him for what he loses. His 
enemies are nearer home than the merchant’s, but are not the 
less terrible. Nor is the farmer exempt from such anxieties. 
A satisfied farmer is considered rather a prodigy. If his crop 
of wheat is good, his hay is bad or his cattle ailing. The 
weather which brings abundance to him brings abundance to 
others also, and the market price falls. Besides, he has 
blights, dishonest men, and adverse weather, to annoy him. 
The sunshine, which delights others, tortures him while he 
sighs for rain: the rain distresses him while he wants fair 
weather. Tle is like a doctor with a patient under his care, 
in whose health he is vitally interested, and yet who has 
not the power to administer the medicines he considers most 
efficacious. 

The literary man, whose brain is his treasure, has to suffer 
often from its possession. [lis nerves are more highly strung, 
and his sensibilities are more acute, than those of other men. 
The ingenious critic makes him wince beneath his smiling 
satire, while the hard-hearted and ill-natured one tramples 
gaily on his reputation, and endeavours to tear his pretensions 
to rags. Envy and detraction surround him on every hand: 
he cannot attain eminence without making many enemies. 
The publishers and the public often fail to acknowledge his 
nerits as he thinks they deserve. He is attacked at home as 
well as abroad: disease, anxiety, distress, prey upon his mind 
and enfeeble or destroy his powers. That which he considers 
his treasure Is never safe. His powers fluctuate: he feels 
used up, and longs in vain for new ideas and fresh emotions. 
He strives to write gaily with an aching heart and a leaden 
pen. Perhaps, when overcome by SOTTOW or disa yale) nt 
some kind (?) friend sends him a savage criticism Prams. 
work, and his treasure stings him to the heart. 

We may ascend higher, and consider those who stand upon 
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the dizzy pinnacle of greatness, and we shall find that their 
very eminence exposes them to a thousand tortures unfelt by 
those in lower altitudes. 


“Those who are down need fear no fall,”’ 


while those in high positions are never safe from calumny 
and disgrace. How many illustrious examples have we in 
lustory of the overthrow of the great, and the terrible price 
they have paid for their short triumph! How many could 
echo fallen Wolsey’s mournful words to his faithful servant,— 


Cromwell, Cromwell, 
I{ad I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies!” 


Even royalty has suffered more, far more, than ordinary indi- 
viduals. A king’s state may dazzle the beholders, but it can 


bring its possessor little true happiness. The greatest of 
kings has left us his experience on the subject. After giving an 


account of all his great works, his power and his pleasures; 
he concludes with, ‘‘ Then I looked on all the works that my 
hands *had wrought, and on the labour that I had laboured to 
do: and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and 
there was no profit under the sun.’”’ Solomon had many 
treasures, yet he calls them all vanity. 

When we add to the uncertainty of retaining possession or 
enjoyment of our earthly treasures, the certainty of having to 
relinquish them all at death, it becomes a question with us, 
as with the poor dog whose melancholy history heads this 
essay, whethér we would not be happier without them. 

We may, however, enjoy all our treasures while they are 
ours, and yet not be greatly cast down when we have to 
relinquish them, by not valuing them more highly than they 
deserve, by not setting our hearts upon fnee, by not f meking 
idols of them. 


But the heart of man must have some treasure, some object : 
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; he has yearnings to fix his affections somewhere. What safe 
| ‘ treasure can he find? ‘The apostle Paul gives an answer to 
- this question; he tells us where we may safely bestow our 


love without fear of disappointment or discomfiture. Set 
E your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. 
Seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.” Do this, my young friends, and then 
if it should be God’s will to deprive you of all your earthly 
treasures, you can still smile and be at peace, for ‘‘ the pearl 
of great price”’ is yours for ever. 


A. 


Mistakes. 


Wuar a many mistakes We make when we are young! 
What a many mistakes we make, too, when we are old! 
Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that as we advance in years we 

| advance in wisdom, repairing the present by the experience of 
the past, when we become men “putting away childish 
things.”’ | 

Some of the mistakes which we make in our youth are droll 
rather than dangerous ; others, if uncorrected, bring with them 
many sorrows for this world and the next. We laugh at the 
fright we used to feel at the sight of a mouse or a spider. We 
were ignorant little cowards,—that was all. When we chose 
as our friend a young idler, whose chief attractions were that he 

possessed a watch, rode a pony, and had a large allowance of 
pocket-money, the mistake was more serious. We were not 
only in the path of error, but in the path of danger. 
A mistake very common in our youth is, the notion that a 
— to be measured by his dress, and not by his worth. 

e » Some four or five years since in c 

the remark, “Appearances are everything 
with everybody.” There is a good deal of se ‘ v 
nse in that short 
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line. It is the duty of every one to be clean and neat. 
Because we are not to be dandies it does not follow that we 
are to be slovens. At a religious meeting, held only two 
months ago, we took quite a prejudice to one of the speakers 
because he wore a dirty cravat, and a coat whose collar was 
tainted with grease. But while cleanliness in person and 
neatness in dress are quite indispensable to everybody, fine 
clothes and rich ornaments are poor proofs of merit. We have 
sometimes been present at evening parties where we have met 
five or six young men ‘faultlessly appointed,” with white 
cravats, and patent leather boots, and satin waistcoats. But 
we have found nothing in the conversation of the whole of 
them put together that was worth remembering; while by the 
quiet, pungent, and amusing conversation of a somewhat 
ordinary-looking “lady in black,” we have been entertained 
and edified. In a school of some fifty youths, we have some- 
times found that the lad who possesses most good sense, moral 
principle, and intellectual power, is the plainest both in dress 


and in person; while some handsome youth, who rejoices in 
an assortment of gold rings and glittering studs, and who seals 


his letters with a crest, is one who cannot correctly scan a line 
in Virgil or work out a sum in the ‘double rule of three.” 
A ring is not to be despised, nor a stud, nor a crest. But if 
all the shops in Bond Street or Cornhill were ransacked to 
deck out some young aspirant, his ornaments would not add 
one grain to his merits. What he is in calico and serge, that 
is he in satin and spangles. It is quite beyond the art either 
of a tailor or a jeweller to turn a human being, who resembles 
a goose for stupidity or a sheep for cowardice, into @ man. 
Now, it is rather hard to persuade some of our young friends 


_ of the truth of what we say. We are captivated by glitter in 


our early life. We prefer a peacock to a swan, a display of 


_ fireworks to the sight of God’s bright stars, a coarsely daubed 


bit of playhouse scenery to a painting of Landseer or Rosa 
Bonheur. But it is a ialse and faulty preference, and the 
sooner we forego our mistakes the better. There is a hymn 


ies 


or an evening party; who le 
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by Dr. Watts, one of the most beautiful among the many 
beautiful hymns that he wrote, which has one or two verses 1n 
it so musical and so true, that we are tempted to quote them. 


“Then will I set my heart to find 
Inward adornings of the mind. 
Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace, 
These are the robes of richest dress.” 


In regard to this apparel he remarks,— 


“Tt never fades, it ne’er grows old, 
Nor fears the rain, nor moth, nor mould ; 
It takes no spot, but still refines, 
The more ‘tis worn, the more it shines. 


“In this on earth would I appear, 
Then go to heaven and wear it there ; 
God will approve it in his sight, 

‘Tis his own work and his delight.” 


The present poet-laureate, in his last publication, has 


& poetic preface in which he speaks of the late Prince Consort: 


as,— 


“ Wearing the white flower of a stainless life.”’ 


This is a very beautiful expression. What ornament so 
pure, so precious, so attractive as this. Oh, that it was the 
decoration of every youthful breast in Britain! this—we repeat 
it—‘‘ the white flower of a stainless life.” . | 


Is it not another very common mistake to suppose that 


more happiness is to be found in amusement than in 
work; that life’s best blessings lie without the ‘boundary of 
our daily course, and not directly within it? Be the 
mistake common or uncommon, there never was a greater 
nustake made.. A holiday no doubt is a good thing, a 
thing to be reckoned upon with pleasure, and enjoyed 
heartily when it comes. But we have known young people 
who were never happy except in the prospect of a pic-nic 
t the every-day blessings of 


weeks and even months flit by them unnoticed in the pros- 
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es pect of a brief visit to Paris, a fortnight at the seaside, or a 


sojourn for a few days at a farm-house in the country. Every- 
thing at home was dull—dull people, dull streets, dull walks, 
a dull office, a dull fireside. There were pleasant books 
around them, whose leaves were uncut; pleasant and interest- 
ing people (why, everybody is interesting if we have the eyes 
to see it) to mix_ amongst and gather profit from; nay, a 
pleasant occupation, engaging head or hands, or both, whose 
varying duties it was their daily lot to fill. But there was no 
sunshine within them to. gild with its rays what was without 
them. For life’s small mercies they had no taste. The things © 
of to-day were hum-drum just decause they were the things of 
to-day. To see nobody but Mr. Jones the lawyer, and Mr. 
Andrews the banker; to have no walks but the wood lane, 
the vicarage croft, or the path by the trout stream; to have 
nothing to do but to draw conveyances, or to fill up ledgers, 
or copy letters—this was a living death indeed, the only 
solace connected with which was to feel thoroughly miserable 
within, and to look thoroughly miserable without. 

Now if happiness be only in holidays, what must those do— 
and they are really the majority—who get no holidays? The — 
doctor and the draper, the blacksmith at the corner and the 
little farmer at the town’s end, stay at home from year’s end 
to year’s end, and on staying at home seem to thrive. Their — 
evenings are spent within their own walls, and those walls to 
them are the most attractive surfaces upon earth. But 
Augustus or George have not learnt their philosophy, and for 
their parts they had as lieve not live, if they are to vegetate 
on in their own little circles, without change and without 
excitement. 

Now we entreat Augustus and George not to be dazzled by 
what is distant. We assure them that the world everywhere 
is much the same; that every portion of it contains the same 
elements of interest, of joy, or of vexation. _ Everywhere men 
and women are eating and drinking, and working and 
wailing, much in the same unromantic fashion as amongst 
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ourselves. Ramsgate has a fine pier and a rolling sea; 
Leasingham is a Lincolnshire village, consisting of rustic 
cottages and surrounded by corn-fields. It can hardly be 
supposed that the fisherman who gathers shrimps on Ramsgate 
sands is happier than the reaper who cuts corn at Leasingham. 
The fact is, our happiness must come from within, and not 
from without. We say again, if we can see pretty scenery, 
and enjoy, now and then, a /éte day, let us see the one and 
enjoy the other, and be thankful. But don’t let us mope out 
a thankless existence during the rest of the year. Let us 
wake up to the fact that all life is interesting, and that any 
duties in life, if we resolve to understand them, and do our 
best to fulfil them, will yield us many pleasures in our daily 
course. If, however, any occupation in life is to be interesting, 
we must exercise upon it ‘our intelligence. To understand is 
to enjoy. If the intelligence be exercised, how interesting is 
any calling: that of a merchant’s or a lawyer’s clerk; that of 
an ironmonger’s apprentice; that of an architect’s or a sur- 
veyor’s pupil; that of a farmer’s boy in the open fields; or 


that of a cabin-boy on the swift steamer; or that of a stable- 


boy in the midst of horses and grooms. Shall we say, too, 
that the labours of a tailor or a shoemaker, a carpenter or a& 
currier, are also interesting? Why not? | 

We may remark to our friends, moreover, this—that some of 
the most miserable people upon earth are those who have an 
independence, and have nothing to do; and that some of the 
most miserable days on earth are those in which we have done 
nothing but amuse ourselves. Yes! It is the active hand 
and step that make the light heart. Not long since-a friend 
came to spend a fortnight in brilliant continental capital 
where we too were staying. On one of the days of his stay 
we persuaded him to share with us our day’s work. He did so. 
It consisted in paying some visits of sympathy and help to 
some old women who lived in the city suburbs. 
poor governess suffering from dropsy, 


and another a negress 
afflicted with a frightful tumour, and ; 


a third an officer’s 


One was a 
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widow who had seen prosperous days, but who was now sick 
and poor. Zhat day was the day, during his visit, that our 
friend specially enjoyed. It was pleasant to look at gorgeous 
churches and sparkling fountains, shady boulevards and gay 
promenaders ; but the enjoyable thing was «ori—the living to 
purpose, the employing time for a useful end, the feeling that 
the day had not been spent in vain. Now there are plenty of 
old women to be found everywhere; and although it may seem 
quite degrading to a sprightly youth to run in and give them 
an occasional ‘look up,’’ we are not so sure that even such an 
occupation would not give a little zest to life’s eup, and bring 
down —— the head a blessing from Tim who is life’s Author 
(James i. 27). | 

We know a little school in Warwic ickshirg, consisting of 
about fifteen youths, the sons of gentlemen and noblemen. 
Each of the fifteen has his cottage to visit, and claims 
some one or other among the poor parishioners as his 
friend. We like the plan exceedingly. It teaches these youths 
that they have their responsibilities, it fosters a kind spirit 
between the rich and the poor, and it adds a warm interest to 
the locality in question. 

But whether our friends like to make themselves useful 
without the range of their duties or not, we beseech them 
to make themselves happy within that range. There they 
may find matter of interest and there matter of improve- 
ment. A willing, cheerful heart will transmute everything 
around it into gold. There is not an object around us 
in the natural world that has any colour in itself. It is 
the light in which it shines that gives to it its hues. It 
is so in regard to the people and the events around us- 
According to the light in which we view them they are 
charming or repulsive, clad in all the colours of the rainbow, 


or robed in an unchanging vesture of dreary gre}. 


(To be continued.) 
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be Christian Soldier putting off bis a 


BY THE LATE DR. G. WILSON. 


Hetmet of the hope of rest! 
Helmet of salvation ! 
Nobly has thy towering crest 
Pointed to this exaltation. 
Yet I will not thee resume, 
Helmet of the nodding plume. 
Where I go no foeman fighteth, 
Sword or other weapon smitcth. 
All content, I lay thee down: : 
I shall gird my brows with an immortal crown. 


Sword at my side, sword of the Spirit! 
Word of God! thou goodly blade! 
Often have I tried thy merit ; 
Never hast thou me betrayed. 
Yet I will no further use thee ; 
Here for ever I unloose thee. 
Branch of peaceful palm shall be 
Sword suflicient now for me. | 
“Fought the fight, the victory won,” 
Rest thou here; thy work is done. 


Shield of faith! my trembling heart 
Well thy battered front has guarded ; 
Many a fierce and fiery dart 
From my bosom thou hast warded. 
But I shall no longer need thee, 
Never more will hold or heed thee. 
Fare thee well! the foe’s defeated, 
Of his wished-for victim cheated : 
In the realms of peace and hight 
Faith shall be exchanged for sight. 


Girdle of the truth of God! 
Breastplate of his righteousness 

By the Lord himself be stowed 
On his faithful witnesses, 


TOUT. 
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; Never have I dared unclasp thee, 
x Lest the subtle foe should grasp me: 
a Now I may at length unbind ye, 
| a Leave you here at rest behind me. 
| 2 Nought shall harm my soul, equipped 
rf In a robe in Christ’s blood dipped. 
| Sandals of the preparation 
| a Of the news of peace! 
es There must now be separation ; 
a Here your uses cease. 
oe Gladly shall my naked feet . | 
= {xo my blessed Lord to meet ; 
“ I shall wander at his side 
Where the living waters glido ; 
a And these feet shall need no guard 
a On the unbroken heavenly sward. 
I stand of all unclothed, 
Waiting to be clothed upon 
By the Church’s great Betrothed, 
4 | By the Everlasting One. 
x 3 _ Hark! he turns the admitting key, 
Smiles in love, and welcomes me ; 


Glorious forms of angels bright 

Clothe me in the raiment white, 

Whilst their swect-toned voices say, 

“ For the rest wait thou until the judgment-day.” 


Trutu.—Truth, considered abstractedly, is the object of universal 
admiration; and all men would fain persuade themselves that, in the 
investigations they pursue, they are mainly anxious to discover her 
_ features, and to award her the supremacy which is her due. But so much 
docs human frailty interfere with the best-directed efforts, so much do 

_ private feeling and unconscious prejudice alloy thé purest suggestions of 
the heart, that if we were to scrutinize our wishes rigidly, we should often 
be constrained to admit that we are more desirous to exact homage for an 
idol of our own creation, invested by our partiality with every possible 
attraction, than calmly bent on surrendering our undivided and willing 


allegiance to the true divinity whose name and praise is ever on our lips. 
— Anon, 
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Aw Traction. 


How many of the toys of our childhood contain the 
scientific principles with which, in adyanced manhood, we 
push on the civilization of the world! Boys, for instance, 
have gone on pea-shooting for generations, and nothing has 
come of it; but in our day a clever engineer has asked 
himself, If a pea can travel by the mere pressure of the 
breath along its pea-shooter, why should we not turn atmos- 
pheric pressure seeking to filla vacuum to some account in 
the affairs of men, and shoot, not peas, but letters, parcels, 
and other light articles, through Brobdignagian pea-shooters, 
from point to point under our streets? Mr. Rammell has 
asked this question, and finding men of substance to believe 
in the feasibility of his plan, has set o work, and is now 
shooting heavy mails of letters day by day under the streets 
between the North-western Railway Station and the North- 
west District Post Office. The pedestrian passing along 
Crawley Street and Eversholt. Street in that neighbourhood, 
may hear a loud rumble underground, but he little dreams 
that, ike swift shuttles, carriages are. shooting to and fro 
all day long beneath the roadway between the two points we 
have mentioned, and, as a consequence, that the red mail-carts 
that of old tore along the highway are now seen no more, being 
beaten out of the field by the pea-shooter beneath his feet. 

The cradle of this new drudge that man has called into 
service to do his bidding, is a modest brick|shed near the 
bottom of the Euston Square Station, which any one is free to 
enter, and when he does so he is puzzled mightily to under- 
stand the use of the strange engines he sees before him. 
There is the mouth of the tube, and there are the travelling 
train has arrived at th Oat 

the Camden station, and that it will 
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speedily be at Euston Square. At this signal we hear a 
shovel of coke thrown into a furnace, a small steam-engine 
begins to beat swiftly, and a whirring sound is heard within a 
great iron case which is noticed on one side of the shed. 
This, we are informed, is the pneumatic wheel; the mouth, in 
fact, which is to propel or draw the trucks through the tube. 
This wheel is twenty-one feet in diameter, and is composed of 
two discs of iron, not placed quite parallel to each other, 
but tapering off from axis to periphery. These discs are 
braced together by spokelike partitions, and these partitions 
communicate with an opening for the entrance of air about the 
axis. As this wheel rapidly revolves, the air is sucked in 


at its centre, and thrown off in a perfect gale at its open 


rim or edge. ‘This gale is not allowed to disperse itself, 
however, but when any work has to be done is confined 
within a case, just as a paddle-wheel is confined within 
a paddle-box, and allowed to pass out at the will of the 


engineer through a pipe in connection with the great pneu- 


matic despatch-tube. In like manner, the air that is sucked 
in at the axle is all conducted from the despatch-tube by 
a similar pipe. | 

Here, then, we have the means of pulling or pushing the 
travelling-carriages along their subterranean road, and as we 
speak we see it in operation; for a mail-guard opens a 
door, throws in two or three mail-bags just snatched out 
of the guard’s van as it rolls into the station, the iron 
carriages are shoved into the tube, the air-tight door at 
its mouth is closed, and the engineer, with a turn of a lever, 
directs a torrent of air upon them, and we hear them 
rumbling off on their subterranean journey at a rate, as 
we are informed, of twenty miles an hour. Ere we have done 
looking and wondering, we notice that a water-gauge, on 
which the eye of the engineer has been fixed, becomes 
depressed at one arm and elevated at another. “It has 
arrived,’ he says; and almost ere he has said it a bell 
connected with an electric telegraph warns him that the 
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attendant at the other end of the tube is about to thrust the 
carriage into the tube on its return journey. 

It had been pushed along, as we have said, by the pressure 
of air thrown out by the wheel; but it has to be pulled back 
by suction. The valve of the suction-pipe, jn connection with 
the centre of the disc, is accordingly opened, and speedily we 
hear a hollow rumbling, and out shoots the carriage, ready 
once more for fresh bags. At present 110 mails pass in this 
way from the station to the district post-office during the day; 
and not only letters, but trucks of iron of the weight of 


five tons have passed, and adventurous visitors now and 


then perform the journey to their great delight. 

The principle having ‘been thus practically tested, the 
Directors are getting ready to lay down a 4ft. Gin. tube 
between Euston Square terminus and the W.C. District Post 
Office at the corner of Southampton Street, High Holborn, 
and thence along Holborn Hill to Smithfield Market, the 
General Post Office, and the dépots of the great carriers in 
Gresham Street, Messrs. Pickford and Messrs. Chaplin & 
Horne, both of which firms have entered into an arrangement 
with the Pneumatic Despatch Company to carry their parcels 
to and from the station. ~ 7 

‘Without doubt, before long all the main thoroughfares will 
be traversed by these swift shuttles, passing to and fro by the 
impulse of the air; performing the part of letter-carriers 
between distant parts of this great metropolis, and conse- 
quently multiplying the deliveries, and shortening the time in 
which they are transmitted ; giving us also an hour or more 
later for writing our country letters than in the old days 


of the mail-carts, which may be expected to grow as scarce as 
mail-coaches. | 


But the public will scare 
action of this invention a 


ely gain less advantage from the 
S a carrier and a parcel-delivery 
company. Our streets are at present blockaded at certain 


) horse railway waggons passing 
carriers and the railway termini. This 


times of the day by the three- 
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traffic will be greatly lessened, if not totally annihilated, as 
the Pneumatic Despatch Company ramify their carrying-tubes 
through the metropolis, and pass underground the goods 


‘going from station to station, and again from the stations 
our great. markets. 


The magnitude of this traffic is only known to those who 
carry it on. ‘Taking Camden Town as one of the stations 
which supply the London commissariat, we find that a 
hundred tons of meat and poultry daily pass thence to Smith- 
field, and ten tons of butter; whilst thirty tons of fish pass 
daily from Billingsgate to the railway station, ar an equal 


weight of oranges and dried fruit escapes into the country by 


the same outlet. We scarcely dare say how many tons o 
vegetables are brought into Covent Garden Market by the 
spring carriages of the different lines, but we may mention 
that the South Eastern Railway one morning delivered in 
that market no less than 13,000 baskets of fruit; whilst as 
much as 200 tons a day of rhubarb and other vegetables are 
sent northward from the Camden Station. A very large share 
of this immense daily traffic will doubtless fall into the hands 


of this company, as they will be able to carry so much 


cheaper and much quicker than the ordinary vehicles possibly 
can do, and they will be able to deliver peabi: into the 
market, and beside the rail. | 

But, says the reader, if such heavy traffic as this is contem- 
plated by the promoters of the new carrying system, why not 
carry people as well as goods? That is just what Mr. 
Rammell contemplates doing. The great success of the 
Metropolitan Railway has proved that the public is not 
adverse to subterranean transit; and, indeed, the impos- 
sibility of providing sufficient space above ground over the 
more crowded portions of the metropolis, has necessitated 
this method of underground intercommunication. Hence we 
do not fancy there will be any objection on this score. 

But, says the affrighted reader, this projector does not 
intend that we are to ride in a dark tube with the pressure of 
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a gale of wind blowing upon us? At first sight the objection 
does seem a strong one; but we must remember that the 
carriages would be going with the gale, and therefore it 
would not be felt. There is something exceedingly novel 
in the method by which"Mr. Rammell proposes to work 
the traffic. Groups of carriages would be placed at distances 
coinciding with the stations, and these carriages would be 
worked by the elastic rope of air in a continuous circuit, just 
as we see the buckets in the dredging-machines on the 
Thames working in an endless chain; one set of carriages 
going along one side of the double tube, and another re- 
turning by the other tube. It would be so arranged, however, 
that between station and station only one group of carriages 
could be in the tube at the same time, thus preventing 
any possibility of accident either by collision or by one 
carriage overtaking another. | 


It is needless to say that as the atmosphere in these 


railway tubes would be circulating every. moment, there 
would be perfect ventilation. We say tubes, but they may be 
brick arches, just such as those of the Thames Tunnel, 
only much smaller; a headway of nine feet, with a width of 


eight, being quite suflicient for the passage of very roomy 


carriages, seated like an omnibus, and lighted like an ordinary 
railway carriage. | 

The plan seems so utterly strange that the reader may 
shrug his shoulders and doubt its practicability ; but that part 
‘of the business has been disposed of at Euston Square, and 
we are informed that the whole plan of operations will, in all 
probability, be tested in public ere long. 

We are told that traffic can be worked considerably cheaper 
by this method than can be done by the locomotive, and that the 
cost of constructing an underground rail on this system would 
also be one-third less than the cost of the Metropolitan line. 
These are matters which have to be brought to the actual 


working test; at the same time, the comparatively diminished 


area of tunnelling required, and the great gain consequent on 
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the abolition of the heavy locomotive, which is so destructive 


to the rails, tends to corroborate the correctness of the state- 
ment. Gradients which would be impossible to the heavy 
locomotive, are ascended and descended with perfect ease 
by means of the elastic rope of air. For instance, the ascent 


and descent of the Fleet Valley at Holborn Hill and Snow Hill 
will be as easily worked as the level road, and the train 


can work through sinuous curves which would be fatal to the 


locomotive. 
Dr. WYNTER. 
§ 9€ 3 


Texts tr Think about. 


Speak evil of no man.’’—Tirtvs iii. 2. 


‘(THE consequences of this vice are bad to ourselves. 
Whoever is wont to speak evil of others, gives a bad character 
of himself, even to those whom he desires to please ; who, if 
they be wise enough, will conclude that he speaks of them to 
others as he does of others to them. And it is well worthy of 


our consideration that our Saviour says in this very case, 


That with what measure we mete to others it shall be measured to us 
again. But there is an infinitely greater danger hanging over 
us from God. If we allow ourselves in this evil practice, all © 
our religion is good for nothing. So St. James expressly tells 
us, Jf any man among you seemeth to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, that man’s religion is vain, 
And St. Paul puts slanderers and revilers among those that 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’”’—From a sermon 
preached by Tillotson before William III. and Mary, at Whitehall, 
February 25th, 1694. 

‘“‘Mary had a way of interrupting tattle, by asking the 
tattlers, very quietly, yet significantly, whether they had ever 
read her favourite sermon, Dr. Tillotson’s, on Evil Speaking.” 
—Macaulay’s History of England, Vol. IV. 
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“Words of Wisdom.” 


Innocence.—What a power there is in Innocence! whose very help- 
lessness is its safeguard ; in whose presence even Passion stands abashed.— 
Moore. | | 

SELP-EXAMINATION.—Have courage enough to review your own con- 
duct; to condemn it where you detect faults; to amend it to the best 
of your ability; to make good resolves for your future guidance, and 
to keep them. | 

Conripence.— Never trust any man that is not of sound religion, for he 
that is false to God is not likely to be true to man.— Burleigh. 

Op AGr.—Winter, which strips the leaves from around us, makes 
us see the distant regions they formerly concealed ; so does old age rob us 


of our enjoyments only to enlarge the prospect of etornity before us. 


wy; 


Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 


1. In Jeremiah xxiii. 30, it says, “‘ Writ» ye this man childless ;’ but 
in 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18, eight sons of ihe sam» man are mcntioned. How 
can this be reconciled 

3. Wer the fowls which are m*itioned in Gen. i. 20, and Gen. ii. 19, 
formed out of the dust or out of the waters ? 

3. In Gen. ix. 27, does the word “he” mean that God shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, or that Japheth shall : 

4. The words “reverend”: and “coffin” occur Only once each in the 
Bible. Where are they used ! | 


MEI an 


Atithmetical Questions. 


1. THomas Parr and James Bowles were of tho Same age when they 
died. Henry Jenkins was 17 years older, and John Bayles 26 years 
younger, than either of them. Their united ages amounted to 599 years 
What was the age of each ? 

2. The length of London Bridge is 928 feet. 
the wheel of a barrow 14 inches in diamete 

8. An Irish perch is seven yards. 
taining an Irish acre ? 


How many times would 
ter turn in going over it ? 
What is the side of a square con- 
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SCRIPTURE MAPS ror SCHOOLS 


VERY CAREFULLY COLLATED WITH THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES, 


Size, 28 inches by 19 inches, 
Coloured, 1s. 4d.; on Canvas and Rollers, Varnished, 4s. each. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR; 


Illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing the 
Principal Places mentioned in the Old Testament. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL; 


intended as a Companion to the Map of Palestine. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
LAND OF CANAAN AS DIVIDED 


among the Israelites. 


JOURNEYINGS AND ENCAMPMENTS 


of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 


: 


» 


Size, 48 inches by 35 inches. 


- Goloure od and Varnished, 5s.; on Canvas and Rollers, 8s. 


NEW MAP PALESTINE 


IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR; 


: ' Illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing the Names 
= ‘* ofthe Places mentioned in the Old Testament. Printed in a RoLD 
=~ . and clear type, and well suited for. Class Teaching in Sunday or Day 
Schools. 


Single Maps, price 6d. each. ComPpLetE In CLorn, 4s. 


t MAPS OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
a BY REV. 8. RANSOM. 

THE EARLIEST SEATS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

) SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF SHEM. 

| SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF HAM. 

» SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF JAPHETH. 

» CANAAN, SHOWING THE GRADUAL CONQUESTS. 

i Description of the above Five Maps, price Fourpence. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.c. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
1864. This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every HRY 
Sunday School and in the home of every Scholar. _ If comprises, 
Calendar, containing a Text for Every Day in the Year ; and it is 7m 

embellished with 12 beautiful Engravings. The Umion “ List oa 
Lessons” is also given in full, for the convenience of “Teachers and aim 
Scholars. Price Qne Penny. | 

TEACHER’S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY for 1864. 3am 
containing—-Diary for every Sunday in the Year—Engagements— @a) 
Jewish Calendar—List of Lessons—Memoranda—Religious and 
Benevolent Societies—Pages for Scholars’ Names and Residences— @ 
Scholars’ Attendance—Scripture Weights and MeasuresStatistica) 
Information, &c., &c. Limp roan, gilt edges, 1s. 4d.; with tuck, 3 am 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS REGISTER fer 
1864: containing—Calendar for 1864—Address to Teachers—Last of Gi 
Scripture Lessons, 1864—-Names and Residences— Attendance, Hi 
January to December—Cash Received—Memoranda—Chronologital 
Table of Books in the Old and New Testaments—The Jewish @ 
Calendar, &c.—Scripture Weights and Measures, &c., &c. Price 4d, 3a 
in cloth. 7 | 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1864.. Arranged 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. : 
Tue Same Lessons, Smart Tyres, to place in Pocket 
Bibles, 1s. per 100. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES @ 
1864, for every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly @ 
Parts, price One Penny, or 8s. per 100: , { 
Tne Same Lessoxs, ry Leaves, on Stirr 
Fach Leaf contains the Lessons for one Sunday, forming “ a Scriptur @ 
Handbill,” to be given to the Scholars at the close of the teaching, t @ 
carry home to their Parents. In packets of 12, price One Penny. 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 


WHY? A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS FOR SUNDAY! 
SCHOLARS. By Ancrenr With Six Engravings. Price 
6s. per 100. 


THE TEACHER’S TOOLS: A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By the Rev. Jonn Curwen. 
Price 48. per 100. | 


OUR HOME PLANTS: A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS § 
TO THE PARENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By the Rev. 
Turornivs Lessry, Barnsbury. Price 4s. per 100. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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“ UPWARD AND ONWARD.”’ 
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Che Mile and its Souree. 
¥ 1s a marvellous fact, that whilst OUT. knowledge 
of the maguiticent rivers of the new world, which 
are tous but as of yesterday, has long heen full and 
exact, the problem of the Nile source has been 
solved only within the past year. 

The fountain-head of the river by which Abra-. 


+] 
ta 


ham wandered, a stranger in a strange land, by 
vinch Joseph dwelt, on which the infant Moses 


floated cradled on its surface, which is associated 
With the dim traditions of earlv civilization, and 
with the first records:of secular history, has been 
even until our own day shrouded in inipenctrable 
mystery. 

From the earliest times of Egypt's predomi- 


nance, through the lone intervening ages, re- 


searches and quiries have been neither few nor 
fur between. | 

Alexander the Great, the Roman emperors, the later kings 
of Eevpt, and European explorers, have been), baffled in 
endeavours to penetrate. the hidden source, and to C1ve to the 
world the much-coveted revelation. _ | 

‘Bruce, in the last century, by dint of no ordinary endurance 
and resolution, penetrated to the source of the Blue Nile, the 
eastern branch of the river, and rejoiced the thought that 


he had at length gained the hidden fount. + ‘‘ 1 triumphed here 


own mind,” said he, “over kings and their armies.”? 
But the Nile. source still lay far bevond the point) gained by 


Vlus. enterprising traveller; the White Nile, the longer and 


Mere important arm, had vet to be traced to its 
[It isn small cause for rejoicing that two of. otir country- 
men sh have achieved the proud distinction of accomplish- 


shich battled the efforts of the 
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monarchs, philosophers, and adventurers of old-world renown, 

as well as those of more modern enterprise. | 7 
The discovery has been made by penetrating to the fountain- 

head from the east coast of Africa, and thence descending the 


channel. 

Captains Burton and Speke, under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in 1857-9 traversed a large portion of 
the interior of the continent, a region never before visited by 
Europeans. In order to verify the theory then formed, ‘viz., 
that.a large lake discovered by Capt. Speke, and now called 
the Victoria N’yanza, was the reservoir from which the White 
Nile flows, another expedition was undertaken. 

Capt. Speke, accompanied by a brother officer, Capt. Grant, 
started from Zanzibar in September, 1860, and left the east 
coast of the mainland a few days afterwards. After protracted — 
delays, innumerable hardships, and perils by flood and field, 
they at length emerged from the wilds of the interior, and 
passed from the midst of barbarous tribes, whose countries 
they had traversed, into the more civilized regions of Upper 
Egypt, and so to Alexandria. = oe 

The discovery of the Nile, issuing from the great lake, a cut 
of which ap at the head of this article, is thus described 
by Capt. Speke :— | 

“* At last, with a good push for it. crossing hills and thread- 
ing huge grasses, as well as extensive village plantations lately 
devastated by elephants—they had eaten all that was eatable, 
and what would not serve for food they had destroyed with 
their trunks, not one plantain or one hut being left entire—we 
arrived at the extreme end of the journey, the farthest point 


ever visited by the expedition on the same parallel of latitude 


as King Mtésa’s palace, and just forty miles east of it. 

“We were well rewarded, for the ‘stones,’ as the Waganda 
call the falls, was by far the most interesting sight I had seen 
in Africa. Everybody ran to see them at once, though the 
march had been long arid fatiguing, and even my sketch-block 
was called into play. Though beautiful, the scene was not 
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exactly what I expected, for the broad surface of the lake was 
shut out from view by a spur of hill, and the falls, about 
twelve feet deep, and 400 to 500 feet woes, were broken by 
rocks. 

«Still it was a sight that attracted one to it for hours. ‘The 
roar of the waters, the thousands of passenger-fish leaping 
at the falls with all their might, the Wasoga and Waganda 
fishermen coming out in beats and taking pest on all the rocks 
with rod and hook, hippopotami and crocodiles lying sloepily on 


the water, the ferry at work above the falls, and cattle driven 


down to drink at the margin of the lake, made, im all, with 
the pretty nature of the country, small hills, grassy-topped, 
with trees in the folds and gardens on the lower slopes, as 
interesting a picture as one could wish to see. 

“The expedition had now performed its functions. I saw that 
old father Nile without any doubt rises in the Victoria N’yanza, 
and, as I had foretold, that lake is the great source of the 
holy river which cradled the first of our 
belief. 

‘¢T mourned, however, ‘iNles I thought how much I had lost, 
by the delays in the journey having deprived me of the 
pleasure of going to look at the north-east corner of the 
N’yanza, to see what connection there was, by the strait so 
often spoken of, with it and the other lake where the Waganda 
went to get their salt, and from which another river flowed to 
the north, making ‘ Usoga an island.’ But I felt I ought to 
be content with what I had been spared to accomplish ; for I had 
seen full half of the lake, and had information given me of the 
other half, by means of which I knew all about the lake, as 


far, at least, as the chief objects of geographical wd WR 


were concerned. 


‘Let us now sum up the whole, and see what it is worth. 
Comparative information assured me that there was as much 


water on the eastern side of the lake as there 1 is on the western ; 


if anything, rather more. 
“The most remote waters, or top ss of the Nile, is tin 
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southern end of the lake, situated close on the third degree of 
south latitude, which gives to the Nile the surprising length in 
direct measurement, rolling over thirty-four degrees of latitude, 
of above 2,300 miles, or more than one-eleventh of the circum- 
ference of our globe. 

‘Now from this southern point, rounded by the west, to 
where the great Nile stream issues, there is only one feeder of 
importance, and that is the Kitangule River; whilst from the 
southernmost point, round by the east, to the strait, there are 
no rivers at all of any importance ; for the travelled Arabs one 
and all aver that from the west of the snow-clad Kilimandjar 
to the lake where it is cut by the second degree, and also the 
first degree of south latitude, there are salt lakes and salt 
plains, and the country is hilly, not unlike Unyamuézi; but 
they said there were no great rivers, and the country was so 
scantily watered, having only occasional runnels and rivulets, 


that they always had to-make long marches in order to find — 


water when they went on their trading journeys; and further, 
those Arabs who crossed the strait when they reached Usoga, 
as mentioned before, during the late interregnum, crossed no 
river either. 

‘There remains to be disposed of the ‘salt lake,’ which I 
believe is not a salt, but a fresh water lake ; and my reasons are, 
as before stated, that the natives call all lakes salt if they find 
salt beds or salt islands in such places. Dr. Krapf, when he 
obtained a sight of the Kenia Mountain, heard from the 
natives there that there was a salt lake to its northward, 
and he also heard that a,river ran from Kenia towards the 
Nile. 

“Tf his information was true on this latter point, then, with- 
out doubt, there must exist some connection between his river 
_ and the salt lake I have heard of ; and this, in all probability, 

would also establish a connection between my salt lake and his 
salt lake which he heard was called Baringo. In no view that 
can be taken of it, however, does this unsettled matter touch the 
established fact that the head of the Nile isin 3 deg. south 
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latitude, where in the year 1858 I discovered the head of the 
Victoria N’yanza to be. 


‘‘T now christened the ‘stones’ Ripon Falls, after the noble- 
man who presided over the Royal Geographical Society when 
my expedition was got up; and the arm of water from which 


the Nile issued, Napoleon Channel, in token of respect to the 


French Geographical Society for the honour they had done me, 
just before leaving England, in presenting me with their gold 
medal for the discovery of the Victoria N’yanza.”’ 
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(Continued from page 31.) 


A THIRD very common mistake, and a very serious one as 
well, is to imagine that we can ever be happier in violating 
our*conscience than we can in following its warnings. From 
the highway of duty there branch off many by-paths. 
They look smooth and green, whereas the way in front is 
long, and steep, and dusty. If we remember aright, Bunyan’s 
by-path meadow led to a gloomy fortress called Castle 
Doubting, the master of which was one Giant Despair. It 
will always be a matter of suffering for us when we go astray. 
A reproachful conscience is like a toothache or a sprain: it 
paralyzes our energy; it dries up our cheerfulness. When we 
go to rest our sleep is troubled: when we awake in the 
morning we feel wearied and sad. We speak on this point 
from painful experience. Instance after instance recurs to 
our memory in which we acted with a want of integrity, and 
the result was always a loss of peace. 

Once, when we were young, we were quietly reading 
Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Rest ’’ on a Sunday afternoon up-stairs. A 
relative suddenly called to us, and asked us to take a letter to 
the post-office. We felt that it was wrong todoso. At the 


first call we gave no answer; unwilling to go, yet afraid to 
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being true to God would have come to our aid. As it was, our 
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urge our objection, and half inclined to pretend that we were 
not at home. But the call was repeated, and we went down 
very unhappy and very irresolute. The letter was given into 
our charge, and we Took ir. All our peace went,. and that 
for many days. The thought occurred to us, * What right 
have you to call yourself a Christian? You are disobedient ; 
and the very essence of religion lies in supreme loyalty to God. 
How would you be willing to suffer or die for Jesus Christ, if 
you dare not even ask your father to excuse you from doing a 
thing at which your conscience shrinks? What a. poor 
poltroon you have become.” Now it is quite possible that our 
father’s request was a right one. The writing or the posting 
of a letter on the Lord’s day is not necessarily sinful. It may 
be inexpedient: it is not always absolutely wrong. Lut we 
thought it wrong, and we were not true to our sense of duty. 
How we wished afterwards that we had refused!) How vain 
we felt it to be then to go and ask God for direction as to our 
path; for we felt that we were not willing to act up to the 
light, honestly and fearlessly, and that our prayers were those 
of the hypocrite. We do not say that it would not have been 
a real trial to have refused. Jt would have been. But the 
suffering would have been over in a few hours, our parent 
would have respected our motive, and the sweet conviction of 


sorrow lasted for weeks, a settled gloom rested on all our 
hours of work or recreation, and the persuasion that under 
a very little temptation our religion had proved worthless left 
behind it a pain that weighed upon our spirit like lead. 

| We remember, later in life, dining with an old friend and 
his wife on a Christmas Day: no other guest was present. 
Our friend several times during the dinner used the expres- 
sion, ‘God bless me!” or, ‘God bless my soul!” This 
language pained us extremely. We felt that it was a 
taking of God’s name in vain. Our conscience told us 
that we ought gently to mention to our friend the point 
wherein his speech offended. He was so kind that we could 
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hardly think that he would be offended, and he might 
even be thankful; for to avoid what was wrong we felt was 
more to his own interest than to ours. But we did not like 
to speak, however mildly, and we left his home with guilt 
gnawing like a worm at our heart. Our friend soon after- 
wards died, as far as we remember that Christmas Day being 
the last time that we ever broke bread with him; and if he left 
this world with the sin of profanity resting on his soul, he 
might well charge it upon us that we let him do what was 
wrong without an effort to teach him better. We had, how- 
ever, our suffering. For months we thought of our back- 

wardness in reproving, and we felt that the result to ourselves 
was a general decline in Christian feeling and practice. We 
thoroughly despised ourselves, and om scarcely say that 
when we lose our self-respect we lose every particle of our 
inward serenity. 

And yet, later in life, we remember at the commencement of 
a six weeks’ leave of absence making a voyage of some six 
hours’ duration in the early spring-time. Thesea was stormy, 
and we had a strong inward conviction on setting out that we had 
better defer our voyage until the morrow. But we had a great 
wish to go then. Our arrangements for departure were com- 
plete, our adieux were made, and we could not bear the idea 
of lingering for another four-and-twenty hours on a spot from 
which every one of our friends had supposed us departed. So 
we hasted away. And our peace too hasted from‘our heart 
and from our pillow. in the midst of our reugh passage 
we felt as Jonah felt when the sea wrought and was tem- 
pestuous. We felt that we were not “ in the way.”” Our whole 
five or six weeks’ holiday was somehow full of disasters. We 
lost money; we lost spirits. The simple fact is, we had not 
started under God’s blessing, and all went wrong. We are 
not sure that our whole after-life was not embittered by the 
step we then took. If a tree is felled to the earth its past history 
will be found written upon its trunk. The concentric rings of 
which that trunk consists are the proofs of the various stages 
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through which the tree has passed. A ring of unusual thick- 
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ness will denote its existence during a year of unwonted rain : 
a ring almost invisible will show the passage of the tree 
through a season of drought or blight. Hurts which it has 
received at different periods, through the lopping off its boughs, 
or the blasting of the storm, will all be chronicled in its 
texture. That voyage and its consequences left a mark upon 
ourselves. We are to-day, to some extent, what we are, 
through the false step which we then made in a rebellious and 
an unbelieving hour. 


If we are always found acting uprightly we shall make 


occasional mistakes. We shall sometimes, perhaps, do a thing 
which is extravagant, and sometimes one which is absurd. 
But no matter. Honest extravagance or honest absurdity go 
far to correct themselves. The moment we have taken an 
eccentric or an exaggerated course, we see wherein we were 
mistaken, and we reap from the step an increase of wisdom 


_ for our future guidance. But when we violate our consciences 


“the light within us is darkness ;” we put ourselves out of 
the way of Divine teaching. If we go on in the wrong way 


God will assuredly send suffering; or if he do not our lot will 


be stall worse; for the end of unrepented sin will be eternal 


ruin. 


. Of all life’s blessings a good conscience is the best. Poor 
and helpless we may be, persecuted and reproached. But does 
our heart not condemn us? Thex who are we that we should 


hang down the head and put on sackcloth? A good con- | 


science is a better treasure than a coronet. The eyes of the 


Lord are over all who have it, and with his favour and bless- 


ing and protection all must go well. : : 

One more mistake to which we allude is this, that the 
presence and friendship of the Lord Jesus Christ can ever be 
than a source of the highest joy either here 
One of the happiest men that ever lived was Lavater the 
German physiognomist. The secret of his happiness was a 
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close union with Christ. Christ was his life. To read of Christ, 
and pray to Christ, and meditate on Christ, was to him as the 
angels’ food which the servants of God ate when they went 
through the desert. The happiest men whom we know now 
on earth are men who enjoy the same Divine friendship. How 
can it be otherwise? The friendship of earthly friends who 
are persons of great influence, and who towards us are always 
gracious, and sympathizing, and generous, exerts over us a 
most powerful spell for good. How then can we be otherwise 
than happy if He who is full of grace, full of simple gene- 
rosity, full of personal affection for ourselves, full of delicate 
consideration for our feelings, our wants, and our woes, is 
always about our head and at our side? We have sometimes 
felt how happy it would make us to possess the friendship of the 
royal family, to be loved by them and known of them<as they 
seem to be loved by and known of us; and we have envied the 
surgeon or the drawing-master who has had access to their 
presence, and who has told us of their genuine and high-bred 
courtesy, and of their abundant kindness, towards all who 
come within their range. One of the titles of our Divine Lord 
is this : ‘‘ Prince of the kings of the earth.” He is the very 
fount of royalty; for ‘‘ by him kings reign.”” Would we go 
to theends of the earth to hear the wisdom and share the 
wealth of royal David’s son? ‘A greater than Solomon is 
here.” 

People will never see any loveliness in Christ’s person, or 


attach any value to Christ’s friendship, while they cling to 


their sins. Oh, if they would but believe the truth about sin; if 
they would but regard it as a lie and a cheat, which would 
blight their purest joys, and rob them of their heritage; if 
they would but call it by its true name, a following after that 


‘which God knows to be evil, and which he therefore forbids to 


his children! Christ would not deny us any true joy. But — 
he knows what sin is. He sees us playing with a serpent, 
and he says, Fling it away. He sees us drinking of a cup of 
poison, and in mercy he dashes it from our lips. In the know- 
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ledge of all the disorder and sorrow and death, the broken 
hearts and the blighted hopes, that sin has been the source of, 
he cries to us with a voice like that of the blast of a trumpet, 
‘«« Abhor that which is evil.” 

Now will we believe him? Will we let go sin, and embrace 
him as our happiness and our hope? Yes! as our happiness 


and our hope. Our happiness; for he is the ‘‘ Day-spring 


from on high,” the Sun of Righteousness,” the Light of the 
world,” the “bright and Morning Star.”” What a cluster of 
cheering figures these, each one as truthful as it is cheering. 
How can he be otherwise than happy, who thus having Christ 
walks in the light, whom light envelopes as a garment, who 
as a child of light is travelling every day nearer, nearer, 
nearer to the world where all is light, and where darkness 
never comes? Our hope too; for he is a ‘‘ rock,” and he tells 
us that houses built upon a rock never fall; he ‘‘ has the keys 
of death and of hell,” and if we be secure from death and 
secure from hell, we may well give thanks with joy in the 
persuasion that no possible thing in the universe can really 


hurt us. friendship with Christ, it is life’s richest blessing, 


death's sweetest consolation, heaven’s brightest boon! It is 
the ornament of youth, the crown of old age. Those who 
possess it not, no wonder if. they are never gay; if, after a 
bleak spring and a rainy summer, an autumn of decay and a 
winter of desolation end the scene. Those who have it, their 
path is through the singing groves, the tinkling rills, the 
pastures green. They now and then catch a sight of the pearly 
gates, the Jasper walls of the everlasting city, now and then 
catch the echoes of the ten thousand times ten thousand 
singing the new song. And if the distant vision of the city be 
Sweet, to tread its streets will be swdtter. If the faintly borne 
echoes of the music of the upper world be blessed, it will be 
more blessed to smite ourselves the harp, and lift up high our- 
selves the voice of abundant Halleluiahs. 
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THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFE. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Drensjamin West, or ‘‘ Brave Ben” as he was called by 
his mates, earned his living as a fisherman. He hved in one 
of those picturesque towns in the north of Devon which 
render the scenery of that beautiful county so noted and 
remarkable. A flat table-land, extending inland for some 
miles, encircled two-thirds of a small bay, im which rippled or 
foamed the waves from that part of the Atlantie which 
is formed by St. George’s Channel. It rose abruptly from the 
‘shore, supported by rocky cliffs to a giddy height above 
the sea. In a cleft of this ‘rock-bound coast’? stood the 
village; the houses built one above the: other in ledges 
of rock to the very top. Indeed, from the higher part 
you might literally look down the chimneys of the houses 
below you. One principal street, leading from a smali 
landingtplace or quay, could only be traversed by foot-pas- 
sengers: it consisted of flights of steps cut in the rock, 
varying in number from three to six, or seven; the flat 
on which each house stood forming a landing-place and 
rest for the toiler up this singular staircase. A few:re- 
spectable houses were scattered here and there, but the larger 
proportion consisted of white mud-covered cottages, in- 
habited by fishermen, whose boats on a summer evenini 
dotted the waters of the bay with their white sails, or looked 
like a miniature fleet as they bent their course homewards 


in tiny phalanx and Armada-like course. We are writing in 


the past tense; but as the pretty village of Higheliff was fifty 
years ago, so it is now; its white cottages gleaming out 


amidst the overshadowing foliage, and appearing from the . 
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bay as a nest of white doves safely sheltered beneath the 
rocks. | 
‘‘Brave Ben’? and his comrades had for years followed 
their humble trade, daring the dangers of the sea with un- 
flinching courage; for the tiny bay could toss its waves at 
times into surging billows. We may call the occupation 
humble, and yet none have been more highly honoured. Our 
Saviour’s first disciples were fishermen, and on the deck of a 
fishing-boat was performed one of his grandest miracles ; 
when he rebuked the winds and the waves, and there was 
a great calm. The dangers that then alarmed the fearful 
disciples still exist, and it was in one of these terrible storms 
that the wife of ‘‘ Brave Ben” lost not only her husband, but 
her two noble boys at the ages of twelve and sixteen. On 
this sad day, when near home with his hoat, he had returned 
with his usual fearlessness tothe assistance of a comrade; but, 
alas! his efforts were vain. The two boats were both lost, and 
the widows and orphans left to struggle with the world 
as they best might. There is among the poor a readiness 
to help each other in trouble and poverty, even to fhe sacrifice 
of self, which those who have enough and to spare would 
do well to imitate. But while the inhabitants of Higheliff 
came forward at once to offer their mites for the help of 
the widows and orphans, there were those in the neighbour- 
hood not only able but willing to afford more valuable aid. 
*‘ Brave Ben” left two children : Patty, twelve years of age; 
and her little sister Lucy, four. Added to this their mother, 
never. very strong, was thrown on a bed of sickness by 
the shock, from which she never recovered, although she 
lingered nearly two years afterwards. Not far from the 
higher part of the village the beautiful estate of Denham 
Court covers many miles with its park, kitchen and flower 
gardens, and rich plantations, extending even to the edge 
of the cliff, and overshadowing its steep elevations with 
noble trees or wild brushwood. The sea-coast in some 
counties, Devonshire more especially, is remarkable for the | 
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luxuriant growth which covers the rocky boundaries of the 
ocean. This is one peculiar feature of the bay on which 
Highcliff is built. Ia summer the higher cliffs are covered 
with verdure even to the water’s edge, giving to the noble 
curve of waters the appearance of an Italian lake, while 
the deep blue of a Devonshire sky increases the illusion. 

Lord Denham had three daughters, and it is the highest 
honour to say of one of them, that she was a fearless 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, in those days when 
to profess religion was at once to incur mockery and ridicule, 
not only from the world, but from relatives; and Lady 
Arabella’s sisters did not spare her. But Lord Denham 
loved his youngest daughter; he could appreciate the loving 
gentleness and patience which he saw every day displayed ; 
and he readily advanced for her all the money she required to 
carry out her deeds of love and mercy in the village. All 
the family were ready to help in the sad hour that made 
Patty’s mother a widow; but more than money did the 
simple-hearted mourners appreciate the personal sympathy of 
Lady Arabella Denham. No case of sickness or sorrow 
ever passed unnoticed or unrelieved by her. She would 
watch by the sick-bed of the suffering infant; she would her- 
self tend the paralysed or rheumatic old man or woman, 
soothing them with kind words, or reading to them from that 
book where only can be found real comfort in the hour of 
need. And this was the mistress with whom Patty Dale had 
passed nearly ten years of her life. 7 

On the death of Mrs. West, leaving her two girls orphans, 
her husband’s unmarried sister travelled from a large town in 
the south of Devon, to make some arrangement for the 
children. Patty she considered old enough to go out to 
service, and therefore at once offered to adopt the little 
fair-haired Lucy, and bring her up to her own business,. 
as a dressmaker. This was a proposal not to be despised. 
Even Patty, though she dreaded the separation, rejoiced for her 
little sister’s sake; and-the villagers looked upon Lucy’s 
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' fortune as made, for Miss West was known to have saved’ 
some money. Lady Arabella alone trembled. She saw that 
¢his maiden aunt was.a worldly minded woman, only anxious 
to do her duty to the little orphan, and secure her welfare in 
the present life: there was no thought for the future. She 
could, ‘however, ‘turn to the elder child—to Patty—and 
looking forward with youthful hope and unshrinking faith, 
“‘@ast her bread upon the waters.” Patty should be taken to 
Denham Court, be ‘trained by the housekeeper to fit her 
for this life; and she herself would try to. follow up the 
teachings of the pious and Christian mother they had lost. 
And then, im the future, Lucy, again thrown under her sister’s 
influence, might be brought into the fold at last. 

And Lady Arabella well performed her part. Patty 
became a dependant at Denham Court, and under the 
training she received became an expert and clever servant. 
How far the sweet lesson of our holy faith taught by 
her young mistress sunk into her heart will be seen in 
the course of our story. 

‘Two years after Patty’s admission to Denham Court, 
Lady Arabella became the wife of a nobleman higher in 
rank ‘than the husbands of her sisters, and one too who 
loved ‘the religion she loved, and worshipped as she wor- 
shipped. ‘This marriage caused some little surprise to the 
Barl’s family. Her sisters had often said contemptuously that 
Arabella would of course marry a Methodist parson ; and now 
she ranked above them.’ They did not understand the 
text, “* ‘Them that honour me I will honour.” es! 
~ Patty accompanied her young mistress to her new home. — 
She ‘was of too homely a character to be promoted to 
any high position in the household, but her cleverness in the 
dairy ‘made her a valuable servant in that department, 
endation in the eyes 
farmer in the neigh- 
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Patty was in ker twenty-first year, Lady Arabella’s husband 
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gave them Cowslip Farm, on his own estate; and here they had 
resided for about six years, when the death of Lucy's aunt 
deprived her of a home. Patty had not seen her sister since 
her wedding-day: she was then a child of twelve. The 
intervening years had changed her from a child to a woman ; 
and when Patty, with her husband’s hearty approval, wrote to 
offer her sister a home, Lucy accepted the invitation with 
joy: How clio: wes: received ‘eur The 
results remain to be told. 


Half-bours toith the Celescope. 


Astronomy has well been called ‘‘the loftiest of all the 
sciences;’’ but although it is quite correct that comparatively 
few can climb to its greatest heights, it is equally true that all 
may walk in its easier paths, and even in its first steps may find 
both pleasure and profit. Nor can the student who enters con 
amore upon its pursuit be satisfied with pondering its abstract 
truths alone: unconsciously he will wander into those other 
fields of knowledge which lie on either side of it, and to which 
so many of its side-walks lead. He cannot thoughtfully 
observe the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies, or the 
- ever-changing relative positions of the moon and planets, with- 
out desiring to become acquainted with the laws of motion, 
gravitation, and light. ‘The power of the sunbeam will suggest 
inquiries im the solution of which he must make some progress | 
in chemistry, and in that highly interesting branch of science 
now known as thermo-dynamics ; meteorology and electricity 
will also come before his notice, and the consideration of the 
various nebule will doubtless lead him into those delightful | 
regions where theory and fancy seem to border on each other, | 
and where the mind may roam in the fall enjoyment of such 
pleasures as are rarely to be found elsewhere; and if he 


wishes to pursue the subject in its more practical veeerr 
will be quite roficienc 
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mathematics. Noristhisall. There are still higher thoughts 
to which the student of this science can hardly be a stranger. 
Can he contemplate the most stupendous of created works, can 
he note the wondrous order which reigns amongst them, or the 
perfection and simplicity of the laws which they obey, without 
being impressed with an idea of the greatness, the power, and 
the wisdom of that God who made them all, gave to each its 
appointed place, and who “ calleth them all by their names” ? 
When he gazes upwards at those glittering orbs which stud 
the midnight sky, han he be unmindful of their voiceless 
speech ? must he not rather ba constrained to utter with the 
psalmist, “‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which |thou hast ordained; what is 


man, that thou art mindful of hjm ? ? and the son of man, that 


thou visitest him ? ”’ | : 

It is our present purpose to offer to our readers a few short 
papers upon astronomical subjects especially descriptive of 
those of the heavenly bodies which may be said to come 
within the range of ordinary observation; and since we have 
chosen for our title, ‘‘ Half-hours| with the Telescope,” let us 


spend the first in endeavouring to understand the principles of 
the instrument itself. 


Everybody knows what a burning-glass i is, and how to use 


one. It is a lens convex on one or both surfaces ; and its effect — 


is to refract all the rays which pass through it, and to bring 
them together at one point, which is called the focus, situated 
at a greater or less distance from the lens according to the 
amount of its convexity. At the focus of the lens an inverted 
image of the object to which it has been presented is formed ; 


and the main principle of the telescope is simply this, that 


with one lens, called the object-glass, we thus form an image, 


and with another lens, or series df lenses, called eye-pieces, 


we magnify that image. In the case of reflecting telescopes, 
the image is formed by the reflection van, 's from a 
concave mirror, called the speculum, and it is magnified by an 


eye-piece as in instruments of other construction. But although 
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this is the abstract principle upon which the telescope is made, 
very many difficulties present themselves in practice, and to 
comprehend these it will be necessary for us to understand 
something of the laws of light. The pure white sunlight is 
not a simple thing. Experiment proves it to be compounded of 
various hues, of which red, yellow, and blue, are said to be 
primary. Any one may test this for himself. Let a ray fall 
upon a glass prism, so as to pass through and be refracted by it, 
and upon a screen placed to receive them seven beautiful — 
tints will be seen arranged in the following order: violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. These are called 
the prismatic colours, and together form what is known as the 
solar spectrum. 

But why does a prism thus separate them? It is because 
each ray is refrangible in a different degree; violet most, red 
least, and those intermediate in the order named. Hence then > 
arises the first difficulty in the construction of an object-glass ; 
for our readers will see at once that if the rays are thus 
unequally refrangible, the focus of blue will be shorter than 
that of red; in fact, each separate colour will have its own 
distinct focus; all objects would therefore be seen surrounded 
by beautifully coloured borders, which, however enchanting 
the effect, would for scientific purposes be regarded as a very 
serious inconvenience and defect: ‘This defect is known as the 
chromatic aberration of the lens, or its error of colour, and 
obviously depends upon its refractive power. There is another 
difficulty quite as serious in effect, although more easily 
remedied. Itis found that the focus of the centre of a convex 
lens is not the same as that of its margin; so that an object. 
seen with distinctness through the centre would appear — 
confused towards the edges, and vice versa. This is termed the 
spherical aberration of the lens, and is dependent upon its 
shape. One more trouble arises from the quality of the glass. 
used, and the great difficulty experienced in procuring pieces, 
especially of large size, which are perfectly homogeneous, or of 
exactly the same optical density throughout, so that the 
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1. amount of refraction all over the lens shall be proportionate. | 
| ' The effects of both chromatic and spherical aberrations of a | 
t lensymay be seen in some degree by forming an optical i mage | 

e of a candle-flame upon a sheet of white paper ; but when it is | 
| 5 remembered that the requirements of a first-rate astronomical 


| 
| 
| telescope are that the image of the object viewed shall bear 
. magnifying several hundreds of times without the slightest 
| indistinctness or colour being perceptible, some idea may be 
| | gained as tothe difficulties to be overcome. So great were 
. these considered to be, even by Sir Isaac Newton, that he 
gave up the attempt in despair, and applied himself to the 
. construction of reflecting telescopes. However, in the year 
| 1729 a Mr. Hall contrived to combine two lenses in such a 
| way that the error of one was made to counteract that of the 
| other, and a colourless image was the result. Subsequently 
Mr. Dollond, in 1765, made further improvements both in 
object-glasses and eye-pieces, and our present telescopes 
generally are constructed upon his plan, which we will try 
briefly to explain. We have already seen that by a convex lens 
the rays of light are conveyed to a focus, and that the blue ray 
converges more than the red. If a concave lens is used, refrae- 
tion takes place in an opposite direction, the rays diverge on 
passing through it, and the blue ray, being most refrangible, a | 
diverges more than the red. We can easily conceive, then, j e 
that if alens of each kind were used in combination, their - 
ie tendency would be to correct each other. In practice this is 
@ _- @ffeeted by forming one lens of crown glass and the other of 
flint glass (which refract light in a different degree), and then 
grinding their surfaces with such perfect accuracy that the 
error of the one exactly counterbalances that of the other, and 
the foei of all the rays are coincident. A lens thus combined. 
is said to be achromatic ; but so great is the amount of care 
required in their construction, that lenses of the first quality are 
very expensive, especially if of large size, each inch in diameter 
adding very greatly to the cost. | 

Compared with the most successful effort of human art, how 
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exq uisitely perfect is that very beautiful optical instrument the 
eye. lit has a doubly convex lens within it, with which an 
image is formed upon the darkened screen behind. There is no 
aberration there: it is perfectly achromatic ; for it is formed of a 
number of little segments combined in such a way that its 
centre is optically denser than its edges. Its shape is that 
known in optics as aplanatic (no straying), more convex on one 
side than the other, and before and behind it are liquid humours 
through which all the rays must pass, and by which they are in 
some degree refracted also. It can focus itself instantly accord- 
ing to the distance of the object viewed, and a curtain of 
wondrous delicacy and beauty in front of it dilates or 
contracts according to the intensity of the light to which it is 
exposed. | 

But before we bring this paper to a close let us say a few 
words about the mounting of the telescope. If the instrument 
is of small size, usually a stand which admits of two motions, 


horizontal and vertical, is used ; but for more correct purposes 


what is termed an equatorial stand is employed, which is 
constructed upon the following principle. The earth, it is well 
known, turns round once in about twenty-four hours from 
west to east, the imaginary line passing through its centre 


upon which it turns being called its axis; and the apparent 


motion of the stars from east to west is simply the effect of 
this movement of ours in the opposite direction. The portions 
of the sky towards which the earth’s axis points, are called the 
poles of the heavens ; and around them, for obvious reasons, all 
the stars seem to revolve. Now, if. the telescope can be 
mounted so as to turn upon an axis which shall be parallel to 
that of the earth, we shall see at once that by simply turning 
it round it would follow the course of the stars, no matter to 
what portion of the heavens it was pointed; and again, if 
machinery were used which would turn this axis round in 
exactly the same time as the earth itself, the astronomer need 
only find the object he wishes to observe, and the clockwork 
would always keep it in the fieldof view. Of course the inclina- 
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tion of the axis of the telescope must vary according to the 


latitude of the locality in which it is situated. Thus at the 
equator it would be horizontal, or at the poles perpendicular ; 
and in our own case (514 deg. north) it would have to be inclined 
483 deg. from the zenith and towards the north. With a 
telescope thus mounted, and with circles attached to it upon 
which the degrees are marked, the observer can tell with the 
utmost accuracy the precise portion of the heavens to which 
the instrument is turned, and can of course with equal cer- 
tainty turn it to any point he pleases. — | 
We fear we have already exceeded our allotted space in thus 
barely glancing at a subject the complete history of which would 
fill a volume ; but we feel sure that those of our readers who feel 
interested in the subject will avail themselves of other sources 
of information in which it is treated of at far greater length 


than our present. space permits. In our next paper we shall 


endeavour to make some ‘practical uso of the telescope, and 
spend the next half-hour in an examination of the grand centre 
of the solar system. 


\ 


Won't Pav.” 


GrorcE STEPHENSON, the great engineer, was often called 
upon to pass an opinion upon newly invented machines. On 
one such occasion he listened kindly and courteously to the 
inventor’s somewhat lengthy and profuse praise of his own 
work ; but when words failed this voluble gentleman, and he 
paused, as he supposed, to hear his own opinions endorsed, 
Stephenson quietly and quaintly remarked, “It won’t pay ;” 
and since I read this incident these words have again anid 
again come up in my mind. 

“It won’t pay.” What numerous and weighty questions 
are settled by this one consideration. Many of the affairs of 
the country, of each f amily, and of each individual, entirely 
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depend upon it. When a boy is going to learn anything new at 
school, it is often the first question his parents ask, whether or 
no it will serve him in after-life ; when he grows to be a man, 
whether or no it will pay; and very often great statesmen and 
rulers ask the same question in reference to more important 
matters still. But it has occurred to me that some of those 
things which are generally highly esteemed, ‘‘won’t pay”’ 
after all. The other day, as I was passing down a long street 
crowded with warehouses full of rich and valuable property, 
I felt extremely glad to think that many of the owners had 


- become possessed of these things by means of their own 


industry and perseverance; but from gladness I went to 
sadness, when I thought that some of these men were hard 
and avaricious, striving with might and main to get riches for 
the mere delight of possessing them ; and these thoughts were 
called up in my mind by an account which I had heard of a 
poor, miserable-looking man, who was seen constantly engaged 
in a little office down one of the dingy streets of the city of 
London. Day after day he worked there; and far into the 
night, when the city was hushed and still, the burning lamp 
proved to the chance passer-by that the solitary occupant of 
that dismal room was at work. He kept no clerk. He had no 
friends, and no home but this: here he ate and drank, and 
lived and slept. But one morning the office was not opened as 
usual; and this circumstance having attracted attention, the 
door was forced open, when the spectators saw misery and 
dirt, and upon shelves round the room were arranged thou- 
sands of sovereigns in bags; but the merchant! where was 
he? Ah! there, stretched upon his straw pallet, thrown 
upon the floor, he was lying, the dew of death upon his brow, 
the lamp of life gone out. There was no friendly hand to close 
his eyes, no tear to drop upon his couch, no heart to feel the 
loss; and so the miser died. In no-sense could his life now be 
said to be a profitable one; and be assured that a life of selfish 
money-getting ‘‘ won’t pay.” 

There are a great number of persons whd spend their lives 
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for the one purpose of making themselves appear great, and 


3 regard to the welfare of those around them. They are utterly 
wall so long as they succeed. Boys 
at school often imitate grown-up ambitious people in this 
I have known boys who, the moment they entered 


who opposed them, in gaining the submission of all around 
a them, until some tough little fellow has defied their authority, 
4 and shown them to be bragging, empty-headed fellows, and 

| then they have sunk back to their proper place, and been 
laughed at, where before they were treated with great 


be supreme. For some time he was successful, fighting and 


who was more than his equal, and Wellington conquered 
Napoleon the Great, and sent him away to the Island of St. 
Helena ; and when this great soldier laid him down to die. 
upon that lonely, rocky, desolate island, he must surely have 
felt how unprofitable his life had been. A life of self-aggran- 
dizement without regard to those around us “‘ won’t pay.”” _ 

There are many lives of hypocrisy in this world ; persons 
who are pretending to be what they really are not, trying to 


more clever, than others: but this ‘won't pay,’ because 
the hypocrite will always be uneasy, constantly fancying 


him; and besides, it is almost certain that he will be found 
out, and despised, and scorned, and will know when it is too 
late that hypocrisy “‘ won’t pay.” | 
pay ;” soon we shall be getting old, and 
our life will be nearly spent, and as we travel on in the journey 


school, have desired to be considered the greatest persons there, : 
and sometimes they have succeeded, by means of bullying those- 


There was a great warrior whose ruling passion was ambi- 


conquering wherever he went; but at last he met some one 


cheat people into the belief that they are wiser, or richer, or- 


that his fellow-men are only waiting the opportunity to expose _ 
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65 
of life we shall see many of those who started when we did, 
bearing the fruit of good and noble deeds which they have 
done, of lives well and usefully spent, whilst we shall be 
empty-handed. 

Lives of procrastination, putting pn off until to-morrow, 
““won’t pay ;” for time passes so quickly that we shall find hour 
after hour, and day after day, and year after year, passing 
away, and yet the thing we ought to have done left undone, 
and at last we shall deeply regret the many opportunities 
we have missed. If you have anything to do, do it at once, 
‘‘don’t let the grass grow under your feet,” “make hay while 
the sun shines,’’ and yours will be profitable lives. | 

Many of those who live the sort of lives about whith +S 
have been writing, seem, however, to go on very well, and 
to make things “ pay ;”’ but we must not forget that there is a 
sense in which their lives cannot be profitable: the day will 
come when riches will be left behind, when the ambitious will 
be laid low, when the hypocrite will be thoroughly known, — 
when the idle will have to render an account of his time, and 
the procrastinator will find time all gone. 

If what I have written shall induce any of sna) sealable 
resolve that theirs shall be useful, profitable lives, spent to 
the glory of God and for the benefit of those around them, 


then my purpose will be answered, and George Stephenson’s 
shall serve a double J. M. 


- Canxon-Batits.—A cannon-ball, in its flight invisible to those whom it, 
passes, may be distinctly seen by a person standing behind ‘the piece, and. 
commanding a perspective view of its course. This terrible sight conveys 
to the mind a new and frightful iidea of this destructive mais, 
through the air with the superhuman fury of a demon. 

Susricion.—There is nothing makes a man suspect much, more than 
to know little; and therefore men should remedy suspieion by pro- 


— to know — and not to po their suspicions in smother.— 
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Our Colonies. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue name of New Zealand is given to the largest and most 


interesting group of islands in the South Pacific. They are 


three in number; viz., New Ulster, New Munster, and New 
Leinster ; and their united territorial extent is about one-fifth 
more than Great Britain. They were discovered by Abel 
Jansen Tasman, a Dutchman, on Friday, 13th September, 1642, 
who called them ‘ Staatenland,” or, ‘‘ the States’ Country.” 


In the following year the States General of Holland changed 
the name to New Zealand, although the newly discovered 


country was rugged and mountainous, having many summits 


covered with perpetual snow, while the Dutch province after 


which it was called is extremely low and marshy. 

These islands are about 13,000 miles from England, and 
are very nearly at our antipodes; consequently our noon is 
their midnight, and our July their coldest month. The 
climate of New Zealand greatly resembles that of the British 
Islands; but it is more equable, for the heat of its summer 
never withers the grass, nor does its coldest night produce 
more frost than a morning’s sun can dissipate. To the 
English farmer New Zealand presents many attractions. It 
is everywhere covered with verdure; but in some districts it 
presents immense tracts of grazing land which are not sur- 
passed in excellence by any in the world, and for the 
purposes of sheep-farming it is probably unequalled. All 
European vegetable productions thrive luxuriantly, and even 
the grape and other fruits of southern Europe ripen in the 
open air. At Wellington, on Cook’s Straits, the natives plant 
their potatoes at all seasons, and such is the mildness, of the 
winter that the flowers are but slightly retarded in blooming ; 
while at Port Nelson, on the west coast, geraniums, fuchsias, 


and other summer flowers of England, continue to blossom 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


during the whole of winter. The Canterbury settlement is well 


adapted for agricultural purposes, affording excellent natural 
pasturage, and capable of yielding abundant crops of all kinds 
of grain, potatoes, and European fruits and vegetables. At 
Lyttleton, on Victoria Harbour, the climate resembles that of 
the most pleasant spots in the south of France, and the gardens 
of the settlers teem with flowers and fruits of the finest 
quality and most beautiful appearance. Of Otago, near the 
southern extremity of New Munster, it is said that the 


adaptation of the soil for the growth of wheat and other grain, 


and particularly. of potatoes, and the richness and abundance 
of the pastures, seem to place this district in the foremost rank, 
in point of agriculture, among the soils of New Zealand. 
Flax grows wild in all parts of the country, and not only 
supplies an excellent substitute for Russian hemp, but yields 
a kind of honey which surpasses in deliciousness of flavour 
the finest honey collected by bees. The native shrubs are 
abundant and nutritious ; grasses specially adapted for sheep 
are numerous; and even the palm-tree and sugar-cane are in 
some parts familiae objects. 

As these facts have become known the rush of emigrants has 
been so great that within the last twenty years not fewer than 
one hundred thousand have settled in the country, England 
having supplied by far the greatest number. These emigrants 
have in several instances formed settlements in which religious 
creeds have been the chief bond of association. Thus we have 
the Canterbury settlement, containing about 2,500,000 acres of 
land in the neighbourhood of Banks’s Peninsula, which was 
formed exclusively on the principles of the Church of England. 
The Otago settlement is about 150 miles south of the former. 


It was founded in 1848 by an association of gentlemen con- 


nected with the Free Church of Scotland, and is composed 
almost entirely of Scotch. The first Wesleyan missionaries 


landed in New Zealand in January, 1822, and for a time, 
Hokianga and Kiapara became their head-quarters ; but they 


have long since established mission-stations in all parts of the 
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country; and in 1861 the society enpley ed no fewer than 
twenty-two missionaries and six native assistant missionaries. 
In the same year a synod, presided over by Bishop Williams, 
‘ was held in the diocese of Wainpu, in which all the proceedings 
were conducted in the Maori or New Zealand language. In 
his opening address the Bishop said, ‘“ It is now. twenty-five 
years since the Gospel was first introduced to this part of the 
island; and by God’s blessing his word has prevaiied and 
prospered.” Other religious denominations have also exerted 
themselves for the spiritual welfare of New Zealand, and 50 
great has been the success of missionaries yenerally that 
emigrants have found their presence and influence over the 
natives of the greatest importance. __ 
No part of the world can present a population formerly so 


far beyond the pale of civilization that has in so short a time 


become civilized and Christianized. No man deserves to be 
mentioned with greater honour in connection with the spread 
of religious truth in New Zealand than the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden, who in 1814 headed the first missionary settlers. 
Though the natives were savages and cannibals, he soon found 
that the Gospel was capable of affecting their hearts and 
improving their lives. In 1819 he purchased 13,000 acres of 
land from one of the chiefs, and there the missionaries were 
settled. Tis plan was taken up by the Church Missionary 
Society ; and in 1840 that society had twelve mission-stations 
on the east side of New Ulster. 3 
It is interesting to observe the extent of British influence 
even in the names that have been adopted in this important 
Thus, New Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster, 
represent the three islands of New Zealand; Milton, 
Shakspeare, and Newton, are names given to three ‘eur in the 
Middle Island ; there are Points earing the names of Rafiles, 
Napier, Metcalfe, and Rodney, and rivers which are called 


Thames, Ashley, Moly neux, Buller, and Grey. Among the 


towns the familiar names of Wellington, Nelson, Mokbensaall 
Russell, and Victoria, are iuund; while in the various mission 
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settlements names have been chosen that had special con- 
nection with each particular denomination. ‘This is stmkingly 
prominent in the Episcopalian settlement, where the names of 
Canterbury, Christchurch, Sumner, Whately, and Wilberforce, 
are specially honoured. Cook’s Strait, Hawke’s Bay, Banks’s 


Peninsula, and Queen Charlotte’s Sound, also preve that 


English names have long been associated with New Zealand. 

In addition to the respectable and religious classes of 
emigrants already referred to, many characters of a very 
different description found their way to New Zealand. These 
were deserters from merchant vessels, and runaway convicts 
who took native wives to procure the protection of some tribe. 
If to this collection we add the shore traders, the whalers, the 
sealers, the speculators from Sydney, and adventurers from all 
parts of the world, we shall not be surprised to find that the 
principles of the Gospel did not always triumph. Indeed, the 
outrages perpetrated by escaped convicts became so numerous, 
that application was made by some of the settlers to the 
Government -of New South Wales for protection agaist 
them. | 

This was in 1833, and for six years an official connected with 
the civil establishment of New South Wales administered the 
Jnw in the colony. In February, 1840, a treaty was negotiated - 


at Waitangi between the native chiefs and Queen Victoria’s 


representative, by which her Majesty imparted to the natives 
all the rights of British subjects, and guaranteed to the chiefs 
the undisturbed possession of their lands; the chiefs on their 
part ceding to her Majesty all rights of sovereignty. On 
Thursday, 21st May, 1840, the whole of the three islands were 
declared to be under the sovereignty of Queen Victoria; the 
following year New Zealand was proclaimed a colony separate 
and independent from New South Wales; and in 1850 the 
New Zealand company which was established in 1841 was 
dissolved. The treaty of Waitangi made it optional for the 


chiefs to sell their property; but it secured to the Crown of Eng- 


land the right of pre-emption in those lands which the chiefs 
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might wish to dispose of; the 


Many of these chiefs, having invested their money in Govern- 


these friendly chiefs sent an address to our widowed Queen, 


are now sighing in sorrow together with you, even with a sorrow like to 


| 


you will lie buried 
sed now among the other departed kings !” 


the skies. 


te Yes, in thy lifetime thon wast great.” 


1862, "page 470. 


‘@umbers of the natives, their 
| ‘With which the process of inco 


‘have suffered 


to be agreed on 


and a proportionate amount of 


_“O Victoria, our mother, we greet you!” “We, your Maori children, _ 
yours. All we can now do is to weep together with you, 0 our good” 


support my peace, hast borne to 


whole of this is in Yourn’'s for 
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Tho whole of 
now enrolling themselves.as, volunteers; additional troops are 


Om of be 


for their own advantage kept the people in ignorance-of their 
privilege of direct access to God, and taught them to: value 
more the supposed relics of a saint than the lessons of his life; — 
there was a splendid priory at Walsingham, in Norfolk. Built 
on foundations of solid masonry twenty feet thick, supported 


stone buttresses, embellished with all the cunning tracery of 
the middle-age architects, and lighted by “storied ‘windows — 
richly dight,” few of its priors and canons ever dreamed that 

the gorgeous pile would sink into ruin so soon. Nothing at — 
present remains of it, however, but a few crumbling walls, and | 
private estate of an English clergyman. 

Roger Ascham, the tutor to Lady Jane Grey, when visiting 
Colaipen: 1550, remarked, ‘‘The three kings” there (that 
is, the supposed relics of the wise men from the Hast) “* be not 
so rich, I believe, as was the Lady of Walsingham.” The 
reason of this was, that in a small chapel attached to it was a 


of this effigy, that many of the Kings and Queens of England, 
and subjects of all ranks, 
to lay their offerings and make their vows at its feet. The 
chapel that enshrined it was built in all respects like to that 
holy chamber in Nazareth where the Virgin was. saluted i 
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the angel Gabriel. It was a small wooden building, admitting 
the devotees on each side by a narrow little haat. A most 
erateful fragrance of incense was kept up within, and light 
only afforded by great wax candles. 

This chapel of the Virgin was founded by a Norman lady, 
Richeldie de Favraches, in the twelfth century; though the 
canons of the priory spread abroad a tradition that it was more 
ancient, and indeed had been erected by miracle. ‘They gave 
out that it dated from— 


‘ A thousand complete, sixty and one, 
The time of Saint Edward, King of this region ; 


meaning Edward the Confessor; and that the Virgin had coun- 
selled a pious widow-lady to build it, The spot she selected 


was near two wells, where afterwards was placed a chapel of 
Saint Lawrence; but— 


“ All night the widow remaining in this prayer, 


Our blessed Lady, with blessed ministers, 

Herself bemg her chief artrficer, 
A-reared this said house with angels’ hands, 

And not only reared it, but set it where it is, 

That is two hundred feet more m distance 

From the first place folks make remembrance.”’ *— 


The two wells were reputed to be sacred to the Virgin Mary, 
and that the spring suddenly burst from the earth at her com- 
mand. it was held to be wonderfully eilicacious in working 
cures. | 

Nor were these all the relics which attracted the faithful to 
Walsingham Priory: some of the milk of the Virgin, kept on 
the high altar, enclosed in crystal, and other exhibitions, were 


from time to time added. 

The keen and witty Erasmus visited Walsingham in the 
year 1511. He describes the chapel of St. as full of 
wonders. ‘‘ There we worshipped for a short time. Presently 
the jomt of a man’s finger is exhibited to us, the larpest of 

* From a ballad in the Pepysian Library, printed by Pynson, 1460. 
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three. I kiss it, and then I ask, ‘ Whose relies were these ?’ 
He says, ‘St. Peter’s.’ ‘The apostle?’ I ask. He said, 
‘Yes.’ Then observing the size of the joint, which might have 
been that of a giant, I remarked, ‘ Peter must have been a 
man of very large size.’ At this one of my companions burst 
into a laugh, which I certainly took ill, for if he had been 
quiet the attendant would have shown us all the relics. How- 


ever, we pacified him by offering a few pence.”’ 


The priors of. Walsingham, having made such a good thing 
of it, of course desired to render due honour to them patroness, 
the Virgin Mary. An impression of their seal is extant, 
bearing her effigy seated on a high-backed throne, with - 
curtains behind falling in ungraceful folds. The motto is, 


Ave Maria pleda [by mistake for plene} Dominus 


tecum.’’ (Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee.) 
But the end was near, for the very document to which this 
seal is attached is the acknowledgment of the Iing’s supre- 
macy over the Church, which was signed by Richard Vowell, 
the last Prior of Walsingham, and eleven of his eanons, and 
was very shortly followed by the suppression of the religious 
houses, and the enforced surrender of the priory, on the 4th of 
August, 1538, the thirtieth year of King Henry the Highth’s 
reign. 

A short time before, the King had ordered an account to be 
sent him of the offerings made by pilgrims, from which it 
appeared that during one year £201 was presented in the 
chapel of the Virgin, £2 at the sacred milk of the Blessed 
Virgin, and £8 in the chapel of St. Lawrence. These amounts 


‘represent, of course, much more than the same sums would be 
worth at the present day. The image was taken to London, 


as Bishop Latimer wrote to Lord Cromwell, ‘I trust your . 
lordship will bestow our great Sibyl to some good purpose, 
ut pereat memoria cum sonita [that its memory may perish 
with the sound of it]. She hath been the devil’s instrument 
to bring many (I fear) to eternal fire: now she herself, with 


- her old sister of Walsingham, her young sister of Ipswich, 
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with their other two sisters of Doncaster and Penryesse, would 
make a jolly muster in Smithfield. They would not be all day 
in burning.” 

Its reputation, howéver, was‘ not quite extinct: ‘¢ The 
image was not yet out of some of their heads.” A poor 
woman of Wells-by-Walsingham imagined a false tale of a 
miracle done by the image after it had been removed to 
London. But the newly constituted authorities had a short 
way of dealing with such impostors. She was set in the 
stocks, with a paper about her head, with the words, “A 
reporter of false tales;’? and afterwards carried in a cart 
through the town, young people and boys casting snow-balls at /§ 
her. The times had indeed changed: in less than a century 
before such a miracle would have met with ready belief, and § 
its reporter would have had credit instead of pelting for her 

In the days of the priory’s prosperity it owned many places 
* entertainment in the town to which the pilgrims resorted ; 

‘““The Maiden’s Head,’’ the emblem of the mercers, wil 
Restiiians found good customers in the fair votaries. 

The existing remains have been’ recently surveyed and 
excavated by Mr. Harrod and Mr. Lee Warner, nephew of the 
present proprietor.* They consist of the refectory or dining- 
hall, in the decorated style of architecture, a noble west 
window of which has been recently restored, and the bases of 
the beautiful columns of the priory church, which had been 
hitherto concealed under a raised flooring. A stone coffin, 
containing a skeleton, undisturbed, was also found. In the 
common place of the town is also a conduit covered by an 
ancient building, which now does duty as the town pump. 
Little else remains of all the stately and extensive edifices 


which once formed the wealthy and proud Priory of our Lady 
of Walsingham. 


* See Harrod’s “Gleanings among tho Castles and Convents of 


Norfolk,’ and a paper by Mr. Leo bide a in the “ Archeological 
J ourna ul,” vol. iii. 
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Che Simmer and bis “God. 


Lorp, I have sinned against thy holy will ; 
Thy laws have broken: dost thou love me still ? 
Thy Spirit quenched: there is no hope for me ; 

— the pale of pardon I must be. 


Can now, O Lord, my soul be saved alive ? 

‘With man,” thou’st said, “thou wilt not always strive ;’ 
And thou with me hast striven many ‘years, 

But still I would rebel, and had no fears. 


But now, O God, I see my ruined state: 

When thou hast left me; when ’tis now too late ! 
For I have grieved thy Holy Spirit so, 

No pardon can be left for me, I know. 


What shall Ido? Ah! what is this I see ? 
“When thou art heavy-laden come to Mz. 
If thou be weary I will give thee rest. 

| Comme, take my yoke upon thee; ’tis the best.” 


But, Lord, I am so vile: ’tis now too late! 
My sins are both too many and too great. | 
I hear a voice say, “‘ Though they scarlet be, 
They shall be pardoned if thou com’st to me.” 


a 


But thou art holy, Lord: can I draw near ? 
Can I—a guilty wretch—without a fear 
Approach thy throne, and fall before thy face, 
To sue for mercy, and to pray for grace ? 


“Thou mayest come: for thee my life I gave ; 
It is the guilty that I died to save. 

Believe on me, with sin be e’er at strife, 

And thou shalt surely have eternal life.’’ 


Then, Lord, I'll come, believing in thy name ; 

For thou’rt to-day, as yesterday, the same ; 

And I am sure thy word thou wilt not break, 

But wilt receive me, Lord, for Jesu’s sake. 

| Tav. 
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Eexts to Think, about. 
“Who despised the day of small things ?”—YZnox. iv. 10. 
“ Despondency paralyseg exertion, but hope stimulates and 


supports it. Themen who commences an undertaking with a 


the hopes of success are the means of 
obtaining it. Every great undertaking, especially where the 
scheme is novel ‘and ‘the difficulties are many, requires in its 
agents a temperature ‘of soul, if not approaching to enthusiasm, 
yet very far above lukewarmness or depression. ‘To succeed 
we must calculate wpon success. ‘It is very true there must be 
pradence, but it must mot be that prudence which creates 
timidity and chills the ardour of the mind. It must guide, but 
not freeze the rapid current of our zeal. . . . In many 
instances the most wonderful effects have resulted from causes 
apparently very small. Tt is so in pature. The oak in whose 
mighty shade a herd of cattle repoge and ruminate in comfort, 
Was once an acorn which the infant might have grasped in his 
hand, or the sparrow carried in her beak. The river that floats 
anavy, and becomes the means of fertility and the inlet of 
wealth to an empire, if traced to its source, would be founda — 
stream which the traveller might cover with his foot. Itis 

the same in the intellectual world. There was a time when 


multiplicution table; and Milton the of 
poetry upon his mata knee, from the rude verses of his 


time. But iden steikingly exemplified ix in the 
world of grace.” | 


From a@ sermon pe by the Rie. J. A. Sandi 
1820. 
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Ymportance’ of Wistering Well. 


Ir seems paradoxical to observe that the art of listening well 
forms a part of the duty of conversation. To give up the whole 
_of your attention to the person who addresses himself to you is 
sometimes a heavy task; but it is one which we must pay for 
the privileges of social life, and an early practice will render 
it almost an involuntary act of good breeding; whilst con- 
sideration for others will give this little ‘sacrifice a merit and a 
charm of which the lowest proof of Christian feeling can never 
be devoid. ‘To listen well is to make an unconscious advance- 
ment in the power of conversing. In listening we perceive in 
what the interest, in what the failure of others consists. We 
become, too, aware of our own deficiencies, without having 
them taught through the medium of humiliation. We find our- 
selves often more ignorant than wecould have supposed it pos- 
sible. We learn, by a verymoderate attention to the sort of topics 
which please, to form astyle of ourown. The “art of con- 
versation ’”’ is an unpleasant phrase. The power of conversing 
well is least agreeable when it assumes the character of an art. 
In listening a well-bred gentlewoman will gently sympathize _ 
with the speaker; or, if needs must be, differ as gently. Much 


character is shown in the art of listening. Somepeople appear 


to be in a violent hurry whilst another speaks: they hasten on 
the person who addresses them, as one would urge on a horse, 
with, “Yes, yes. Very good. Ah!” Others sit on the full 
stare, eyes fixed as those of an owl, upon the speaker. From 
— others a loud and long laugh is, at intervals, produced, and 
all the company turns round to see what was the cause of the 
merriment. But all these vices of manner may be avoided by 
a gentle attention, and a certain calm dignity of manner, based 
a reflective mind and humble 
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“These Three.” 


Or all stars that shine on high, 

One there is beyond compare. 

Winter storms that sweep the sky 
Dim not its lustre fair. 

Faith its name. In sorrow’s night, 

Pilgrim, trust thee to its light: 

It shall surely guide aright. 

Of all birds that soar and sing, 

One there is of note most swect, 

And of truest, swiftest wing, _ 
Earliest dawn to greet. 

Yet hope loves to find its rest 

Deep within some earthly nest. 

Pilgrim, lure it to thy breast. 


Of all flowers that light the day, 
One in lowliest nook doth dwell. 
Hast thou found it on thy way ? 
Wear it; guard it well. 
Faith may shine serene above, 
Hope on bright wing heavenward rove, 
; Dearest gift of all is love! 
THEKLA. 


Controversy.—I never loved those salamanders that are never well 
but when they are in the fire of contention. I will rather suffer a 
thousand wrongs than offer one; I will suffer a hundred rather than 
return one; I will suffer many ere I will complain of one, and endeavour 
to right it by contending. I have ever found, that to strive with my 
superior, is furious; with my equal, doubtful; with my inferior, sordid and 
base; with any, full of unquietness.— Bishop Hall. 

Never Give Up.—What if you fail in business? You still have life 
and health. Don’t sit down and cry about mishaps, for that will never 
get you out of debt. Go to work at something, eat sparingly, dress 


moderately, drink nothing exciting, and, above all, keep a merry heart, 
and you'll be up in the world.-——Franklin. 
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“Words of Wisdom.” 


KnowLepGE.—Knowledge is a comfortable and necessary retreat and 
shelter for us in advanced age; and if we do not plant it while young, it will 
give us. no shade when we grow old.— Chesterfield. 

Tue: Scrietures.—The Scriptures contain, independently of a Divine 
origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more 
important history, and finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could 
be collected within the same compass from all other books that were ever 
composed in any age or in any idiom.—Sir Wm. Jones. 

‘Epvucation.—Education is the means by which our faculty of reason is 
made both the sooner and the better to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil.— Bishop Hooker. 

Frivority.—The trifling and frivolous mind i is always busied, but to 


little purpose. It takes little objects for great ones, and throws away upon 


trifles that time and attention which only important things deserve.— 
Chester field. | 

UnrENEWED Man.—Easy, good-natured, affable men, whose hearts are 
nevertheless unrenewed by Divine grace, may be compared to ripe plums 
and apricots, which, however soft and smooth on the oars yet have 
a hard stone within. 

Dratu.—There is nothing more certain than death, nothing more 
uncertain than the time of dying. I will, therefore, be prepared for that 
at all times which may come at any time, which must come at one time or 
another. I shall not hasten death by being still ready, but sweeten 

it. It makes me not die the sooner, but the better.— Warwick. 

_ Dutres.—Duties are ours: events are God’s. This removes an infinite 
burden from the shoulders of a miserable, tempted, dying man.—Cecii. 


_ Truta.—He that smarts for speaking truth hath a plaster in his own 
conscience.— Fuller. 


Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 


5. Pavt wrote an epistle that is not now contained in our- Bible. Where 


shall I find a reference to it? 
6. Absalom said, “ I have no son to ene my name in remembrance”’ 


(2 Sam. xix. 18); but in 2 Sam. xv. 27, we are told that he had three sons 


and one daughter. How can these texts be reconciled ? 
7. Did the elders who spoke in favour of Jeremiah (Jer. xxvi. 17—20) 
mention the case of Urijah in favour of Jeremiah or against him ? 


8. The word “ wench” is only used once in-the Bible. Where may it 
be found ? | 
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Arithmetical Questions. 


4. Ar the battle of the Alma, fought September 20th, 1854, 117,000 men 
were engaged. Tf 4,000, 6,000, and 23,000 had been added to the English, 
French, and Turks respectively, each of those armies would then have been 
equal to half the Russian army. How many men were there in each 


5. The London Monument was —_. to eommemorate the Great Fire 
of London, September 2nd, 1666. Its height is 202 feet, that being the 


exact distance from the place where the fire broke ont. How long musta 
cord be to reach from the top of the Monument to the place where the fire 
originated ? | 

6. The population of New Zealand in 1860 was 155,050. Of these 36 


per cent. were coloured people; the remainder were white. How many 
were there of each ? 


— 


Answers to Scripture Questions for Scripture 
Readers (#anuarp). 


1. Tue word Assir in 1 Chron. iii. 17, 18, means a prisoner; and as 


Jeconiah was for a long time a prisoner in Babylon, the verses probably 
only name seven sons of Jeconiah the prisoner. 


ais of his posterity ever 
sat on the throne of David, and therefore he is written “ childless.”’ i 
2. In Gen. i, 20, the word that was introduced by the translators, and in 


i the margin they wrote, “let fowl fly.’’ This makes Gen. ii. 19 the correct 
reading. | 


3. The Jews descended from Shem, and truly God dwelt im their tents. 
Since their dispersion the descendants of Japheth have occupied the terri- 
Wy tories of Shem. In either case, therefore, the prophecy has been fulfilled: , 


+0 4. “ Reverend” occurs only in Ps. cxix. 9. “Coffin”? occurs only 
in Gen. L. 26. 


answers to Arithmetical Questions anuatry ). 
1. Taomas Paxr and James Bowles lived each 152 years, Henry Jenkins 
169 years, and John Bayles 126 vears. 


, 2. The wheel of a barrow 14 inches in diameter would turn 253 times 
in going over London Bridge. 


8. The side of a square containing an Irish acre would moasure 8854 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR 1864. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK for’ 

1864. This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every 

_ Sunday School and in the home of every Scholar. It comprises a 

Calendar, containing a Text for Every Di Day in the Year; and it is 

-embellished with 12 beautiful Engravings, The Union “ List of 

Lessons”’ is also ere in full, for the convenience of Teachers and 
Scholars. Price One Penny. 


TEACHER'S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY for 1864; 
containi for Sunday in the Year— te— 
Jewish Lessons—Memoranda—Religious and 
Benevolent for Scholars’ Names and Residences— 

_ Scholars’ Attendance—Scripture Weights and Measures—Statistical 
Information, &c., &c. Limp roan, gilt edges, 1s. 4d.; with tuck, 2s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S CLASS REGISTER for 
1864; containing—Calendar for 1864—Address to Teachers—List of 
Scripture Lessons, 1864—-Names and Residences-—— Attendance: 
January to December—Cash Received—Memoranda—Chronological 
Table of Books in the Old and New Testaments—The Jewish 
&c.—Seripture Weights and Measures, &., &. Price 4d., 
in clo 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1864. 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


THe Same Lessons, rv Smartt Typz, to place in Pocket 
Bibles, 1s. per 100. | 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES, 


1864, for every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly 
Parts, price One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


THe Same Lessons, oy LEAveEs, on Paper. 
Each Leaf contains the Sees for one Sunday, forming “a pos sr 
Handbill,” te be given to the Scholars at the shone of rot the teaching, to 
carry home to their Parents. In 0 of 12, price One Penny. 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES. 


WHY? A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS FOR SUNDAY 
By Anctent With Six Engravings. Price 
8. per 

THE TEACHER'S TOOLS: A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By the Rev. Joun Curnwen. 
Price 48. per 100. 

OUR HOME PLANTS: A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 


TO THE PARENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By the Rev. 
Lussxy, Barnsbury. Price 4s. per100. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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The Children’s Party; or. a Day at Upland. Being 
Stories in Prose and Verse.. By Coustn Hexen. Cloth, ls. | 
Contents :—Our Party at Upland Hall, and how we were Disappointed 
—What Cousin Helen told us about the New Year's Gift—Little Mary’s 
Dream, and the bright Spirit—Little Mary’s Wish, and what the bright 


Spirit Said about it—The Cabinet Drawer, and its Wonders—Cousin Tom | 


Caught in a Trap—The Partridge’s, Ball, where several of our Acquaint- 
ances are Invited, but one great Person is Missing. 


A New Work by the Author of “‘ The Haunted House.”’ 


Pity the Little Ones! or, Little Helen, the Gleaner. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 6d. | | | 
Conrents:—The Easy-chair—The Doctor’s Assistant—The Gleaners— 
Billy’s Help—Father’s T’ea—Little Ellen’s History, and how she became a 
Housekeeper—Suffers from her Father's Violence—The “ Blue Bell” to 
Blame—Mrs. Wilson’s Tale—A bitter Struggle, but ‘‘God will help 


you.” 


of Engravings. 
Thoughts for Young Thinkers; or, Aaron Hall’s Tales. 


By Grorce Mocringr, now better known as ‘‘OLp HuMmpuHrey.” 
Cloth, 1s. | 
“They are the merriest, cleverest, and most lively bits of pen-and-ink 
sketches we ever read. They will be sought after with eagerness and 
delight, and result in practical good.”’— Wesleyan Times. 


Two Engravings. 


Dick and his Donkey; or, How to Pay the Rent. 
Cloth, 6d. 


Mrs. Dalton in Perplexity, and Jack the Donkey in Trouble—Money 


comes into Dick’s Pocket—A new sort of Purse to hold it—A Lesson for . 


Life—Dick in Trouble—-The Purse proves Unsafe—Jack and Dick are 
doomed to Part—Rescue arrives. 


Eight Engravings. 


The Giants, and How to Fight Them. New Edition. 


By Dr. Newron. Cloth, ls. 


“What a title for boys! One can imagine the sturdy youngster laying 
eager hand upon this fascinating volume, with anxious desire to make it 
9 tong on title might = extended, since we have not only the 

riants, bu € weapons wherewith to fight them, h 
detail.” — Weekly Record. | 
_ Twelve Engravings. 


The Governess; or, The Missin Pencil. ) 
Biition. By the Rev. J. T. Banu. Sloth, case. Second 


“This is a story of a religious tendency, and forms a very neat and 
appropriate present for a child capable of reading it. The treatment of 
the story is calculated to infuse sound principles in the minds of the 
young, and on that account may be confidently recommended as a Sunday- 
school prize, for which it is well adapted.” — Weekly Times. 


| Seven Engravings. 7 | 
Rachel; or, Little Faults. Third Edition. By Charlotte 


Euizazetu. Cloth, ls. 
“A story for young servant-girls, teaching the d ich 
from ever so slight a departure from the manifestly 
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Sbakspeare's Mirth-place. 


SHE town of Stratford stands in a fino open 
A= valley, in the midst of a pleasant well cultivated 
¢ country, through which the Avon, a consider- 
able stream, passes, and is a good, homely, quiet 
country town of some five thousand inhabitants. 
The whole place is redolent of Shakspeare memo- 
ries, and several spots in the neighbourhood 
claim the attention of the pilgrim who visits the 
shrine of the great English dramatic poet. 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, where he wooed and 
* won his wife, is still standing. Charlecote House 
and Park, where he stole the deer, and was sum- 
moned for his exploit before Sir Thomas Lucy, 
lies some four miles away on the banks of the 
river. The Church, with his tomb and well- 
known bust, below which you still read the rude 
sculpture of that somewhat awful warning which he left to be 
placed over his remains; and New’Place, where once stood 
the poet’s home in after life, and the famed Mulberry-tree 
planted by his hands, are within easy walking distance, 
and serve to call up memories of long past days, and a state 
of society very different from our own. Here and there, in 
the town itself, you find notice-boards, stating that certain 
relics of Shakspeare are to be seen: one such notice, project- 
ing from the front of an old humble-looking tenement in the 
principal street, proclaims, ‘‘In this House the Immortal 
Bard was born.” Our engraving will give you, reader, a very 
correct impression of it, just as we remember to have seen it 
some years ago, when the writer and a friend had walked the 
day before from Coventry, through Warwick, and reaching 
Stratford late at night, drenched to the skin by a pitiless 
storm, had risen early nextmerni 
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wetting, that they might see this place that all the world of 
English literature is now thinking and talking about: for on 
April 23rd, in this year, 1864, the Three-hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Shakspeare’s birth is to be celebrated. 

The building is, as you will see, a very humbleene; and 
bears traces of the use to which, since the poet’s days, at has 
been put. The pent-house projection over the window an the 
ground-floor, and stall-board in front, tell of its occupation as 
a butcher’s shop. The main interest, however, centres im 
the room above, the veritable birth-place of the poet, in 


which there is now but little furniture, and but few relics; | 


the walls and low ceiling of the staircase as you ascend, and 
of the room itself, are covered in every part by many thousand 
names written in pencil; this curious album contains the 
autographs of princes and potentates, men of mark and fame, 
from all quarters of the globe, and of every rank and condi- 
tion. An odd story is told about them some years ago: the 
old lady who had charge of the place, and was accustomed to 


show it to visitors, threw up her tenancy in disgust, because 


the landlord raised her rent year by year, as the tide of visitors 
increased in number, until human endurance, at least as 
represented in this ancient dame, could no longer brook such 
_ extortions. Before quitting her position, she determined on an 
act of—revenge, shall we say? well, at least, of reprisal—for 
her wrongs. Having possessed herself of a whitewash brush, 
she made all clean and decent by administering a good thick 
coating of that material to the walls, ceiling, and staircase 

where the names were recorded, and then quitted the scene of 


her triumph, carrying with her the books in which other _ 


names were inscribed, as well as some mementoes of the 
Shaksperian epoch. The precious relics had— 
“ Vanished like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
And left not a wreck behind.” 


But she seems to have forgotten that— 


“ There is a divinity which shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will ;” 
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and this, or the blindness of the old woman’s rage, preserved 
the names to posterity: she had forgotten to mix any size in 
the whitewash ; and so, with pains and skill, and much careful 
rubbing, the coating of whitening was removed, and one by 
one, and hundreds by hundreds, the autographs came back to 


light. 


Since the occasion of our visit, the house has been pur- 
chased by a public subscription, in order to preserve it, and is 
now under the care of a committee, so that you, reader, if you 
have not as yet performed this pilgrimage, may some day 
have that pleasure, and your children after you, when this 
Number of our Magazine is known only in the memory of 
yourself and friends as the early numbers fifty years ago are 


still regarded by your sires. 


Ohbe Sisters ; 
| 
THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


v 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Lucy Wesr retired to her room early on the first evening 
of .her arrival at Cowslip Farm, but not until Patty had 
assembled her household to the usual Scripture reading and 
prayer. It was a custom never omitted, and John gave up 


the office to his wife as the better reader. It seemed new to 


Lucy, and Patty’s quick eye observed a look of surprise and 
& want of ease in her manner. No remark was made how- 
ever on either side, and very soon after Lucy wished her 
brother and sister good night. John and his wife had some 
little talk about Lucy,.and then he said, ‘‘ Don’t you think, 


Patty, that she’s a bit..of a fine lady? she seems to me rather 
dressed up.”’ | 
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| ‘Patty hesitated : she was unwilling to judge her sister too 
hastily ; however, she replied, ‘‘ Well, John, you know ‘she’s 
‘a dressmaker, and has learnt how to make her own clothes 
fashionable; and then she’s such aslight figure, they fit her so 
‘well: she’s not a fat, clumsy shape like me.” 

“Maybe, wife, you know best ; but she’ll never make such 
good farmer’s wife as you do, my gil.” 
- Patty laughed: “ Plenty of time to think about a husband 
for her, John. Lucy ’s only just come: you don’t want to get 
No, Patty, no, of course not. No; *twas only my thoughts 
at the moment: I daresay ’'m all wrong.” 
' Patty made no reply: she had excused her sister earnestly 
to her husband to quiet her own misgivings. There was a 
soft lady-like appearance about Lucy which seemed to create a 
barrier between the sisters. Lucy was tall, fair, with blue 
eyes, light brown ringlets, and a pale complexion, the conse- 
quence of delicate health, which gave her a look of refinement 
among the ruddy and robust dwellers at the farm. The deep 
mourning worn for her aunt made the contrast still greater, 
_ and as a week passed away Patty became conscious that other 
and more serious causes existed to make them differ. _ 


- Lmey's aunt had been a second mother to her in all that _ 


related to her worldly advancement. She had sent her to the 
‘best school in the town ; she had made her a proficient in the 
_ ‘Dusiness, and had left her £500. O@tward forms of religion 


had not been neglected : she had been taught her datechism 
‘and a few hymns and collects, constantly accompanied her 
_ Sunt'to church, and had learnt to shun whatever was outwardly 

profane or immoral. But of religion jas a way of pleasantness 
‘she knew nothing : to her it had always a melancholy aspect. 
‘Bible-reading was a task, and prayer a mere duty. With all 
‘her gentle timidity, and loving, amiable disposition, ° she 
‘possessed no firm principle to guide, no loving Saviotir in 
‘whom to trust, no Father in heaven to whom she could turn 
_ for help and strength in the hour of temptation -or danger ; 
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and worse than all, her eyes were blinded to the fact that she 
was now entering the great ocean of life like a rudderless ship, 
liable. to be driven hither and thither with every wind o: — 
temptation, and lost at last on the quicksands of despair. 
Poor Patty saw it all; but notwithstanding her Christian - 
experience, she was most unfit in her own strength to guide or 
even lead her sister to the right path. There was a: beam in 
Patty’s own eye which required to be removed before she 


gould see to pull out the mote from her sister’s. It was | 


the stumbling-block in Patty’s Christian path. She had been 
trained. and instructed by Lady Arabella, and the kind 
mistress, although she mourned over this one great fault; — 
believed, and with truth, that the root of the matter was still 
there. Outwardly Patty’s conduct was irreproachable:' every 
Christian duty, both in public and private, she carefully ‘and — 
even strictly attended to. Against worldly amusements, such ~ 
as cards, dancing, theatres, fairs, races, &c., she set her 
face like a flint; but with too much confidence in her own 
_ determination to do right, she lacked charity to the faults of 

others. She gloried in some of the qualities she possedsed : 
amongst others, she had gained a character for firmness, which — 
made it as a Christian grace doubtful. When once she had 
decided, or given an opinion on any person or subject, nothing 
could induce her to change. ‘* What I say I mean, and I 
never alter: it is so weak-minded to be always changing, and 
never haying the same opinion for two minutes together.’’ 
‘Sometimes this spirit took a vindictive form; but Patty would 
never own it. do forgive,” she would say, I don’t 
change my mind. IfI say I will not speak to a person again, 
I mean it; but that is no proof I have not forgiven ;’” and’ so 
Patty, thinking herself faultless, was severe and uncharitable 
on the faults of others. How totally unfit to judge her young 
sister, whose faults were the effects of her. education, while 
Patty at the same time forgot how carefully she had been _ 
_ trained and taught by Lady Arabella. The trial was strong to 
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Lucy, with a proper spirit df independence, determined from. 


than herself. 


the first not to live in idleness at her brother and sister’s 
expense. They agreed to her wishes, and in a very short time 


her quickness and taste obtained for her plenty of employment 


in her business.. Several families residing in the neighbour- 


hood would gladly have.employed her as a resident worker for 
afew weeks at atime, but Patty persuaded her to give up 


the idea. | 
“There is no occasion for you to work so hard as that, 
Lucy; and we would rather have you at home always.” | 
Lucy readily assented, quite unaware that Patty had other 
reasons for wishing to keep her sister away from the houses of 
the rich and great. Patty had seen quite enough of the evil 
that is in the world during her ten years’ residence among the 
aristocracy of those days, and she dreaded its effect on her 


gentle, innocent sister. She had yet to learn that Lucy knew | 


even more of the worst phases of London and high society 

One evening Patty rather suddenly entered her sister’s room, 
and found Lucy reading. On seeing her sister, Lucy hastily 
placed the book under some loose) articles of dressmaking 
lying near her on a chair, and took up her work, with a slight 
colour rising in her cheeks. Patty) flushed also, first with 
surprise that her sister should be reading, and then with 
sorrow at the evident attempt to conceal. There was no deceit 
about Patty: the very essence of her character was straight- 


forwardness. ‘‘ What book were ‘bie reading, Lucy?” she 
asked abruptly. 


**One of those aunt gave me.”’ 

‘“ Why did you try to hide it, then?” 

‘Oh, because I know you disapprove of all books that are 
not religious ones,’ she replied, the flush on her cheeks deep- 
ening ; “but you may see it if you like: there’s nothing wrong 
in the book ;”’ and she took it from the chair and offered it to 
her sister. 


“Nothing wrong, Lucy!” exclaimed Patty, as she read the 
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title-page. ‘Nothing wrong! oh, Lucy, there is everything 
wrong in it!” 
«Well, aunt did not think so,” said Lucy: ‘‘she left all 


2 her books to me, and they are very valuable.”’ 
5 ‘‘ Have you any more like this?’’ asked Patty. 
‘‘Ves, about five or six.” 

“May I see them ?”’ 

There was a pause, and then Lucy suddenly rose, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Of course you may: there is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Ifmy aunt could read them, why may not 1?” 

Patty seated herself, and waited in anxious ‘suspense while 
her sister opened a box, and selecting therefrom four of the _ 
novels of that period, placed them on her sister’s lap. Patty 
took them up one by one, read the title and the writer’s name, : 
and placed them on the table before her. ‘There was silence | 
for a few minutes, and then Patty said, ‘‘ Will you think me : 
very unkind, Lucy, if I take these books away and lock them 

up out of sight ?”’ 

Lucy flushed. ‘‘ They are mine,’’ she said rather haughtily ; 
and then added, in a tone of indifference, ‘‘ Well, yes, if you 
like: I don’t care, for I have read them over and over again 
many times.”’ 

‘‘Have you read these books? Oh, Lucy, do you know 
that Lady Arabella sent away a very clever lady’s maid 
because she would persist in reading books like this? Once 
she lent me one, and you should have heard what my lady said 
when she found me reading it. She told me it was written by 
a very clever author, but the wicked acts and words described 

| were not fit for respectable young women to read about. And 
j that book, Lucy, you were reading just now, does it not tell a 

_ fine tale about a pretty servant-maid, who was very good, and 
: at last married her master?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy ; “and is that so very wonderful?” 
my dear sister,’ said Patty, ‘‘don’t let such foolish 
thoughts come into your head! You have not lived in a 
nobleman’s family as I have, or you would soon see how very » 
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different a poor country girl is in all her thoughts and ways 


to those ladies who are brought up so accomplished and — 


elegant. If she had ever such a pretty face and figure, it 
would not make her fit to associate with them: she would be 
miserable. Not even you, dear Lucy, and you are much more 
like a lady than I am—you couldn’t be happy if you married a 


fine gentleman: his riches and his grandeur would not make © 


you happy.” - | 

“T am not thinking about getting married, Patty,” said 
her sister, as if the remark had touched some hidden spring 
‘dn Lucy's heart. 

‘*No, my dear, of course not; and I hope if you ever do 
‘you will marry a man who fears God and loves his Bible. 
Oh, Lucy, that’s the book to read! when we love God’s book 
‘best, all other books seem empty and unsatisfying.”’ 

Lucy looked uncomfortable, as she generally did when 
religious subjects were mentioned: she now said, ‘* Well, 
Patty, take those books away if you like: I don’t care about 
them, only for aunt’s sake. Find me some amusing books 
amongst yours, and I'll try to read them if it will please 
you.” | 

Even this concession pleased poor Patty, and she marched 
off carrying the prohibited books under her arm with great 

Lucy sat working after her sister had left her, but 
her thoughts were far away. She was trying to recall the 
stories now lost to her for ever; tales in which she had 
identitied herself with every heroine; but above all arose 
the longing to see London and its gaieties, which the descrip- 
tion of the great city contained in these books had so 
strongly excited. Fifty years ago London was to the inhabi- 
tants of the far west the “Eldorado” of their highest 
ambition. The writer once heard an old man describe 
his journey to London from a town in Cornwall. No kind 
of conveyance could be obtained nearer than Exeter, a dis- 


tance of sixty miles, excepting a post chaise for the rich, and a 
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waggon for those who could not afford such an expense. This 


waggon occupied three or four days in going over the sixty | 


miles, and the coach from Exeter to London another two 
days, making altogether about a week to travel a dis- 
tance which can now be performed in six or eight hours. 
‘There were at that time also perils by land, accidents in 
the dark, and attacks from highway robbers, to be dreaded. 


No wonder, therefore, that the old man should add to his 


account of the journey, ‘‘ And before I started 1 made my 
will.”’ Such was indeed the custom amongst these cautious 
west countrymen before taking this alarming journey, even 
with the prospect of seeing the great city whose streets 
were said to be ‘‘ paved with gold.” 

It was from works of fiction and the exaggerated tales 
of travellers that the young country people in those days 
obtained any knowledge of what was going on in the world 
beyond their own little town or village; and, alas! it was 
a period when vice and wickedness could walk abroad with 
bold front, while religion and virtue shrunk from the contact 
and remained hidden in obscurity. No wonder the minds 
of those who could read among the simple villagers became 
dazzled with the false glare, or corrupted by the evil 
examples set before them. Stories of men and women who 
love God, and carry their high religious principles into the 
world, the business, and the homes of England, were then 
almost unknown. No little books appeared month after 
month to gladden the hearts of the little ones, in which they 
can read sweet stories of boys and girls who have learnt 
in early life that. ‘‘ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” 


Cranity.—It is an old saying, that “charity begins at home; bu 
this is no reason that it should not go abroad. A man should live with the 
world as a citizen of the world: he may have a preference for the 
particular quarter or square, or even alley, in which he lives, but 


he should have a generous feeling for the welfare of the whole. — 
Cumberland, 
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4 Lump of Fat. 


THERE certainly is nothing picturesque about a “lump 
of fat.” It is neither inviting nor attractive. We cannot 
class it with those objects that are considered ornamental, but 
-we-can give it a high position amongst those that are 
eminently useful to mankind. The value of this substance 
may be best understood by its universal presence in. the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and by the numerous pur- 
poses to which it is applied in the daily necessities of life. 
Indeed, we do not clearly see how the world could get on 
without it; even life itself, in our present condition, would 
be impossible without its presence in our bodies. 

fo a thoughtful youth a substance so common yet s0 
important to the general welfare will not be without interest. 
He will gladly seek to know something of the properties 
or nature of a substance so indispensable. For it is just this, 
kind of knowledge that enables us to see on what the real 


value of such a commodity depends, and that gives us the skill - 
to use it to the best advantage. | 


Let us submit our “lump of fat’? to the process of analy- 
vation. If we cut it with a knife, the interior, in colour 
and consistency, presents the same appearance as the exterior; 
and this is’ the extent of the information we get by this 
experiment. But suppose we wrap it in some folds of 
blotting paper, and then submit it to a moderate amount 
of pressure, we shall find that a fluid escapes from the fat 
which the blotting absorbs. This fluid is termed by chemists — 
olein. Now, if we take the fat out of the paper, we perceive 
that since it has parted with its olein it has become harder 
and more brittle, and greater pressure would render it still 
more so. ‘The solid white substance that remains is called 
stearin. It is, however, mixed up with another substance 
——margarim—so named from its pearly lustre. The latter, 
however, differs so little from stearin, that we need scarcely 
regard it as a separate substance. It contains more oxygen 
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than stearin, and melts at.a lower temperature. There is still 
another substance united to the fat, namely, glycerine, which 
can only be: separated from it by chemical agents. It acts as 
a base to the olein, stearin, and margarin, and combining 
with all three, forms our lump of mutton fat, which, after all, 
is; as you pereeive, not quite such a simple object as it 
looks. If we substitute olive oil for: fat, and place it. in a 
glass vessel, it will remain clear and transparent during 
the warm summer months; but no sooner does the frost of 
winter appear, than a change comes over it.. A white deposit 
gradually settles at the bottom of the vessel, which is nothing 
- more than the stearin dividing itself from the oleim, under 
the influence of the cold. The glycerine, however, clings 
tenaciously to both, and cannot, as we have before observed, be 
so easily separated. You here see that the fluid portion 
of oil is the olein, and the solid particles the stearin, and 
that combined with both is the base glycerine. And you will 
presently learn something of the chemical nature of these 
substances—a knowledge which we shall show has been 
of immense advantage to those manufacturers who use large 
quantities of oil and grease. 

We may lay it down as a rule that no one can work 
intelligently unless he understands the nature of the materials 
he works with. Whilst men saw nothing more in a lump of 
fat than those do who are ignorant of its nature, they worked 
blindly, and consequently failed to secure all the advantages 
they might have done, had their labours been directed by 
a better knowledge of the materials they used. Thus the 
soap-boiler, when he had extracted all the soap that could 
be got from his fat and his lye, threw away the spent liquor 
that remained at the bottom of his copper, little imagining 
that in doing so he was wasting a valuable commercial 
product, namely, glycerine. The candle-maker was just 
as unfortunate; he was ignorant of the fact that his tallow 
contained a costly product not at all necessary for illumi- 
nating purposes. But thanks to the labours of Chevreul, 
a French chemist, we have now a tolerable knowledge of 
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the properties of various kinds of oils and fats. He pointed 
out their chemical constituents, and so highly were his 
discoveries appreciated by the French Government, that they 
presented him with the sum of 12,000 francs. Such an 
example of liberality might be followed with advantage by 
our own Government, who are somewhat slow to acknow- 
ledge their obligations to men of science. Our manufacturers 


quickly availed themselves of the chemist’s labours. The 


soap-boiler is now wiser than of yore; he no longer throws 
away the refuse of his soap, but converts it into glycerine. 


~The candlemaker, too, is fully aware of the importance of 


separating the glycerine from his tallow; he is now enabled, by 
his knowledge of the composition of fat, to select that 


- portion of it which best answers his purpose, and to reject 


that which impedes his success. The result of this increased 
knowledge is seen in the impetus given to the manufacture 
of candles. Formerly we were shut up to the old tallow 
dips, but now we havea great variety of excellent candles 
at reasonable prices. Those made from the stearic acid 
give a bright, pure light, but are rather dear. The com- 
posite candle, being a mixture of tallow and stearic acid, 


is cheaper and gives a good light. Then we have candles 


from palm oil, also from belmontine, and paraffine; we might 


_ add wax and spermaceti; but these are not fats, although 
the latter is something like it. 


Now it matters very little from what source we procure our 
‘at; whether from the animal or vegetable kingdom, its 
composition is much the same. Dr. Lankester tells us 
that an average size man, weighing 154 lbs., should have 


m his body 12 lbs. of fat; and that in 84 lbs. of this 
substance, there will be found— 
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You will now understand why fat is used for the purpose of 
giving light. The hydrogen furnishes the flame, and the 
carbon or charcoal the material for supporting it. And 
it will be equally clear from the following table of the 
composition of glycerine, how that substance prevents a 
perfect combustion. 

Its composition is— 


Here we have a much smaller amount of carbon and a_ 
great excess of oxygen. The latter combining with the 
hydrogen, produces water. As we obtain a large portion 
of our fat from the bodies of animals, it might naturally 
be asked, Where do they get it from, and what purpose 
does it serve in the body? The sheep from whom we obtained 
our lump no doubt procured it from the grass on which 
it fed. | | 

This subject has, happily for us, been previously investigated 
by French and German chemists, who, while endeavouring to 
upset one another’s theories, have thrown a considerable 
degree of light upon it. The Frenchmen said the animal 
obtained its fat from the grass it consumed, and in their 
endeavours to prove it made many experiments which clearly 


proved the presence of oil in various kinds of vegetable food, 


but not in sufficient quantities to account for all the fat found 
in animal bodies. The Germans, amongst whom was Liebig, 
contended that the fat was derived from the sugar and starch 
found plentifully stored up in grasses and other vegetable 
productions. And there is little doubt that these two 
substances, which are so prevalent in vegetation, are, by a 
kind of natural chemistry in the body of the animal, con- 
verted into fat and deposited in its tissues, and remain there 
stored up for future use. In wintér, when vegetation is 
scanty, animals, especially those that are wild, cannot procure 
much fat from the herbage; they have to fall back upon that 
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which has been deposited in their tissues during the spring 
and summer, when the sources of fat are abundant. But of 
- what use is this substance to the animal itself? Much. Fatas 
termedaheat-giver. By its gradualcombustion heat is produced, 
and thus the vital warmth of the body is preserved. In cold 
countries, where this is more difficult, we find the inhabitants: 
consuming with their daily food large quantities of oil or fat. 
The Russians use both largely with their various dishes, and 

the Esquimauxs’ relish for the fat of the seal or the blubber ot 
the whale, is not surpassed by the aldermanic taste for the 
lumps of green fat found in real civic turtle. Sir John 
Franklin, in one of his -voyages to the Arctic regions, tells us 
that, wishing to test the capacity of an Esquimaux stomach, he 
selected a healthy-looking lad, and agreed to furnish him 
with as many tallow candles as he could consume at one 
meal. The lad had very soon eaten fourteen pounds, and 
Franklin, anxious for his store, was glad to effect a com- 
promise by presenting the youth with a large lump of fat 
pork, which he at once greedily devoured. 

We have no doubt some of our readers will think this a 
coarse and barbarous taste; but English sailors themselves, 
when visiting these regions of,eternal snow, consume large 
quantities of fat with their food. In the tropies, where the 
heat is intense, fat forms but a small portion of the food 
of the inhabitants, simply because the heat is not so quickly 
dissipated as it is in northern climates. It is a curious 
fact, worthy of notice, that man is the only being that 
Maintains a uniform temperature in every climate. It matters 
not whether he be an inhabitant of India, where the 
thermometer stands higher than 98 degrees, or whether 
he be a denizen of Iceland, where it falls 40 degrees below 
freezing, he preserves his natural temperature of 98 degrees; 


7 skin, with its millions of pores, being the great regulator 
When fat is taken into the stomach it cannot pass into the 
blood without first undergoing a chemical change whereby it 
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becomes soluble. It is then taken up by the absorbents, 
and deposited in the tissues, where it again becomes an 
insoluble fat. To its presence we are indebted for that fulness 
and roundness of form which marks: adult age. By this 
natural padding the graceful curves of the human body are 
preserved. Its absence in old age gives that angularity 
and rigidity to the figure which we term ugliness. It gives 
lightness and buoyancy to the frame, and enables every 
motion to be made with great ease and little friction. The 
huge whale, wrapped up in a coating of this niaterial, braves 
the coldness of the polar seas. Its slow combustion in 
our bodies produces the heat necessary to life, and preserves 
their tissues from undue wear and tear. The result of a more 
rapid combustion is both light and heat: the former gives 
us the power of combating darkness, and of extending 
our operations during the night. Without oil or grease 
the intricate machinery of our factories, railway engines, and 
steam-boats, would be brought to a dead stand-still. And so: ~ 
we might go on till doomsday, multiplying examples of its | 
universal application. But enough has been said to show its . 
inestimable value. And we cannot doubt that the Creator, — 
who endowed this substance with such peculiar qualities 
as those found in our ‘‘Lump of Fat,” did so with the 
benevolent intention of benefiting mankind. 
GREYBEARD. 


‘ 


EXcELLENcES oF KNow1.epGr.—There are in knowledge these two 
excellences: first, that it offers to every man, the most selfish and the 
most exalted, his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the former, 
-“Serve mankind, and you serve yourself;’’ to the latter, ‘In choosing 
the best means to secure your own happiness, you will have the sublime 
inducement of promoting the happiness of mankind.” The second excel- 
lence of knowledge is, that even the selfish man, when he has once begun 
to love virtue from little motives, loses the motive as he increases the love, 
and at last worships the deity, where before he only coveted the gold 
upon its altar.— Bulwer. 
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to be in life “Who has not marked out bis 
assembly in Exeter Hall; or faintly dreams of richly laden 
ships, or of his last literary production upon his ‘book-shelf. 
mated bust,” and be handed down to posterity with *‘ Letters 
and “Correspondence,” six volumes royal octavo. “Others 
have done this; and why not I?” says Ardent. “They are 
the same as I: they only had’ success. Can gSitatee 
themselves an object, and gained it.” 

It is but of the successful that we hear. Hiow stirring, ‘how 
cheering it is to read of them, their mdomitable courage, their 
determination, their unflinching zeal. But we know nothing of | 
those that sink. Where are the unsuccessful? We hear 
Kirke White, a Henry Martyn, a Mackintosh; but how many 
an unknown Kirke White and Martyn there are we know not. 
They sink 

into Oblivion ; but who “‘ hears the falling of the forest leaf” ? 
“Although man certainly oan only be judged by his suocess, 
and the world only gives credit for what is done, and not for 
what might be, it is not at all times the fairest way thus to de- 
cide. Circumstances may be different in one case from another 
~-the starting-pomts and the external influences may vary, 
tending to different results. Success seems mecessary in these 
times to obtain a general good opinion. How people alter 
their tone respecting you according as you rise er fall. How 
difierently folks will speak of you if in a good situation with 
liberal salary, from what they will if you chance to be seeking 
The world is: some- 
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what as Charles I. said of the soldiers that insulted him as he 


went to exécution: ‘‘ They would serve their own. officers so for 
sixpence ;”? meaning they regarded not persons, but. position. 
If a man succeeds in business the world will smile, not 
because they like the man, but because they know he is 
independent of them and that he can do without thems; The 
world demands results. Perhaps :the best. illustration. of this 
caprice is in the case of literary men. The very works upon 
which some rest them fame were at first ridieuled or neglected. 
The works remain the same ; it is opinion thathas altered. The 
‘‘ Poems’’ of Tennyson were at first bitterly reyiewed, and:yot 
now he. is almost. by being their 


author. . 


Since such is the case, then,” says one, that 
only respect me: by: my amount of success, I will commence a 


great work if I die in the attempt. For as once ig brave 
Than facing fearful odds, 


But have you forgotten these words, ‘* What shall it siniiah aman 
_ if he should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” The 
height of success is to fulfil our mission on earth, so that when 
_ ‘we come to die no remorse or vain regrets may come. All 
_ else isfailure. We are placed here for'a little while to gain 
a heavenly crown: they only are truly successful who do so. 
The merchant who was once the errand-boy, and now the 
employer of hundreds of hands, if without the Divine change, 
is unsuccessful : ‘he 'was'made for more than he has attained to: 
- ‘It is well, it 1s right, that we should strive, and hard too, ‘to 
win acces in whatover ephere bb. 
Herbert says,— 
Piteh thy behaviour low, thy projects'high 


Sink not im spirit: who aimeth atthesky 
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But it boois us not to rest here: the poor unknown man who 
has felt the comfort of religion is far more successful than any ~ 
of the “‘ sensation ones ” we hear of. 

If you wish for success here are three rules that — ensure 

« 1. Have a worthy aim. 

2. Be'persevering and diligent. 

~ 8. Be prayerful, and have full confidence in God. 

You may not die rich, but you will always have enough 
food to eat and clothes to wear; and after all what does man 
really want more? | 


Hile and its Source. 

Ix our Number for last month we gave a brief account of 
Captain Speke’s discovery of the Nile as it issues from Lake 
 N’yanza. 

-We now offer a few ‘nites of the on countries 
which the expedition passed, and the 
people with whom the travellers had to meet. 

In order to propitiate the savage chieftains through whose 
territories he purposed journeying, Captain Speke had - 
. purchased a large quantity of Merikani, or American sheet- 
ing ; joho, or red blanketing; kiniki, or Indian blue stuffs ; 
‘barsati, or coloured cloths; sami-sami, or carmine beads; 
 golahi, or pink beads; kadunduguru, or Indian red beads; 
langio, or blue beads; kanyéra, or white beads; mzizima, or 
blue circlet beads; besides brass and copper wire: these 
articles (which form the circulating medium of the interior of 
the country) being intended for presents to the dignitaries 
aforementioned. 

The only mode of Liditapinetnsion available being by porter- 
age, it was necessary to engage the services of a hundred 
Wa-n-guana, or negro porters, to carry the property. 

Captain Speke thus describes these worthies :— 
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‘The Wa-n-guana, as their name implies, are men freed 
from slavery. . . . Having been born in Africa, and 
associated in childhood with the negroes, they retain all the 
superstitious notions of the true aborigines, though some- 
what modified, and even corrupted, ‘by that acquaintance with 
the outer world which sharpens their wits. | 

‘‘Laziness is inherent in these men, for which reason, 
although extremely powerful, they will not work unless com- 
pelled to do so. Having no God, in the Christian sense of the 
term, to fear or w orship, they have no love for truth, honour, 
or honesty. 
| “Any venture ‘attiects them when hard up for food; and 
the more roving it is the better they like it. The life of the 
sailor is most particularly attractive to the freed slave ; for he 
thinks, in his conceit, that he is on an equality with all men 
when once on the muster-rolls, and then he calls all his 
fellow-Africans ‘savages.’ Still the African’s peculiarity 


sticks to him; he has gained no permanent good. 


‘‘The association of white men and the glitter of money 
merely dazzle him. He apes like a monkey the jolly jack 
tar, and spends his wages accordingly. 


‘‘'They are seldom wise; and lying being more familiar to 
their constitution ‘than truth-saying, they are for ever concoct- 


ing dodges with the view, which they glory in, of successfully 


cheating people. 
“Sometimes they will show great kindness, even bravery 


amounting to heroism, and proportionate affection ; at another 


time, without any cause, they will desert and be treacherous to 
their sworn friends in the most dastardly manner. 

‘‘ Whatever the freak of the moment is, that they adopt in 
the most thoughtless manner, even though they may have > 
calculated on advantages beforehand in the opposite direction. 
In fact, no one can rely upon them even for a moment. — 

‘““Dog wit, or any silly remarks, will set them giggling. 


Any toy will amuse them. . . . Should one happen to have 


anything specially to communicate to his master in camp, he 
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will -enter giggling, sidle up tothe pole of a hut, commence 
‘seratching his back with it, then stretch and yawn, and 
gradually, in bursts of loud laughter, slip down to the ground, 
when he drums with his hands on the top of a box until 
summoned to know what he has at heart, when he delivers 
himself in a peculiar manner, laughs and yawns again, and, 
saying it is time to go, walks off in the same way as he came. 
At other times when he is called, he will come sucking away 
at the spout of a teapot, or perhaps polishing the plates for 
dinner with his dirty loins-cloth. 

_ On the march he is no better. If you give him a gun and 
some ammunition to protect him in case of emergencies, 
he will promise to save it, but forthwith expends it by firing 
it off in the air, and demands more, else he will fear to venture 
amongst the ‘savages.’ Suppose you give him a box of 
bottles to carry, or a desk, or anything else that requires great 
care, and you caution him of its contents, the first thing he 
does is to commence swinging it round and round, or putting — 
it topsy-turvy on the top of his head, when he will run off at a 
jog-trot, singing and laughing in the most provoking manner, 
and thinking no more about it than if it were an old stone: 
. even if rain were falling, he would put it. in the best place to 
get wet through. Kconomy, care, or forethought, never enters 
his head ; the first thing to hand is the right thing for him; 
and rather than take the trouble even to look for his own rope 
to tie up his bundle, he would cut off his master’s tent-ropes, 
or steal his comrade’s. — ee | 

“This is a mild specimen of the ‘rowdy’ negro, who has 
contributed more to open Africa to enterprise and civilization 
than any ome else. Possessed of a wonderful amount of 
loguacity, great risibility, but no stability; a creature of 
impulse—a grown child, in short, at first sight—it seems 
wonderful how he can be trained to work : for there is no law, 
no home, to bind him; he could rug away at any moment ; 
and presuming on this, he sins, expecting to be forgiven. 
Great. forbearance, occasionally tinctured with a little fatherly 
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severity, is, 1 believe, the best dose for him; for he says to 
his master, in the most childish manner, after sinning, ‘ You 
ought to forgive, and to forget: for are you not a big man, 
who should be above harbouring spite, though for a moment 
you may be angry? Flog me if you like, but don’t keep count 
against me, else I shall run away, and what will you do 
then ? >»? 

_ The first territory prea which the expedition passed was 
called U-za-Ramo, and stretches from the coast a considerable 
distance into the interior. Our traveller thus speaks of its 
general features 

‘‘There are no hills in Uzaramo; but the land in the 
central line, formed like a ridge betweenethe two rivers, 
furrow fashion, consists of slightly elevated flats and terraces, 
which, in the rainy season, throw = their surplus wales by 
nullahs into these rivers. 


“The country is uniformly well covered with trees and 


large grasses, which in the rainy season are too thick, tall, 


and green to be pleasant; though in the dry season, after the 


grasses have been burnt, it is agreeable enough, though not 


pretty, owing to the flatness of the land. 

‘‘The villages are not large or numerous, but widely spread, 
consisting generally of conical grass huts, while others are 
gable-ended, after the coast fashion—a small collection of ten 
or twenty comprising one village. Over these villages certain 
head men, titled Phanzé, hold jurisdiction, who take black 
mail from travellers with gh presumption when they can. 
Generally speaking, they live upon the coast, and call them- 
selves diwans, headsmen, and subjects of Sultan Majid; but 
they mo sooner hear of the march of a caravan than they 
transpose their position, become sultans in their own right, 
and levy taxes accordingly.” 

The difficulties of the undertaking seon began to monifent 
themselves, as appears from the following deseription:— 

“Starting on.a march with a large mixed caravan, consist- 
ing of one corporal and nine privates, Hottentots ; onejemadar 
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and twenty-five privates, Beluchs ; one Arab, Cafila Bashi, and” 
seventy-five freed slaves; one Kinangozi, or leader, and a 


hundred negro porters ; eicloctbidhibaibeidsie’. three donkeys, 
and twenty-two goats—one could hardly expect to find every- 
body in his place at the proper time for breaking ground ; but 
at the same time, it could hardly be expected that ten men 
who had actually received their bounty- , and had sworn 

of the the Sultan ran away, 
because they feared that the white men, whom they believed 
to be cannibals, were only taking them into the interior to eat 
them; and one pagazi, more honest than the freed men, 
‘deposited his pay upon the ground, and ran away too. = 
~ “Go we must, however; for one desertion is sure to lead to 
more; and go we did. Our procession was in this fashion : 
the Kinangozi, with a load on his shoulder, led the way, flag 
in hand, followed by the pagazis carrying spears or bows and 
_ Srrowe in their hands, and bearing their share of the baggage 
in the shape etther of bolster-shaped loads of cloth and beads 
-eovered with matting, each tied into the fork of a three 
pronged stick, or else coils of bras’ or copper wire tied in even 
weights to each end of sticks which they laid on the shoulder : 
then helter-skelter came the Wa-n-guana, carrying carbines in 
their hands, and boxes, bundles, tents, cooking-pots, all the 
miscellaneous property, on their heads; next the Hottentots 
dragging the refractory mules laden with ammunition-boxes, 
but very lightly, to save the animals for the future; and 
finally, Sheikh Said and Beluch escort ; while the goats, ‘sick 
Womien, andstragglers brought ‘up the rear. From first to 
_ Inst, some of the sick Hottentots rode the hospital donkeys, 
allowing the negroes to tug their animals; for the smallest 
ailment threw them broadcast on their backs. 
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green ‘wo Ge‘ hess? of Bomani; 
where the camp was Seemed, and fairly appointed 

“The process of camp-forming would "i thus: Sheikh Said, 
with Bombay under him, issues cloths to the men for rations, 
at the rate of one-fourth load a day (about fifteen pounds) 
amongst a hundred and sixty-five; the Hottentots cook our 
_ dinners.and their own, or else lie rolling on the ground over- 


tents, cut boughs for huts and for fencing in the: camp—a. 
thing rarely done, by-the-bye. After cooking, when the night. 
of hands and jingling of small bells strapped to the legs; the 
whole being accompanied by a constant repetition of senseless. 
words, which stand m the place of the song to the negro; for. 
3. 


of Wisdom” 


question the truth of Christianity because they hate the peaction | 


South. 


Warnox.—True wisdom is to know what is best worth mowing, andi 
do-what is best worth doing.— Humphreys. — | : 
Conscience.—A good conscience is better than two witnesses: it will 


consume your grief as the sun dissolves ice. It is a spring when you are 
thirsty, a staff when you ape ‘weary, whan; he 
Pillow in death.—Zhenay. 

Reticiox.—There is an instinctive impulsive sense of religion in every’ 
young, pure heart, an inmate reverence for the good, an intuitive percep-~ 
jion of the beauty of holiness; 
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The Great Wen of the Past. 


JOHN MILTON. 
Awone the great men of the past to whom posterity has 


given a very distinguished position stands John Milton. He ~ 


lived in troublous times, when both Church and State 


received a shock which, for a time, overthrew them, and which — 


brought, both upon friends and foes, great vicissitudes of 


fortune. He took a very active part in public matters, and 


consequently participated in the sudden changes which 
marked those times. 


John Milton was born in Bread Street, London, December | 


9th, 1608. His father, having realized a fortune, determined 
_to give his son the best education the age afforded. For a 
time he was placed under the care of a private tutor—Thomas 
Young, a learned clergyman of the Puritan party—but for 
the chief of his education he was indebted to Christ’s Coilege, 
Cambridge. His’ original purpose was to enter the Church ; 
but taking a dislike to subscriptions and oaths, he determined 
to set aside his former intention. At the age of twenty he 
became B.A., and four years later M.A., after which he 
quitted the University, having obtained a very brilliant 
reputation for his classical attainments and the elegance of 
his Latin compositions. 

He spent the next five years at his father’s residence at 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, devoting his time to the study 
of Greek, Roman, and Italian authors, and to the composition 
of several of his finest miscellaneous poems. He had intended 
to travel for a time, but was unwilling to do so during the 
life of his mother; she, however, died in 1637, and Milton 
then set out. He had so plainly indicated his hostility to the 
Established Church and Government of England, that his 
friends feared that he would be unpleasantly severe in cen- 
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suring continental practices. Sir Henry Wootton, therefore, an 
eminent scholar and diplomatist, recommended to him the 
following Italian proverb: ‘‘A close tongue and a loose 
countenance will take a man safely through the world.” 
Milton, however, could not dissemble, so he decided that he 
would neither provoke a controversy nor evade one. He 
visited Paris, Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
in order; conversed with Galileo, the great Italian astronomer, 
then a prisoner of the Inquisition; was introduced to Grotius, a 
writer of great celebrity ; saw the chief monuments of Roman — 
_ grandeur, and the triumphs of Italian art; and received from 
the great and learned everywhere very honourable attention. 

- Before Milton left England, the disputes between Charles I. 
and his subjects, which had so long threatened to end in 
civil war, had become more and more fierce. Charles had 
already ruled for seven years without a Parliament, and 
the two chief agents of his tyranny, Laud and Strafford, 
_ had fined, imprisoned, and mutilated hundreds of English- 
men who had dared to disobey them. In 1637 the obsti- 
nate bigotry of Laud led him to determine on introducing 
the Liturgy into the Scotch churches, and this act not only 
_ drove the Scotch into rebellion, but aroused the hopes of the 
oppressed English. Milton heard of the outbreak when in 
Italy, and at once determined to return to England to take his 
part in the great struggle which was likely to take place. 

_ On his return he did not plunge into the midst of the strife 
as a military man, but, knowing his intellectual strength, he 
determined to defend his party with his pen. This he did 
with great effect ; but some of his attacks on Episcopacy were 
written in such a bitter and abusive spirit, that even his 
friends seldom attempt to justify him. In 1644 he wrote 


his “ Areopagitica: a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 


Printing ;” and with reference to this work, his enemies admit 
that it is such a monument of his patriotism and genius, that 
it has never been surpassed by any other author in the whole 
range of British literature, and that it is the foundation on 
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which all subsequent defences of the liberty of the press have 
been raised. 
The civil war, which commenced. im 1642, ended im the 
defeat of ‘Charles; and on Monday, January 30th, 1649, that 
unhappy primee was beheaded. Avstrong reaction in public 
feeling at once took place: the people regarded their fallen 
King as a martyr; the Presbyterians, who had lost their power, _ 
bitterly assailed the Independents, who had executed Charles ; 
and Milton, to justify the Independents and expose the Pres- 
byterians, published his ‘Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.” 
Vis next important work was called ‘‘Eikonoclastes, or Image 
Breaker,” and was in answer to “ Hikon Basilike, or Royal 
Image,” a book professing to be a series of meditations drawn 
up by the late King. This book had commenced circulation 
on the very day of the King’s execution; even below the 
seafiold some copies of the work were disposed of, and before 
the end of the year 50,000 copies were sold. The effect 
produced by this book gave the new Government more alarm 
than ever the King’s armies had done. Against this feeling 

Milton’s book was almost powerless. After the defeat of the 

Royalists at the battle of Worcester, September 3rd, 1651, 
Charles 11. left England, and finding that few people on the 

Continent knew why he was a fugitive, or why his father had 
been beheaded, he hired a French scholar named Salmasius, 
to write a defence of the late King, which he did in a work 
ealled “ Defensio Regis.” Milton wndertook to defend the 
people of England, and in his ‘“Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano” he was so successful that his book was read by 


the learned all over E » while the work of his opponent 
| 

‘While taking his part in the politionh troubles of the day, 
Milton had not escaped those of a domestic nature. He had 
married his first wife in 1645, but she had left him after the 
first month of their marriage, and only when it became clear 
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her, and she lived with him till 1651, when she died, leaving 
him: three daughters. He had at that time lost the use of 
one eye, and his physician warned him that without rest he 
would soon lose the other; but Milton could not rest, though 
he could suffer, so he laboured on, till “light, the prime 
work of God, to him was extinct.” His eyes were open and 
clear, presenting no blemish or spot to outward view, but 
never more did he behold ‘‘sun, or moon, or star, or man, or 
woman.’ His writings contain many pathetic allusions to his 
loss, but every tendency to murmur he promptly checked, and: 
wisely sought for consolation from the consideration that he 
had lost his.eyes ‘‘ o’erplied in liberty’s defence.’”? When his 
enemies represented that his blindness was a judgment from 
heaven for his Republican principles, he said, ‘‘In my blind- 
ness 1 enjoy in no inconsiderable degree the favour of the 
Deity, who regards me with more tenderness and compassion 
in proportion as I am able to behold nothing but Himself.’” 
In 1655 his loss of sight obliged him to resign his office as 
Latin Secretary to the Council of State. In 1657 he lost his 
second wife and her child, and on September 3rd the following 
year Cromwell died too. Milton thus lost his chief earthly 
friend, and the nation lost the fimm hand that had kept its 
unruly spirits in order. The Royalists soon actively employed 
themselves in promoting the restoration of Charles II.; and, 
indeed, after the Proteetor’s death, order, law, and religion 
were so endangered, that many of those who had but little. 
favour to expect from the return of Charles agreed thereto. 
Milton, dreading a return of tyranny; continued to write in 
favour of a free Commonwealth ; but the reaction was too 
violent to be influenced evem by his powerful pen. ie 
Charles I]. entered London in triumph, May 29th, 1660, 
and Milton wisely withdrew from. the first fury of the perse- 
cutors. When the Act of Indemnity was passed, he again 
ventured out, but having been exeepted from the Act, he was 
taken into custody by an order of the House of Commons. He 
was confined for five months, and his chief political works 
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were burned by the common hangman, but he was not other- 
wise interfered with. Milton had long entertained the idea of 
writing some great work which should hand down his name 
to posterity ; and accordingly in 1658 he began his ‘“‘ Paradise 
Lost.”’ This work was not published till 1667; but itis almost 
certain that it had been finished for two years, but that its. 
publication had been delayed by the Great Plague and Fire of j 
London. It is this work that has given Milton so just a title | 
to the respect and veneration of posterity, and which marks 
him as one of the greatest poets the world ever saw. Abovea 
hundred editions of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ have appeared, it has 
been translated into nearly every language of Europe, and 
learned critics from all nations have delighted in extolling this 
unrivalled production. Respecting Milton’s poetry, Macaulay 
says, ‘‘ Llis poetry acts like an enchantment. There would 
seem at first sight to be no more in his words than in other 
words. But they are words of enchantment. No sooner are 
they pronounced than the past is present and the distant near. 
New forms of beauty start into existence, and all the burial- 
places of the memory give up their dead:”’ 

In his youth Milton was accounted extreinely handsome, 
and while a student at Cambridge he was called the Lady of 
Christ’s College. This comeliness he retained through life. 
When blindness restrained him from taking other exercises, 
he had a machine to swing in, and he often amused himself 
with playing on an organ. For several years before his death 
‘he suffered greatly from attacks of gout. In the summer of 
167% these attacks became more alarming, and as winter 
approached it became evident that his end was drawing near. 
lle was well aware of his condition, but he bore the most 
painful attacks with the greatest fortitude and resignation to 
the Divine will. He died on Sunday, November 8th, 1674, in 
his 66th year; and so tranquil was his departure, that his 
attendants were unable to determine the hour of his death. 
He was buried near his father in the chancel of St. Giles, at 
Cripplegate. His remains were followed to the grave by a 
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large concourse of people, amongst whom were many of the 


most distinguished and learned men in London. Such was 


the end of Milton, ‘‘ the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, 
the glory of English literature, the champion and the martyr 
of English liberty.” 

W. 


4 


Genius and Industry. 


teEADING a French work the other day, I was much struck 
with an account of a grand entertainment given by Cardinal 


Richelieu to his royal master and the court. <A play 


had been composed expressly for the occasion, and no expense 
had been spared in providing grand and imposing decorations. 
The vast hall in which the performance was to take place 

ras crowded by a most brilliant assemblage; all the beauty 
and fashion of the age were there to do honour to the powerful 
prime minister, and enjoy his magnificence. The large 
galleries surrounding the hall were thrown open to the publhe, 


and were well filled. But the people were out of humour 


with the Cardinal, and they would not be pleased with his 
grandeur, nor applaud his play. The actors ranted and joked 
in vain; not a murmur of applause, nor the ghost of a smile. 
rewarded them. The sweetest voices warbled for nought. The 
spirit of discontent had cast a spell over the whole company ; 
they would not listen to the voices of the charmers, but sat in 
sullen silence. Richelieu was excessively annoyed; he 
had calculated on the impression the éclat of his entertain- 
ment ‘would have had on the weak mind of the King his 
master, who had grown somewhat cold to him of lat@~and his 
calculations seemed about to be disappointed. Everything 


went off lamely: the actors lost their spirits; the play 


dragged heavily on. It was weary work. 
Suddenly, in one of the least interesting parts of the play, a 


commotion was visible among the public in the galleries; 
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some news passed like fire from mouth to mouth; then they 
appeared seized with sudden panic. They rose; they 
applauded till the hall rang again; they waved their hats 
and handkerchiefs, and shouted for joy. 

The King was surprised; the prime minister was as- 
tonished; the courtiers were thunderstruck ; the actors 
stood aghast ! 

What had happened ? What was the matter? Had the 
people’s admiration for Richelieu and his magnificence been 


restrained by some malignant influence, and suddenly re- 


covering its freedom, burst out all at once ? 

No; but a pale-looking young man, somewhat shabbily 
dressed in dingy black, had just come forward to an unoc- 
cupied seat in the front benches, and the people, inattentive to 
the play, had recognised in him Corneille, the author of 
‘¢The Cid.” 

Their applause was a spontaneous tribute to Genius. 
Perhaps no earthly mfluence has so powerful a sway over 
the minds of men as Genius. Some make an idol of it, 
and worship it to the peril of their souls; all more or less 
acknowledge its dominion. It confers what neither wealth nor 
power can bestow, a sort of immortality, as much as mortal 
things may have. It is the author of all originality. In- 
dustry is content to follow diligently in the beaten track: 
Genius poimts to new and more convenient paths. Industry 


had its strings of pack-horses, its rude bridges, its hand- 


looms, its laboriously copied manuscripts, its well-worn roads, 
its vessels depending for motion upon the fickle wind: 
but Genius waves a magic wand, and locomotives take their 
rapid flight over the earth; light and graceful arches span the 


valleys and rivers; swamps desolated by each returning tide 


are reclaimed, and Sb Idom with verdure ; the vessel no longer 


. courts the wind or lingers for the hide, for a mightier power 


urges her on her way; the laboriously inscribed manuscript 
disappears before the printing-press, with its thousands of 
perfect copies ; the giant steam is tamed, and becomes the 
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mighty motive power in our factories; even the lightning is 
pressed into our service as a messenger. 

And when we turn to the fine arts, what an absolute 
monarch Genius becomes! Literature, painting, music, sculp- 
ture, are its offspring. All those productions, which command 
the admiration of, and exercise an influence over, succeeding 
generations of mankind, claim Genius for their parent. 

While musing on this subject I fell into a kind of reverie, 
and closing my eyes, a picture rose before me. | 

The principal figure in the seene was a young man of 
captivating appearance, tall and commanding, and clad in 
graceful garments. He showed in all his looks and attitudes 
a remarkable fire and power, which indicated a rare and 
original mind. He held a wand in his hand, which he waved — 
from time to time with an imperious gesture. As he did 
so, wonderful visions peopled the air. Now a face of 
heavenly beauty beamed for a moment on me from the 
clouds; then an enchanting landseape passed before my gaze; 
next a noble temple reared its majestic proportions at my 
feet, and rose to the skies in matchless beauty. As I gazed 
and admired, a locomotive swept by. mé swifter than the 
wind. Occasionally strains of wild but exquisite music came 
pealing on the breeze.. For a time I was delighted with 
these wonders; but looking at the young man’s face, whom 
I now understood to be a personification of Genius, I was 
surprised to find that he appeared disappointed and dis- 
satisfied. While wondering how the author of so many ~ 
delicious marvels could find so little delight in them, I turned — 
again toregard them; but lo! they had all melted away like a 
summer cloud. I could now understand their author’s dis- 
pleasure, and united with him in lamenting so sad a 
spectacle. 

At this moment a common-place, steady-looking old gen- 
tleman, whom I had not before observed, came forward and 
made ee appeal to Genius. At first the handsome youth 
treated him with indifference, anl appeared intent upon 
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listen to his humble adviser; but seeing that his utmost 


lasting materials; but his work was slow, and his success 


however, still grumbled, and his patient companion made 


i 


a connection with his worthy old friend; so they shook hands 
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producing fairer, but alas! as fading scenes. The old gentle- 
man again pressed for a hearing; and drawing near, I heard 
him say his name was Industry, and offer to assist Genius in 
making his creations truly valuable, by turning his airy 
visions into solid realities. For a:time Genius would hardly 


efforts were in vain, and that all his bright conceptions left no 
{fruit behind, he gave the old gentleman leave to do his best. 

Industry set to work with alacrity. He carefully sketched one 
of the visions of Genius, then proceeded to reproduce it in 


doubtful. The first reality scarcely approached in beauty the 
perfection of the ideal, and Genius in a rage destroyed 
his helper’s labour at a blow. Nothing daunted, Industry 
set to work again, and produced a superior model. Genius, 


an third attempt. This time the beauty of the ideal was 
reproduced, and Genius rejoiced to see one of his bright 
visions no longer fading. [From that moment he resolved on 


and entered into partnership, and they are doing well 
together to this day. A, 


Necessity or Tretn, _w e are so coliatituted, that obedience to the 
law of verac ity is absolutely necessary to our happiness. Were we to lose 
either our feeling of obligation to tell the: truth, or our disposition to 
receiv e as truth whatever is told to us, there a at once be an end to 
#ll science and all knowledge, beyond that which every man had obtained 
by his own personal observation and experience. No man could profit 

his contemporaries, much less by the discoveries of 
those men who have gone before him. Language would be useless, and 
we should be but little removed from the brutes. Eve ry one must be 


aware, upon the slizhtest reflection, that a community of entire lars 
could not exist in a state of society. 


nv the discoveries of 


The effects. of such a course of 
conduct upon the whole show us what is the will of the Creator in the 
individual case.—Dr. Wayland, 
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Facts about Fishes. 


THE STICKLE-BACK. 

Let us introduce this old acquaintance with all the honours— 
for, as we shall see, he deserves them—under his scientific name 
Gasterosteus, literally, bony-bellied, from two Greek words, 
gaster the belly, and osteon a bone. ‘Though small and 
apparently insignificant, the Gasterostei are amongst the most 
interesting, at least to the naturalist, of all our pond and river 
inhabitants, exhibiting in their diminutive forms a very consi- 
derable amount of courage, capacity, and even affection. If — 
the pike is the tyrant of the water, the Stickle-back is certainly 
its knight-errant: now, with sheathed weapons, and glittering 
in green and purple, he tenderly woos the object of his devo- 
tion, or, armed cap-d-pie, patrols a watchful sentinel before 
her bower; now, bristling with spines, he fiercely disputes 
the possession of a favourite nook, or charges through the 
liquid plains in search of other Stickle-backs as pugnacious 
and more penetrable than himself. 

_ The movements of these gentry in confinement are thus 
described. When a few are first turned in they swim about 
ina shoal, apparently exploring their new habitation. Suddenly 
one will take possession of a particular corner of the tub, and 
will instantly commence an attack on his companions, and if 
his sway is opposed a regular and furious battle ensues. The 
two combatants swim round and round each other with the 
greatest rapidity, biting and endeavouring to pierce each other 
with their spines, which on these occasions are projected. When 
at last ome submits, the vindictive fury of the conqueror can 
hardly be conceived, who in the most unrelenting way chases 
his rival from one part of the tub to another until fairly 
exhausted with fatigue. During these combats the colours 
of both belligerents undergo a marked and extraordinary 
change; those of the victor becoming a deep crimson on the 
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belly, and green on the back, and the vanquished losing both 
his brilliancy and his spirits together. Only, however, the 


_ male fish is given tothis warfare: the females are pacific, and 


never assume the brilliant colours of the male. The pike and 


Stickle-back families are not on friendly terms: the big fish. 


holds the little one in abomination; and the young pikes often 
find, it is said, the Stickle-back to be a very unpleasant morsel. 
Growing pikes no sooner find that they have large mouths and 
craving stomachs than they look about them to fill the one 
and satisfy the other. The Stickle-backs, observing the gaping 
foe advancing against them, prepare for the encounter by 


bristling up their spines in instinctive readiness to stick in his 
throat, instead of, as he supposes, going smoothly down into 


his stomach. This induces a disagreeable choking disease, by 


means whereof many a promising young jack is cut off. 


Affection can hardly be expected, one would suppose, in a 
lish ; but the Stickle-back not only displays considerable regard 
in the rearing of his progeny, but even builds a nest for their 
reception. Some species construct their nests on the soil at 
the bottom of a ditch or rivulet, while others select for the site 
of the building the broad leaves or fibrous roots of aquatic 


plants. The former kinds build nests in shape somewhat like 


molehills, while the nest of the latter resembles a muff er the 
nest of a wren. About May, or a little later, the male com- 
mences operations by collecting in a convenient place a quan- 
tity of grass stalks, wiry water-mosses, and other fibrous 


‘matter, which he cements with the mucus which exudes from 


his skin. In other species the foundation is usually laid of 
straws having their ends carefully tucked into the gravel. 
Other straws are laid across, and similarly secured by the fish 
placing his snout on the end of each straw, and then raising 


his body vertically so as to press it down. Conferve: and such-. 
like are then woven into a mass above, through which the 


water can have free passage. This encloses a dome-like 
hollow chamber, and on the top a small round hole is left, the 
edges of which are strengthened and rounded off by tucking 
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in the loose fibres; while every now and then the architect 
pauses in his work and hovers over the nest, agitating the water 
with his fins as if to try the stability of the structure.. This 
labour completed, the builder starts on a courting expedition, 
and having chosen his lady-love, brings her home to his 
bower. When the eggs are deposited a period of great 
paternal anxiety begins. The jealous guardian takes up his 


position, not even suffering the female fish to interfere with | 


the care and education of his family. In one instance, when 
all this was watched in a tank by Mr. Warrington, the male 
guardian moved continually across the clear surrounding 
space in every direction ; and his vigilance was greatly tasked, 
for other fish in the tank larger than himself used their utmost 
endeavours to bring the young brood to a premature and early 
death. ‘The little creature however drove them all off, seizing 
their fins and striking furiously at their heads and eyes. As 
the young fry gained size and strength they were inclined to 
stray, but their watchful parent constantly brought the strag- 
glers back within the allotted precincts. During the nesting 
season the male fish is very beautiful: the eye of a resplen- 
dent green, with metallic lustre; the lower part of the throat 
and body bright crimson, and the back ash green; the colours 
glowing as if lighted up by an internal heat. 

The Stickle-backs feed usually upon grubs of all sorts, smalk 
insects, and other minute creatures. ‘They are remarkable for 
their voracity, being, in fact, the only species of fish which, 


without hook or snare, will suffer themselves to be taken. 


rather than resign their prey. | 
The,Stickle-back is very generally distributed not only in the 


rivers of England, but in other parts of the world, and pos-. 


‘sesses the remarkable faculty of living indifferently in fresh 
and salt, running and stagnant waters. Their numbers are 
sometimes so great as to have (according to Pennant) enabled 


a Lincolnshire labourer to earn four shillings a day during a 


considerable period by catching and selling them at the rate of 
a halfpenny a bushel,{the fish in this case being used for 
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HWITHERTO HATH TITE LORD HELPED US. 
manure. In closing this paper, the materials for which are 
: mainly gathered from Mr. Pennell’s recent work, ‘‘ The Angler 
| Naturalist,” we would remember, while regarding the wonderful 
instincts of this minute creature, that marvellous wisdom and 
‘roodness which are over all the works of our Almighty Father’s r 
hand. | 
| Hitherto bath the Ford Helped us. 
rn until now! until now, 
© memory’s years, The storm hath quelled. 
We ask of you, | 
1? 
Through clouds and tears, 1D cn until now! 
E’en until now, still, small voice, 
Is it not true? O voice of love, - : 
What music choice, 
Kren until now! Ken until now, 
O days long gone, . Comes from above. 
What do ve tell 
Ne’er left forlorn, E’en until now! 
But ‘till now | © days of joy 
We say “tis well. — What of thy mirth ? 
Praise should employ 
Lhé time of earth. 
| Have ye a voice? 
. Yes ; through dark ways, E’en until now ' 
| Een until raed No promise fails, 
i We can rejoice, Not one, not one! 
| until now | 
What of thine hour’ 
petal O love Divine, 
Hand of power. | Kept by thy power, 
E'en until now! | Stil, still to shine 
| Through sorrow, sin, Ever from now, 
r 
Thehandhathheld. . To life's last hour. 
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to Chink about. 


“ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.’’—JAMEs iv. 7. 


‘‘Tiren did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to bestir 
him; and Apollyon so fast made at him, throwing darts 
as thick as hail; by the which, notwithstanding all that 
Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon wounded him in 
his head, his hand, and foot. ‘This made Christian give 
a little back: Apollyon, therefore, followed his work amain, 
and Christian again took courage, and resisted as manfully as" 
he could. This sore combat lasted for about half a day, even 
till Christian was almost spent: you must know that Christian, 
by reason of his wounds, must needs grow weaker and 
weaker. Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began 
to gather up close to Christian, and, wrestling with him, gave 
him a dreadful fall, and with that Christian’s sword flew out 
of his hand. Then said Apollyon, I am sure of thee now; 
and with that he had almost pressed him to death, so that 
Christian began to despair of life. But as God would have it, 
while Apollyon was fetching his last blow, thereby to make a 
full end of this good man, Christian nimbly reached out 
his hand for his sword, and caught it, saying, Rejoice not 
against me, O mine enemy! when I fall I shall arise; and 
with that gave him a deadly thrust, which made him give 
back as one that had received his mortal wound. Christian 
_ perceiving that, made at him again, saying, Nay; in all these 
things we are more than conquerors, through Him that loved 
us. And with thet Apollyon spread forth his dragon’s wings 
and sped him aw, that Christian saw him no more.” 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pregress.” 
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dependencies in Europe 3-20,000ths. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Renders. 


9. In 1 Sarh. i. 9, mention is made of the temple of the Lord; and 
from ver. 3 this must have been at Shiloh. "What temple is meant ? 
10. “ The snorting of his horses was heard from Dan,” Jer. viii. 16. 
Whose horses were these, and to what place could the snorting be heard? 
11. Mention the first ‘“‘ prophet’’ and the first “seer”’ in the Bible. 
12. The book of Jasher is twice mentioned in the Bible. "Where shall 
we find the references ? | 


Arithmetical Questions. 


7. Tur Mediterranean covers about a million square miles. If this sea 
were of a circular shape, what would be its diameter ? 
8. The total area of the British empire is eight millions of square 
miles.’ Of this area the British isles contain 3-200ths, and the British 
What is the area of each? 
9. In 1859 the National Debt amounted to £805,078,554. What would 
be the annual amount of interest at £3 per cent. ? 


Answers to Scripture Questions (February). 


5. Pavw, in writing to the Colossians (iv, 16), refers to an epistle which 
he had préviously sent to Laodicea. 


6. If we read 2 Sam. xv. 27, and then 2 Sam. xix. 18, we shall see that 
none of Absalom’s children survived him. 

7. In Jer. xxvi. 17—20, the elders did not refer to the case of Urijah 
at all; but the sacred historian, having mentioned the case of Jeremiah, 


says, verse 20, “There was also a mam’? Whether he was a true or 
iulse prophet the Bible does not say. | 


8. The word “ wench occurs only-in 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 
€ 


Answers to Arithmetical Qubst ( february). 


4. Ar the battle of the Alma the Russian army contained 60,000 men ; 
the English, 26,000 ; the French, 24,000: and that of the Turks, 7,000. 

». A cord 285°67 feet long would reach from the top of the Monument 
to the place where the Great Fire of London originated. 

6. The coloured population of New Zealand in 1860 numbered 55,815, 
and the white population Te 
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Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession. generally, 
recommend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homoeopathy was first introduced into this country, there 
were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste 
or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its crude 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 

J. Errs, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced in the year 
1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with 
the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the 
delicate stomach. For general use, | 7 


COCOA 


IS DISTINGUISHED AS AN 


INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
witx A DELICIOUS AROMA. 


Dr. Hassall, in his work, *‘ Adulterations of Food,” says :—*‘ Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles; every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again: “As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.”’ 
_ Drrections :—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled 
up with boiling milk or water, stirring meanwhile. 
Sold in tin-lined 31b., $lb., and 1lb. packets, labelled, by Grocers in 
London, and by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists, throughout the 
. United Kingdom. 


SCRIPTURE MAPS SCHOOLS, 


VERY CAREFULLY COLLATED WITH THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES. 


Size, 28 inches by 19 inches. 
e Coloured, 1s. 4d.; on Canvas and Rollers, Varnished, 4s. each. 
PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR: 


Illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing the 
Principal Places mentioned in the Old Testament. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL; 


intended as a Companion to the Map of Palestine. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


LAND OF CANAAN AS DIVIDED 
among the Israelites. | 


JOURNEYINGS AND ENCAMPMENTS 
; of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. | 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. - 
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A Humble Shrine, 


ILAT place is this?”’ ‘ Brading, sir; the oldest 
town and church in the island. Most people 
stop here to visit little Jane’s grave, sir.”” Such 
was the brief conversation between the writer 
of this article and the driver of a Inred ear- 
riage ,during: a flying visit to the Isle) of 
Wicht, in the autumn of last year. Now 
Brading Church and httle Jane’s grave were. 
no novelties to us, though they may probably 
be so to some of our readers; for among the — 
few books to which access could be had in our 
youthful days was Legh Richmond’s ‘ Annals of 
the Poor;” and ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
and ‘*'The Young Cottager,’’? were familar in 
our ears as household words. In this book- 
making and book-reading age many goodly 
histories are within the reach of the young; but then 
such records were comparatively scarce. So, bidding the 
coachman stop at the churchyard gate, we did what well-nigh 
all visitors to the island do, sauntered up the path by the side 
of the church, and soon found ourselves conning over the well- 
remembered epitaph,— 


Yo who the power of God delicht to !trace, 
And mark with joy each monument of grace, 
Vread hehily o'er this grave as ye explore 
Ihe short and simple annals of the poor. 
A child reposes underneath this sod, 
A child to memory dear, and dear to God. 
Rejoice, yet shed the sympathizing tear: 
Jane, the young cottager, lies buried hc re.” 


These simple lines, engraved upon a plain headstone 
shadowing a grassy hillock, tell of one who, being dead, thus 
yet speaks to thousan chose simple story of child-like 
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well as influenced many a little one in the cultivation of like 
‘precious faith. Let us try briefly to recount the few facts of 
her history, hoping thus to direct you to the eloquent narra- 


_ “tion ‘of ‘her'short life, as given in the Rev. Legh Richmond's 


Annals of the Poor.” 


the beginning of wan hod sherge 
and he tells ‘us that the memory of 


1 Ve ‘the young cottager was specially endeared to him from the 


Ee ‘Greumstance of her being his first-born child in the ministry 


of the Gospel. He had a pleasant practice of getting the 


‘Children of his parish together on Saturday afternoons to 
‘Gnstruct them, when they used to read, repeat catechisms, 
‘pdjoined the churchyard ; its garden being only separated by 
ja fence from the place where lay the mortal remains of 
thousands who, from age to age, in their different generations, 


“had been successively committed to the grave. Here he would 


- git and talk with them, examining them upon the subject of 


“their lessons, and telling them of God, and Christ, and heaven. _ 


 “Semetimes he would send them to the various stones which 
stood at the head of the graves, and bid them learn the 


‘@pitaphs inscribed upon them ; a strange book from which to 


‘Jearn, yet one which God saw fit greatly to bless. Amongst 
his little scholars was one, a girl about twelve years old, 


noticeable only for her retiring disposition and the regularity — 


with which she attended this Saturday afternoon class. One 
thing only seemed to call her back vividly to. her teacher’s 
memory, when, after a short while, she was taken very ill and 
he was summoned to visit her. Being then reminded, he 
recollected haying sent her to learn a particular epitaph, 


Fargive, blest shade, the tributary tear 

‘That mourns thy exit from a world like this. ahs 

Porgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
Ana stayed thy progresstothe scatsofbliss. 
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more confined to grov'ling scones of night, 

_ No more a tenant pent in mortal clay; ..... 
_._ Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight, 


| _ It must be so: 
‘ We live with comfort, and with comfort die ; 
And view, beyond this gloomy scene the ions 


her mind about her sinful condition. She felt she was not 


living in comfort, and so could not hope to die in comfortif — 


death were. near : stranger at. this time to the glorious 
Gospel, the heavenly light, 


and it seemed to her, after a while, as if she could think it 
_ would be so; and so, step after step, God’s Spirit led. her on 
mail he et the glorious Gospel to be indeed. good news 
‘fhe home of this young disciple was. not favourable to the 
growth of these Divine prinéiples: her parents were not only 
ignorant, but opposed to religion, making game of her for 
fifteen after Little Jane’s first appearance 
_ the Saturday school the good clergyman missed her from 
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her accustomed place, but for two or three weeks did not 


make any particular inquiry about her. 

At last a poor old woman in the village came and asked 
him if he had not’ missed her, and informed him that she was 
ill and not likely to recover, and wished much to see him. 


Of course he went. Hie found her dwelling to be of the 


humblest kind, standing against a high bank of earth which 
formed a sort of garden round it (you may see it when you go 
that way, for it is still pointed out); and there, again and 
again, during her somewhat protracted illness, he held sweet, 
reverent converse with her, her face lighting up with pleasure 
when she heard his voice ; he sometimes teaching her, but she 
more frequently being the instructor, giving him such sweet, 
cheering lessons of the power and love of God, as filled him 
with delight, and greatly encouraged him in his work for 
years. Blessed companionship! in which difference of age 
and station and outward character were forgotten in the 
rroater Presence, which made this humble chamber none 
other than the house of God and the gate of heaven to their 


,souls. And so, day by day, the little flowret faded, her faith 


strengthening more and more, until the pearly gates opened 
to her and she passed to her rest. I cannot in this short 
paper tell you the pleasant talk they had together, cannot 
show you her deep anxiety for the salvation of those who 
were about her of which her biographer so touchingly speaks, 
but can only direct you to what is perhaps now a somewhat 
forgotten book among the young, and pray that you and I, 
when we pass through the valley of the shadow of death, 


may have Christ as near to us, and enjoy equal peace. 


JRaLovey.—Jealousy violates contracts, dissolves societ y, br 
wedlock, betrays friends and neighbours: nobody is good, ‘and every 
one is either doing or designing a mischief. Its rise is guilt or ill-nature, 
and by reflection it thinks its own fault to be other men’s: as he that is 
overrun with the jaundice takes others to be yellow. 
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Our Colonies. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Tie continent of Australia contains about three millions 
of square miles, and is, therefore, nearly equal in extent to 
Europe. Its existence has been known to Europeans for above 


250 years, though whether the honour of being the first dis- » 


coverers belongs to the Dutch or Portuguese has been often 
questioned. During the seventeenth century the Dutch were 
- certainly the chief explorers, and many places on or near the 
coast bear the name of those who discovered them: Dirk 
Hartog’s Island, Nuyt’s Archipelago, De Witt’s Land, the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and Tasmania, are well-known instances. 
The English did not explore any part of Australia till near the 
close of the last century, when Dampier examined some part 
of the coast, but. made no new discoveries. Captain Cook 
visited the country in 1770, and discovered Botany Bay, which 
he so called from the profusion and beauty of its flowers. 
Bass, Flinders, Grant, and many others followed, and nearly 
all over the continent such names as Bass’ Straits, Flinder’s 
Land, Grant’s Land, Oxley District, &e., are found. These 
enterprising men, however, only explored the country imme- 
diately adjoining the coast, and our knowledge of the interior 
is derived almost entirely from the colonists themselves. 

Great Britain possesses the whole of this vast continent, and 
is the only nation that has planted any settlements there. 
From the fact that successive arrivals of colonists found it 
convenient to remain near the coast, and from the further fact 
_ that all reports of the interior were of a disheartening cha- 
—racter, all our settlements are on the coast. These are now 
six in number ; the earliest, New South Wales, having been 
established in 1788. For above fifty years preceding the 
American War of Independence, our criminals had been trans- 
ported to America; but when that country was lost to England 
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a penal settlement was formed in Australia. The first com- 
pany of convicts sent there consisted of 558 men and 218 
women.’ Two hundred soldiers, with their wives and children, 
accompanied them, the whole forming a fleet of eleven ships. 
They left Spithead on 13th May, 1787, and landed near 
Botany Bay on 30th January, 1788. ‘The culprits were em- 
ployed in various public works, such as clearing mountain 
passes, making roads, laying out farms, erecting government 
buildings, &e. 

_ When colonists began to multiply, and labour was greatly 


aS needed, the assignment system was introduced, by which con- 


victs became the farm-servants of the settlers, and received 
from them board, lodging, and sometimes wages. This prac- 
tice was continued till the convicts and their descendants 
hecame so numerous, that society was greatly injured, and the 
colonists declared that morals were corrupted by them. 

They requested the Government of England not to continue a 
practice which was to them so.offensive and injurious. Their 
request was complied with in 1840, and since that time New 
South Wales has supplied its own labour-market. 

Western Australia, or Swan River, has never been as suc- 
cessful as the other settlements. No gold-fields have been 
discovered ; no special fertility of the soil tempts agriculturists ; 
sheep and cattle farmers have heard of no peculiar advantage 
that the colony offers; and consequently the most useful 
emigrants have seldom chosen to settle there. It was estab- 
lished in 1829, and its area far exceeds that of any other 
settlement; yet in population, revenue, and commerce, it is 
far inferior to any. After an existence of twenty years, 
finding that it was impossible to obtain free labourers, they 
‘requested England to supply them with convicts. In 1849, 
therefore, transportation to Western Australia began, greatly 
to the annoyance of the other colonists, who maintained that 
their criminal population received constant accessions from 
the Swan River settlement, owing to the impossibility of pre- 
Venting escape..-A long and anxious struggle the colonists 
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have had about the matter, and the result seems likely to be, 
that Western Australia will have to give up its questionable, 
privilege. 

Victoria is only about one-fourth the size of New South 
Wales, but its population is nearly equal to all the other set-. 
tlements together, while its revenue and commerce far surpass - 
them. Convicts from England never formed part of their 
population. South Australia was established in 1836, and on 
the whole has had a prosperous course. It is nearly one-fifth 
larger than New South Wales, but its commercial returns are 
altogether inferior. It stands, however, third in importance 
among Australian colonies, and, like Victoria, boasts of never 
having been a penal settlement. ‘The youngest colony of 
Australia is Queensland, which was separated from New South 
Wales, and began an independent existence, on 4th December, 
1859. It is already a very thriving settlement: sheep-farmers 
and cotton-cultivators are flocking there in considerable num- 
‘bers, and it seems likely to become a most prosperous station. 
On the west coast of Northern Australia a settlement was 
commenced in 1849 called Port Essington; but as the situation 
was found to be unhealthy the station was abandoned. The 
only colony remaining to be noticed is Tasmania, formerly 
called Van Diemen’s Land. This began as a penal settlement 
In 1803, and continued to receive convicts longer than any 
other station, except Western Australia. In area it is much 
smaller than any other colony ; but in population, revenue, 
exports, and imports, it is only surpassed by New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. | 

It has been already remarked, that the general opinion of 
the interior of the country was most unfavourable. Several 
-Tivers had been found having a course towards the interior, 
but which, when followed, lost themselves in immense 
marshes; no large river had been found with an outlet to the 
ocean, and the general belief was, that the interior contained 
an immense inland sea. This opinion was entertained till 
1845, when Captain Sturt returned from his explorations. 
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He entirely dispelled the idea of an inland sea, and substi- 
tuted that of an inland desert, “consisting of sand ridges 
perfectly insurmountable, and so close that the base of one 
- touched the base of the other. These ran for miles and miles. 
in parallel rows, and were at last lost in a stony desert of 
absolute boundlessness.”’ For fifteen years this gloomy view of 
the state of the interior was entertained ; but, in 1860, Stuart, 
an enterprising Australian traveller, passed through the centre 
from South Australia to the Indian Ocean, and, by keeping a 
little to the west of the ronte taken by- Sturt, he found that 
there were thousands of square miles suitable for the habi- 
tation of white men. Since that time the continent has been ~ 
crossed several times, and there can be no doubt but that 
settlers will soon press forward and establish thempetv ex 
further inland. 

It is impossible to read Australian accounts, or to examine 
maps of the country, without perceiving that its inhabitants 
once had a close connection with Great Britain and Ireland, 

and that they desire to perpetuate names that were once - 
familiar to them. The following list of towns will illustrate 
this statement: Windsor, Newcastle (noted for its coal- 
mines), Penrith, Liverpool, Perth, Launceston on the River 

Tamar, Ipswich, Belfast, Melbourne, Macclesfield, Lincoln 
and York. Three of the counties in Tasmania are called 

Cornwall, Buckingham, and Dorset. Among the rivers we 
find the Derwent, the Tamar, with its tributaries the North 
and South Esk, the Ouse, and the Clyde. Warriors, states- 
men, explorers, and governors, have been remembered, and 
the names of men whom the colonists desire to honour are 
given to mountains, rivers, bays, gulfs, &e. Many indications 
‘are given of the loyal attachment still felt towards the throne 
of England, and the names of Victoria, Albert, and Adelaide, 
have been bestowed on towns, districts, and rivers. 
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Che Sisters ; 
OR, 


THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue summer months rolled by, and Lucy’s health appeared ; 
~ much improved by the regular hours and wholesome living of 
a farm-house. She prospered in her business, and became 
a bright and cheerful companion to her sister, and playmate 
to her little nephews. There had been no reference to 
the prohibited books: imperceptibly the influence of family 
religion gave a new turn to the thoughts and tastes of Lucy 
West, perhaps more openly shown by the absence of that 
distaste for the hour of Scripture reading, which had been at 
first so marked, than in any other way. Lucy also looked 
over her sister’s collection of books, and found one which 
very much interested her. She had never read John Bunyan’s 
beautiful allegory the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and she now 
proposed, as the evenings increased in length, to read it 
aloud, while her sister worked and John sat smoking his pipe 
literally in the chimney-corner. These evening readings were 
a great delight to John: he was but a poor reader himself, 
and stopping to spell the words spoiled the sense. Patty, 
who had been well taught by Lady Arabella, could generally 
explain the hidden meaning of the quaint old divine, to 
the great edification of John, who looked upon his wife 
as a wonder in literary attainments. And so the summer 
‘passed away, and September, with its changing foliage, 
autumnal sky, and adverse winds, gave warning that winter 
was approaching. 

One day Lucy, who had been very busy finishing a dress, 
stood at the window trying to put the last touches to her work 
by the fast-fading twilight. The click of the farm-yard gate 
_«aused her to look up, and she saw Ellen and Charlotte 
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Spearman, the grocer’s daughters, crossing the little bridge 


in great haste. They espied Lucy at the window, and ap- 


proaching, made her understand by signs that they wieeen 
to come in. Lucy threw open the lattice. 


‘“©ome through the kitchen, Emma. [Patty is there. 


- Tell her you want to see me: she will understand.”’ 


The two girls followed her directions, and were presently 


geated in the room. 


“Wait for a few moments while I finish sewing on 


this hook,” said Lucy, ‘“‘and then I can talk to you.” 


“Oh,” said aeeape “vou need not talk, only listen: we 
have lots to tell you.”’ 


“What about?’ asked Lucy without turning 
round. 


‘Oh, about this gentleman who’s come from London, 
and his 


‘A gentleman! from London! to talk to me abdut! What 
do you mean ?”’ And Lucy turned round upon her listeners 


with a suddenness that made them exclaim,— 


‘* My gracious, Lucy, how you do startle one!” 
“Do 1?” she exclaimed, sitting down with her back 


. to the window; for she felt the flush which had dyed her 


cheeks fading away to a deathlike paleness. 


‘‘And who is this gentleman? and is ‘the lots’ you have 
to tell, about him ?” 


«Yes, of course it is. Why, Lucy, he’s a dancing-master, 
and he’s going to have a class if he can get pupils enough. 


We are going to learn, and many more; for he only charges a 


guinea a quarter, Mother says there hasn’t been a dancing- 


_ master in Lynnford since she was a girl, and she learnt then. 
Oh, I’m so glad! Sha’n’t we enjoy our parties at Christmas 


when we know how to dance ?”’ 
“Are any as old as I am going to learn?” said Lucy 


after a pause. 


“Oh yes; and young men too.”’ 


“Oh!” exclaimed Lucy suddenly. 
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«“They’re not. strangers, Lucy, only young men that you 
know ; our brothers Fred and Tom, and several others in the 
town; nobody you need mind.”’ 

thought Lucy, “but Patty would minal ” Then. 
after a pause she asked,’ “Did you come on purpose to 
tell me this?” 

‘Ohno, Lucy; not quite on purpose: we want you, please, 
to alter our lutestring frocks for us, to wear on the first evening : 
it’s next Wednesday week. You'll do them in time for us, 
wont you, Lucy dear? We're the first to tell you about it, 
eren’twe?P” 

“Yes,” said. Lucy: ‘I haven’t heard a word till now, 
and 1’ll do your frocks in time, never fear. Have you 
brought them ?”’ | | 

“Yes; here they are.”’ 

And the parcel being opened, Lucy listened with forced 
interest to the varied and earnest directions of what was 
to be done to make these dresses look as smart as possible ; 
and then the girls left, delighted at being the first to sebure 
Lucy’s well-known taste and skill. 

During the next two or three days other visitors followed 
with similar commissions, until Lucy was obliged to declare 
she could do no more within the specified time. How 
busily and quickly: her well-trained fingers worked qn 
during that week! but not the less did the busy brain 
meditate and ponder on the news she;had heard. She could 

not conceal from herself that to see this London gentleman, 
and to take lessons in dancing, would be a great pleasure to 
her. To ask her sister’s advice would, she knew, be out of the 
question. if she went to this class, it must be by stealth. 
Lucy had found out Patty’s loving anxiety for her welfare, and 
her heart recoiled at the thought of deceiving her. And yet 
_ She argued, “‘It would be her own fault if I did. Why 
should she be so strict? What harm is there in dancing ? 
Ladies and gentlemen learnt to dance, that she knew; and why 
might not she learn ? her sister was not her parent; and yet 
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‘ his’ musical taste and talent, he had the more need of 
- those religious principles which are a young man’s only safe- 
guard. His father had for many years carried on a respect- 
able day-school near London; but Charles Wilton’s gay and 
‘volatile spirit shrunk from the desk and the ferrule, and 
~ © therefore he chose dancing as a kind of light, easy profession, 
‘which need not interfere with his gay amusements and 
‘still gayer companions. ‘Whatever religious teaching he had 
acquired in his father’s school-room soon became lost in 
the giddy round of pleasure and dissipation. While living at 
home he regularly attended church with his mother and 
sisters, and had been taught the outward forms of religious 
~ belief. But beyond this, he had spent his early days with 
a pious grandmother, who, when called away from earth, 
‘prayed earnestly that the little one might never forget 
the lessons of Holy Scripture which she had taught him. 
. Notwithstanding all this, Charles Wilton could now only 
«be described as a thoughtless, good-natured, worldly cha- 
racter, living only in the present, and ready to fall into 
any snare which Satan or the world might throw in his path. 
Lacy West: knew nothing of these hidden characteristics 
- when, with flushed cheeks and an undefined sense of wrong, 
she stood before him to imitate the first steps of his art. To 
her inexperienced eyes he was in very truth a living specimen 
of the London gentleman of whom she had read. To her 
his exaggerated and ultra-fashionable dress was the per- 
fection of elegance; while the extreme of assumed politeness 
which so marks his profession appeared the height of 
polished refinement. And yet she felt ill at ease, and 
when the clock struck eight gladly accepted the escort of 
“some young people going home her road, who offered to 
John was alone in the kitchen when Lucy entered. Why, 
lassie,” he exclaimed, ‘I was just coming out to look 
for ee! yon’m late to-night.” 


“Yes, John: I stayed at I’ve been 
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tea at Spearmans' and some of them came: home 
with me.’ 

“All right, Lucy. Patty” s up-stairs with baby. Do 
you want any supper?” 

‘No, oh no, thank you, John: I’m going to bed now. I 
wont go in to Patty, for fear I should disturb baby. Good 
night.” And Lucy, taking her candle, hastened up-stairs: she — 
wanted to be alone, and every moment John detained her was 
torture. | 
- QOnce in her room and the door closed, she could sit and 
think; but her thoughts were not pleasant. She had satisfied 
her curiosity ; she had seen this London gentleman ; but in her 
simple opinion he was as far removed from hee’ sphere as 
those she had read of in the condemned books. Her sister’s 
strong words on the subject recurred to her. The voice 
of conscience, shame at the necessary concealment, and regret 
at having deceived her kind loving sister, were warnings and 
motives too powerful to be set aside. She determined, and at 
once, that the dancing-lessons should be given up: of course 
the money would be lost, but for that she did not care. Patty 
need not be told of this evening’s deception, and it should 
never be repeated. And quieting her conscience with this 
. determination, made in her own strength, she was able to 
sleep in peace, although the flurry and excitement of the 
evening made it at first almost impossible. 

Hisrory.—History is the resurrection of ages past: it gives us the 
scenes of human life, that, by their actings, we may learn to correct and 
improve. What can be more profitable to man, than, by an easy change 
and a delightful entertainment, to make himself wise by the imitation of 
heroic virtues, or by the avoidance of detected vices; where the glorious 
actions of the worthiest treaders on the world’s stage shall become 
our guide and conduct, and the errors that the weak have fallen into 
shall be marked out to us as rocks that we ought to avoid? It is learning 


wisdom at the'cost of others; 
better for being pleased.—Fe/tham. 
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~Xabier and Popols. 
“Line upon line, precept upon precept.” 

Wuen Francis Xavier, the youthful, the eloquent, the noble, | 
was engaged in the pursuits of his varied and wonderful 
mind in Paris University and its more romantic neighbour- 
hood, as he yielded himself to the fascinations mingling 
around him, there stepped forth and spoke to him a plainly 
dressed and powerful preacher, of lofty bearing and stern 
deportment, mighty in the assumption of a voluntary poverty 
—Ignatius Loyola. ‘‘ Francis,” said he, “ what shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
He would not let the youth go. He attended the hall 
where Xavier delivered his eloquent prelections ; he stood and 
listened before the orator’s chair; but when the applause had 
subsided, and the crowd had retired, then he was by the side 
of the eloquent scholar. He touched him on the shoulder. 
“* Francis,” said he, ‘‘ what shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

Noble as he was, Xavier was not rich: his affairs became 
embarrassed: he needed help. The stern apostle of voluntary 
poverty did not forsake: he came to him with assistance; he 
produced mysterious aid; but as he put the bag into the | 
hands of his friend, he was ready with his old question, 
Francis, what shall it profit agnan, if he gain the whee 
world and lose his own soul?” =~ | 

They wandered together by the banks of the Sen: they 
trod together through its groves of trees, wad wound their 
way into its lovely recesses; but even as the enthusiastic 
and imaginative Xavier paused enraptured before the spectacle 
of some astonishing beauty, some enchanting or spell-compel- 
_ ling spot, the voice thrilled through him, “ Francis, what shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” and that earnestness subdued the eloquent scholar, and 
he ‘became the commen and the disciple of Ignatius Loyola. 

Rev. Hoon. 
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to Chink about. 


your security, or what is your peculiar 
warrant, that you should thus depend upon the certainty of 
its continuance; and that so absolutely as to venture, as it 
were, to pawn your soul upon it? Why, you will perhaps 
say, 1 am young, and in all my bloom and vigour: I see 
hundreds about me whe are more than double my age, and 
not a few of them who seem to think it too soon to attend 
religion yet. You view the living, and you talk thus. But, I 
beseech you, think of the dead; return in your thoughts to 
those graves in which you have left. some of your young com- 
panions and your friends. You saw them awhile ago gay and 
active ; warm with life, and hopes, and schemes; and some 
of them would have thought a friend strangely importunate 
that should have interrupted them in their business and their 
pleasures with a solemn: lecture on death and eternity. Yet 
they were then on the very borders of both. You have since. 
seen their corpses, or at least their coffins, and probably 
carried about with you the badges of mourning which you 
recerved at their funerals. Those once vigorous, and perhaps. 
beautiful bodies of theirs now lie mouldering in the dust, as 
senseless and helpless as the most decrepid pieces of human 
nature which fourscore years ever brought down to it; and 
what is infinitely more to be regarded, their souls, elites 
prepared for this great change or thoughtless of it, have made 
their appearance before God, and are at this moment fixed 
either in heaven or hell. Now let me seriously ask you, 
would it be miraculous, or would it be strange, if such an 
event should befall you ?”—Doddridge’s Rise and Progress.” 
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“Bight in the edindow.’ 
‘Tne following interesting story has been frequently told :— 
‘“‘Some years ago one of our hardy Northern fishermen 
was coming home on a wild and stormy night. A sand-bank 
extended across the mouth of the little harbour, which lay 
between two tall cliffs, on the top of one of which his cottage 


- was built. 


“Safe anchorage was to be found beyond the sand-bank, 
but the channel was very narrow, and the bank formidable. 

“ Unhappily, the fisherman’s boat struck on the sand-bank, 
and foundered. All hands were lost. At ‘this terrible 
calamity the poor fisherman’s widow deeply mourned. 

‘“‘ But she did better. She placed a ‘light in the window’ 
every night, that other fishermen, looking on the light as 
they approached the bar, might -steer direct for the channel, 
and gain the harbour.”’ 

An American story of a similar character concludes by a 
dying mother’s message to her absent boy. She had been in the 
habit of putting a ‘light in the window” to guide him home. 
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‘Give Edward my blessing, and tell him I have gone t> * 
heaven, and will set_a light in the window for him.” a 

Mr. W. B. Bradbury, to whom Sunday Schools in 
America are deeply indebted for much pleasant music, has ' 
composed the following melody :— 


Soo, or a few voices. 


— 
There’sa light in the win-dow for thee, brother, There's a 
| 
| 
© 
4 
S 
light in the win-dow for thee; .. A dear one has gone to the 
| 


be } 
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mansions a-bove; There’sa light in the win-dow for thee . . 
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“LIGHT IN THE WINDOW.” 


A man-son in hea-ven we eee, .... Anda light in the 


win-dow for “ea A man-sion in hea-yen we 


Anda light in- the window for thee .. 


=. 


There's a crown, and a robe, and a palm, brother, 
When from toil and from cire thou art free ; 
The Saviour has gone to prepare thee a home : 
There's a lirht m the window for thee. 
Chorus.-—A mansion in heaven we sec, &ce. 


Oh, watch and be faithful, and pray, brother, 
All thy journey o'er life's troubled sea: 
Thouch afflictions assail thec, and storms beat severe, 
There's a light in the window for thee. 
Chorus.—A mansion in heaven we sec, &c. 


Then on, persevering!ly on, brother, 
Dill from conflict and suffering free : 
Bright angels now beckon thee over the stream : 
There's a light in the window for thee. 
Chorus—-A mans on in heaven we sec, &c. 
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Dan's Rankle. 

. What a delicious, bright: summer morning this is: not a 
London, but a country summer morning. Let me open my 
window, and admit the warm breeze, and the smell of the 
honeysuckle and roses which clim)b up the side of this house. 
llow delightful and fresh it is! and I declare I can look a 
long way before me, and not see a single chimney-pot. Ah, 

old London! you may be the place to get rich and to do much 
good in, but this country air, in the early summer morning, is 
the thing to make one feel happy and healthy, and to put the 
colour on one’s cheeks. But listen to that lark up yonder, 
in the clear morning sky; how merrily he is singing; how his 
voice fills my room; reminding me it is time I was out, joining 
him in his enjoyment of the sights and sounds by which God 
has surrounded him. | de 

When I stand outside the house in which I am residing for 

a short time, I can see in the distance a faint blue ridge, 
which I know to indicate a long range of hills, from whose top 
many delightful scenes are visible; and on those hills I intend 
to spend the oreater part of Gite day. Iam going to enjoy 
myself; but if in the course of my ramble I can learn any 
lessons, I shall note them down, and send them to the Editor 
of Tur Youtn’s MaGazrne, in order that others may feel some 
of the pleasure which I hope to feel, and learn some of the 
lessons which I hope to learn. 

I shall turn to the right, and go down this narrow country 
lane. There are tall hedges on each side of me, which confine 
my vision within a very narrow compass; but as I trudge along 

Ican hear, though I cannot see, the farm-labourer at his work : 
he seems to make light of it, for he is whistling with might 
and main. At first sight it seems as though his life must be 
avery merry, happy one: the blue sky above his head, the 
green fields around him, the birds singing to him, the winds 
whispering to him; no care or trouble, no bustle or vexation: 


what could be better? But I expect if I were to try his work 
[ should find the clods sticking to my boots inconveniently 
heavy, and my hands blistered almost beyond endurance ; and 
besides, if I could read his heart, I have no doubt I should see 
rome grief or trouble there: so I must not envy the country- 
man his apparently easy, jovial life, but do my duty and be 
content in my ‘own sphere. 
_ In vainly striving to peer through the elles at this merry 
worker, my eyes caught sight of thousands upon thousands of 
_ glittering diamonds, hanging from every bough, and spray, 
and leaf. What a beautiful sight this is; and how curious 
: that each of these diamond dewdrops should be alike in form 
and beauty! Surely there must be a wise and powerful Creator, 
who forms and fashions these things; for if they came by 
chance, as some people try to persuade themselves, I cannot 
help thinking they would sometimes fail or vary. But I must 
hasten onwards, or the morning will all be spent in this lane, 
and I shall be too late to enjoy the hills in front of me. Ah, 
here is a break in the hedge at last! That fine house, and all 
these beautiful grounds, belong to the Squire, a very rich, and, 
what is far better, a very good man: he has a kind word for 
« all, young or old, rich or poor, sick or healthy; and when 
oceasion calls for it he is ever ready to give even more sub- 
stantial relief than words. In that lodge by the gate opening 
, upon the road lives the gate-porter; and it is really difficult to 
say who is most esteemed by the people about here, the master 
or the servant. The porter is a hale, hearty old man, and it 
matters little who goes there to ask assistance from the Squire, 
they are always met at the gate with a kindly welcome from 
», this old servant. Never mind what your position, rich or poor, 
_ master or servant, always be kind and courteous in your con- 
duct; for “‘ good words are worth much and cost little,’ and 
good actions are even more valuable, 
_ At last here I am, at a bend in the lane, and there, straight 
before me, are the hills. How glad I am that I haven’t much 
farther to walk in this broiling sun; and when I reach the 


and 
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foot of those hills I shall take eare to le down. and be 
refreshed. 
How delicious! to lie here in the cool, quiet shade, looking 


‘round upon the-country in all its summer beauty, and hearing 


nothing but the singing of the birds, the humming of the 


insects, and the tinkling oe the sheep-bells. 


1 wonder how long these hills have stood here, what won- 
derful sights they have witnessed, how often they have seen 
thoss fields change from summer-green to winter-brown and 
snowy-white, and back again in early spring. If they could 
speak they would be able to tell of fearful battles which have 
occurred upon their surface and in the valley around; for 1 am 
told that in the days gone by wicked unholy war entered these 
quiet. scenes, and laid them waste. How sad it is that men 
will spoil the fair world in which God has placed them! And 


since those fearful times, I wonder how many generations of © 


little prattling children have played upon these hill-sides, and 
how many such groups as are now approaching have passed along 


here since these hills were made: it is a procession of persons 
following their deceased friend to the quiet churchyard yonder, 


where the white tombstones look like sheep lying among 
the green grass. Ah me! this world is full of changes, and 
by-and-by, young friends, that great change shall come to 
you and to me; but fear not, for the ‘truth, in which is our 
hope of the future, shall endure even when these old old hills 
have passed away. 

But now it is long past noon, and time to shake off these 
thoughts, and having stretched myself upon the long, fresh 


grass, | must make up my mind for hard up-hill work, All 


up-hill work is hard, and if my readers mean to“go up-hill in 
life they must make up their minds to work hard. You will 
often feel as though your strength was exhausted, and you 
could not move a step farther; but you must not give in, you 
must persevere and press onward, and you shall gain the 


victory, and reach the top of the moral hill, as I have at last. 


succeeded in doing with this earthly one. 
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How calm and quiet the air is up here; and yet sometimes, 
when it is blowing but slightly and gently in the valley below, 


it will be a perfect hurricane upon the top of these hills. Only 
the other day a lady, taking advantage of what appeared to 


be quiet, pleasant weather, ventured to climb up here; not 
creeping cautiously, but boldly and confidently ; and no sooner 
did she reach the summit than she was hurled from the top to 


_ the bottom by the force of the wind. 


I am reminded whilst I stand here of those persons who 
say that they cannot believe that God ever works miracles. 
It seems to me that if they rest here a little while, and note 
the wonderful changes that take place, they would be con- 
vinced that He who ruleth the winds is sufficient for all 
things. Who shall limit His power who hath gathered the 
winds in his fists, who hath bound the waters in a garment, 
who hath established all the ends of the earth ? 


Yonder, in the distance, leaping, dancing, and glistening in 


‘the sunlight, is the sea, and that speck upon it is a vessel 


with all sail set: a beautiful sight it is through my glass. I 
wonder where that ship is going to, and how many persons 
there are on board.’ She is evidently bound for the open sea, 
and perhaps many of the hearts within her leap with joy and 
confidence at the prospect. I hope she has a good pilot on 
board, a strong anchor, and all things necessary for her safety ; 
for there are dangerous waters, there are hidden rocks, and 


drifting sands, and shallows, and without due precaution there 


are great chances of her destruction. Did it ever occur to you 
that, without the good Pilot’s assistance, and devoid of the | 


“‘sure anchor of the soul,” it is rash and foolish to attempt to 
journey ‘‘o’er life’s troubled sea ”’ ? 


Five or six of those fields to my right are dark and dreary, 


while the country all round is bright and gladsome. This is _ 


caused by that mass of clouds moving along above our heads: 
they are full of rain, and hastening onwards to discharge their 
burden upon the dry, thirsty ground; and even whilst I have 
been looking they have passed away, and all is restored to its 
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former brightness. Do not murmur and grumble at the little 
erosses and troubles which now and then darken our lives 
‘for a while: they are often as full of mercy and bea ign 
as those passing clouds were of rain. 

These narrow paths running hither and thither are made by 
the sheep that wander and find pasture on these hills: they 
follow each other closely, and thus a great number treading 
on the same surface beat down the grass and make the ground 
firm, and form what are called sheep-walks. It is a curious 
habit, this, that sheep possess, of following and imitating each 
other. Thus, if one wanders from the fold into dangerous 
places, the others will, if possible, follow him; and sometimes, , 
when I have had the opportunity, I have held up my walking- 
stick, and allowed the first of a lot of sheep to jump over, and 
then, withdrawing the stick, have been much amused to see all 
the sheep, when they came to that spot, perform the jump, 
though no impediment was present. And yet, strange as it 
may seem, we are very much like sheep in this matter: if one 
of us wears a peculiar hat, or boot, or coat, or bonnet, in a 
short time it perhaps becomes fashionable, and we all adopt 
it. And as in clothes, so in many of our daily habits and 
customs, we follow the general rule and imitate each other; 
and in a reasonable degree I do not object to this; but let my 
_ readers beware of becoming as silly as a sheep, and being led 
__ by others even into evil and danger. 

Look at that bird, how swiftly it is skimming through the 
air; but now it slackens its pace, and whirling round and 
| cumnd, gradually brings itself to a dead stop. It is steadily 
gazing at some object on the ground beneath it. All its faeul- 
ties are bent upon that observation; not a wing moves, not a 
feather flutters: it is intent upon gaining its purpose. See 
how suddenly, quick as thought, it darts downwards, and is 
ina moment soaring aloft with its prey in its grasp. Have 
you any object in life? Do you wish to be great, or wise, 
or good? then you must follow this example; bend all your 
energies to the task, and allow nothing to distract your atten-. 
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tion until you have attained your object. But now the sun is 
settine, and I have not time to record any more of the sights 


and lessons which my day’s ramble has afforded, for I must 


be returning. 


As I wander through the valley homewards I am deeply 
impressed with the peacefulness of all around. The corn 


waves in the twilight, the birds seek their rest, the insects 
hum in the summer evening air, the brook murmurs very 


-softly—all is peace !—and yonder is my house, with the land- 


lady looking out for my return; so I must say ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
with the earnest hope that when the evening of your lives 


shall come you may have within your souls a summer evening 


peace. 
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Half-bours with the Celescope. 
No. L1.—THE SUN.. 


Ix our former paper we endeavoured to describe the con- 
struction of the astronomical telescope : let us now try to make 
some use of the instrument, making the Sun our first study. 
It is quite clear at the outset, that unless some means were 
employed for protecting the eye from too great an intensity of 


light, we should be unable to use the telescope upon so 
brilliant an object ; for if too bright for the naked eye to gaze 
upon for more than a few moments, his rays when converged 


to a focus by the object-glass would be altogether insupport- 
able. In instruments of small size this difliculty is easily 
overcome by placing a piece of black or neutral-tint glass of 
suitable density between the eye and the eye-piece. Smoked 
glass will answer the purpose nearly as well; but coloured 


glass is objectionable, on account of its effect in producing a 


strong after-impression of its complementary colour upon the 
eye. For instance, if blue glass is used, the strong light 


> 
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through it appears for a time to deaden the retina of the eye 


to the perception of all blues of less intensity, and the result 


is, that for some time afterwards every object would appear of 
a strong orange tint, orange being the complementary colour 
of blue; or, in other words, a mixture of red and yellow, the 
remaining primary colours of the solar spectrum. But with 
telescopes of large aperture a dark glass alone is insufficient — 
for the purpose ; for it is not against too much light only that 
we have to provide: the sun’s rays convey heat also, and the 
object-glass is therefore a burning-glass, and that too of a 
very perfect kind, paper and wood readily catching fire if held 
to the eye-piece. We have lately been using an instrument 
of very fine quality, the object-glass of which is only three 
inches in diameter; yet so great has been the heat in the 
focus of its eye-piece, that the centre of each dark glass made 
use of has actually been fused, and thus rendered worthless. We 
can, however, get over this inconvenience in two ways. If 
the telescope is pointed towards the Sun in the ordinary 
manner, we shall find that a magnified image of his dise will 
be formed upon a sheet of white paper held at a short 
distance from the eye-piece, and the diameter of it will in- 
crease according to the distance at which the paper is held; 

in fact, we thus convert the instrument into a magic- -lantern, 
and can in this way exhibit the object to any number of 
persons at one time, the room being darkened for the occa} 
sion. Another, and perhaps more satisfactory way for indi- 
vidual study, is by using what is termed a solar prism. This 
is inserted in the place of an ordinary eye-piece, and consists 
of a tube open at both ends, inside of which is a plate of thick 


glass or crystal, having its upper surface evenly and highly 


polished, and being inclined at an angle of 45 deg. At the 


_ Side of the tube opposite to the polished surface of the glass is 
_ an opening into which the eye-pieces fit in the ordinary 
' Tanner. When, therefore, the instrument is directed’ to the 


Sun, his rays are received upon the inclined plate of glass, 
and a large portion of them pass through it and out at the 
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open end; the remainder are reflected directly up into the 
eye-piece, which may be covered by a dark glass, if necessary, 
the only difference to the observer being that he now looks in 


at the side of the tube instead of the end. Thus provided, 


the solar disc may be examined with perfect safety to the 
eyesight; and we may from experience say that its examina- 
tion from day to day is one of the. most interesting studies 
open to the amateur astronomer. 

The greatest amount of attention will probably be devoted 
to the spots, or macula, which are usually more or less 
numerous, and may readily be seen throtigh an instrument 
of small size. Their chief features are, an ‘intensely black, 
irregularly shaped centre, called the wmbdra, surrounded by a 
margin or fringe of a much lighter shade, which is termed the 
penumbra; the boundary of each being sharp and well defined. 
Sometimes three distinct graduations of blackness may be 
observed; whilst spots consisting of a penumbra only are 
frequently seen, as are also those in which more than one 
distinct umbra is found: in the same penumbra. In most 


instances the spots are isolated from each other; but they also 


often occur in groups, having their penumbre in contact; and 
the number visible at one time constantly varies. Rarely is 


the Sun seen without.them, though this is sometimes the case. 


We have, however, much more frequently seen upwards of 
seventy: indeed, on one occasion, July 2nd, 1860, we counted no 


lessthan 109. At the time we write, March 2nd, 1863, the total 


number visible is thirty-eight. Watched from day to day, we 
shall notice that the spots change both in position and shape. 


~ ‘They are observed apparently to move across the solar disc, 


appearing near the eastern edge, or limb, and. disappearing 
upon the west; their more rapid movement when near the 


centre, together with the foreshortening of their figure near 
_ the limbs, plainly indicating that they belong to the Sun 


himself, and that he rotates upon his axis; aceurate 
observation of the position of the spots determining that his 
period of rotation is 254 days. It is also noticed that the 
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spots only move across the disc in a perfectly straight line near 
the middle of the months of June and December; at other 
times their paths are slightly curved, and that in opposite 
directions during the two halves of the year: from which we 
conclude that the plane of the Sun’s equator is not the same as 
that of the earth’s orbit; so that we are alternately above and 
below it, crossing it on the dates named. But the spots also 
undergo great changes themselves, altering materially in shape 
and size even in the course of a single day: often a large one 
will divide into several, or decrease until it entirely disappears; 
whilst small ones will unite and form one, or new ones will 
appear and enlarge where previously none had been observed. 
to exist. It is thought that in many instances spots have a — 
rotation on their own centres, which has been determined to 
take place in about eighteen days: they may, however, 
frequently be recognised .during two or three successive 
passages across the disc, i they are carefully watched for 
when due, and their relative positions are remembered. 
_ Sketches of them from day to day during the whole period 
_ of their visibility are very useful in identifying them, and form 
most interesting additions to the contents of a scientific album. 
As regards their position, it will be observed that they are 
never seen near the Sun’s poles ; they are indeed rarely found 
at a greater distance than 30 deg. from his equator, the 
northern zone usually containing more than the southern ; ; 
and long-continued observation tends to prove that they in- 
crease and decrease in number during regular intervals, the 
\period between the times when least are observed being abqut 
eleven and a half years. | 

In addition to the spots, numerous aie ght streaks or patches, 
termed facule, are very noticeable. They generally occur in 
the neighbourhood of spots, and are seen chiefly near the 
edges of the disc. They also alter in shape and size more 
rapidly than the macule. The whole surface of the Sun, too, 
appears mottled; and the diminution of his light towards the 
limbs is very perceptible, particularly so when he is observed 
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by reflection upon a white screen in the manner described in 
the former part of the present paper. 

We need scarcely remind our readers that midday is the 
best time for observing the Sun; for being then at his greatest 
distance above the horizon, and consequently more removed 
from ascending currents of heated air from the earth or the 
chimnies, clearness of definition is better secured : when seen 
near to the times of rising or setting the disc appears quite 
oval, owing to the greater proportionate refraction of its lower 
half, and its margin will generally be very wavy and unsteady. 

It is not unlikely that many of. our readers may be inclined 
to ask, What are the spots on the Sun, and how can these and 
other peculiarities observed upon his disc be explained? Let 


us therefore briefly endeavour to answer the question. Most 


scientific men are of opinion that the solid body of the Sun is 


in all probability non-luminous, and that it is surrounded by 


three or more gaseous envelopes, the outermost of which— 
termed the photosphere—forms the visible Sun, and is the 
source whence his radiated light, heat, and chemical action 
proceed. Outside the photosphere another atmosphere is be- 
lieved to exist, which is not perfectly transparent ; and it may 
be that others of unknown effect still surround this. Accord- 
ing to this theory the spots are considered to be openings in 
the photosphere, produced by violent commotions somewhat 
analogous to our tropical tornadoes, through which we see the 
comparatively dark body of the Sun; the penumbree being the 
strongly illuminated surface of inferior strata. The facule 
may thus be considered to be the result of immense waves in 
the exterior atmosphere, produced by the same or similar 
commotions ; and the decrease of light towards the edges of 
the dise would be the natural effect of seeing those portions 


through a greater and increasing thickness of imperfectly 
transparent medium. 


Various other theories have at different times been pro- 
pounded. One imagined the spots to be huge cinders floating 
upon the surface of a glowing and molten mass. Another 
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supposed that they were the tops of solar mountains, project- 
ing through a surrounding atmosphere of flame. But when 
we take into consideration the rapid changes of the spots, — 
their endless variety of form, their positions on the disc, and: 
their enormous size, the difficulties involved in the case of 
either of the last-named theories are such as to deprive them 
of probability. Cinders, for instance, of more than 40,000 
miles in diameter are things almost incredible; and the rapid 
motion of the edges of a spot in the act of closing up—some- 
times at the rate of upwards of a thousand miles a day—is 
incompatible with any other idea than that of vapour. In 
support of the now generally received opinion, it may also be 
mentioned that the disappearance of the central black portion - 
frst, during the foreshortening of the spots in approaching the » 
Sun’s limb, proclaims them to be cavities. On a few rare 
occasions a spot on the extreme margin of the disc has been 
observed as a notch; and in some photographs taken in 1862. 
by one of dur most eminent observers, in such a manner as to 
be seen stereoscopically, the spots were actually seen ‘‘as 
holes in the penumbra, which inclined in some cases down- 
wards, funnel-shaped, from the brighter portions of the Sun’s 
dise ;’’ whilst the facule perceptibly occupied a much higher 
-Tegion, and ‘‘ could be made out sailing high above, over the 
spots.” | | 
_ Whence the Sun derives his supply of light, heat, and 
chemical action, is also a question of the greatest interest; and 
modern science alone has attempted a satisfactory explanation. 
Clearly it is Shown that these three are but different forms of 
force, and that abstract force is capable of conversion into 
equivalents of either of them. Thus it is conceived that 
around the Sun multitudes of small material bodies revolve, 
and falling upon his surface with immense velocity, the force 
expended by their concussion is transformed ; so that these 
meteoric showers form in this way actual fuel for the great 
central body of the solar system. ‘To those of our readers who 
have not given any attention to thermo-dynamics possibly this 
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the phenomenon at the time, and on subsequent 
ss imqrairy it was found that the magnetic instruments at the 
Observatory were greatly disturbed at 11.20 a.m.omthe 


tat the soundness of its principle may be well established, 
 netenly by careful investigation, but also by actual experi- 


tember ist, 1859, at 11.18 a.m., two observers were fortunate 
 @@eugh to witness a violent outbreak of light on the solar 


dise. Quite independently of each other they minutely de- 


‘Great has been the contention of opinions 


by observing ite transit; and although by one individual it is 


ite existence must be considered only as a probability until it 


ahall be again detected. Let each of our readers who feels — 


be rewarded by encocss? hiwover; in 


 titemetthe heavenly bodies? In the autumn of 1862 we were 
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Am you fighting hard against Selfishness ? -Arer-you 
waging against it an exterminating warfare ? Selfishness is is 


the besetting sin of thousands, We discover it in the hearts 
and actions of others, but are somewhat backward to observe it 
in our own. Selfishness isa bad tenant: the moment you dis- 


cover him in your hearts give him notice to quit; listen to no 


. @xouses, come to no terms, but do your best to bundle him out 
-atall hazards. Be on your guard in this matter; for whether — 
the catalogue of your besetting sins be long or short, Selfishness 


is pretty sure to be at the top of it. I have read somewhere a 


- very vivid illustration of Selfishness, likely enough to do good 


to the reader. The writer says, ‘‘ If I were to be asked what 


“vice is most common among mankind, I should reply directly, 


the vice of Selfishness. It rules the actions of the young, and — 
it reigns in the hearts of the old. The boy with his marbles, 


and the miser with his money-bags, are alike subject to its 
control. Sometimes it shows itself openly; at other times it 


puts on a hundred disguises: still, whether it be hidden or 


exposed, it contrives to find its way into every bosom. But 
though you may look for a whole summer’s day before you 
can find man, woman, or child that is not selfish, still every 
one exclaims against this vice, as though it were an object of 
general abhorrence. Every one professes to hate Selfishness, — 
and yet, in some degree, every ore puts it in practice.” 

He then goes on to say, that in passing along the streets of 
London, he came to a part where the road was sadly out of 
repair: it was, indeed, in a complete puddle, except the narrow 
foot-path ; and in the middle of the foot-path a crusty-looking 
workman sat upon his wheelbarrow, eating a piece of bread- 
and-bacon, to the great annoyance of the passengers, who, by 
this act of selfishness, were compelled to press between the 
barrow and the wall. The man cared for no one, and thought 
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of-no one but himself. A square-built man, with a yoke — 
across his shoulders, carrying two cans filled with water, 
- Joudly complained of the man with the barrow; while he him- 
self, by his carelessness, spilt the water from his cans into the 
shoes of a woman bearing a market-basket. The woman 
failed not to rebuke him, but at the same moment ran her 
‘basket against a poor little sweep, striking him on the eye, 
when the sweep started back against the white waistcoat of’a 
smart young man. Mortified by this vexatious accident, the 
young man started in his turn against a fat old gentleman 
walking with a stick. The old gentleman moved on as slowly 
as a broad-wheeled waggon, though a lad behind him vainly 
endeavoured to pass, being in a terrible ee to nes a letter 
in the post-office. | 
would suppose that Shane: of 
ocourring in one spot were sufficient; but these were only a 
part of what took place. An officer on horseback dashed 
through the puddle, splashing, by his selfish ill-manners, the — 
white dress of a lady and the pink gown of a servant-girl. 
Two children, eating bread-and-treacle, in pushing by the 
place, rubbed their dirty fingers against the white trousers of 
a sailor; while another jack-tar, just as the crusty-looking 
workman stood up, kicked his barrow over into the dirty road. | 
A waggoner called out to the workman to take his barrow out 
of the way; a chaise-boy holloaed to the waggoner to move 
- On with his waggon; and the crusty-looking workman 
 peevishly called the sailor ugly names for overturning his 
barrow. 
Now here were men, women, and children, all incommoding 
each other, and thinking only of themselves. The fellow 
with the wheelbarrow,‘ the man with his water-cans, the 
woman with the market-basket, the little sweep, the young 
man in the white waistcoat, the old gentleman with the stick, 
the lad with the letter, the officer, the lady and servant-girl, 
the children eating bread-and-treacle, the sailors, the chaise- 
boy, and the waggoner, had every one of them been’ incom- 
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moded, but not one among them cared for the misfortunes of 

It may be that, in reading this account, you may siiets 
that the picture is somewhat overdrawn, and that mankind are 
not so selfish as they are here represented to be; but experience 
leads me to a different conclusion. It might be a hard matter 
exactly to define where self-preservation ends, and where 
selfishness begins; but when ‘we desire any good at the 
expense of our neighbours, when in attaining our own ends 
we are careless of doing others an injury, and when, by a 
culpable indifference to those around us, we secure our own 
ease when we might render them a kindness, we are acting a 
selfish part that is far from being creditable to us. Christians 
should be “‘ kindly affectioned one to another,” and having 
been “bought with a price,” they should not “ live unto 
themselves; but unto Him who died for them and rose again.” 
—Liphraim HHolding’s ‘‘ Sunday School Illustrations.”’ 


_Besrvess any man maintaincth that learning takes 
_ “up too much time, which might otherwise be better employed, I answer 
that mo man can be so straitened and oppressed with business, and 
an active course of life, but may have many vacant times of leisure, while 
he expects the returns and tides of business, except he be either of a very 
dull temper and no dispatch, or ambitious (little to his credit and reputation) 
to meddle and engage himself in employment of all natures and matters 
above his reach. It remaineth, therefore, to be inquired, in what matter 
and how those spaces and times of leisure should be filled up and spent; 
whether in pleasures or study, sensuality or contemplation; as was well 
answered by Demosthenes to Aischines, a man given to pleasure, when he 
told him, by way of reproach, that his orations did smell of the lamp. 
“Indeed,” said Demosthenes, “there is a great difference between the 
things that you and I do by lamplight.” ‘Wherefore, let no man fear lest 
learning should expulse business: nay, rather, it will keep and defend the 
possessions of the mind against idleness and pleasure, which otherwise, at 
unawares, may enter to the prejudice both of business and learning.—- Bacon. 


; 
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Words of Wisdom.” 


Tue Grave.—-T[he grave buries every error, covers every defect, ex- 
every resentment. From its peaceful bosom spring nothing 
but fond regrets and tender recollections. Who can look down on the 
grave of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, that he should 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before 
him ?—Jreimg. 


Compaxtons.—-In the whole course of my life I never knew one man, > 


of whatever condition, arrive te amy degree of reputation in the world, | 
who made choice of or delighted in the company or conversation of those 
who, in their parts, were not much superior to himself.—Clarendon. 

- Conversation.—It is but rarely that we find a man of very splendid 
and various conversation to be possessed of profound _—t or « 
great originality of genius.—Dugald Steward. 

Incratirvpr.—An ungrateful man is detested by all: every one fools 
hurt by his conduct, because it operates to throw a damp upon generosity; 
of assistance. 

Goop anp Bap Lucx.—I may here, as well as anywhere, impart the 
secret of what is called good and bad luck. ‘There are men who, sup- 
posing Providence to have an implacable spite against them, bemoan, 
in the poverty of a wretched old age, the misfortunes of their lives. 
luck for ever ran against them, and for others. One, with a good 
profession, lost his luck in the river, where he idled away his time 
a fishing, when he should have been in the office. Another, with 
& good trade, perpetually burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which 
all his employers to leave him. Another, with a lucrative 
lost his luck by amazing diligence at everything but his 
ess. Another, who steadily followed his trade, as steadily followed 
bottle. Another, who was honest and constant to his work, 

by perpetual misjudgments—he lacked discretion. Hundreds 
their luck by indorsing, by sanguine speculations, by trusting 
fraudulent men, and by dishonest gains. A man never has good luck who 
has a bad wife. I never knew an early-rising, hard-working, prudent — 
man, careful of his earnings, and strictly honest, who complained of bad 
_ tuck. A good character, good habits, and iron industry, are impregnable 

| to the assaults of all the ill Iuck that fools ever dreamt of. But when I 
fea creeping out of a tavern late in the forenoon, with 


_ ‘his hands stuck into his pockets, the rim of his hat turned up, and the 
_ town knocked in, I know he has had bad Iuck—for the worst of all luck 


W. Beecher. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 
13. What relation was Job to David ? 
14. What did the Philistines do with the head of Saul? 1 Sam. xxxi. 9. 


15. How many persons are referred to in Acts x. 45: “as many as — 
came with Peter” 


16. Name he sons of Jacob of whom Joseph gave an evil V4, sgh 
Gen. xxxvii. | 


Srithmetical @uestions. 


10. Convicts first arrived in New South Wales in 1788. The first 
company numbered 776, there being 340 more men than women. How 


many were there of each ? - 


11. Mercury is 37,000,000 miles from the sun, and Venus $1,000,000 


more distant. What is the greatest distance they can be from each 
other fF 


12, Great Britain contains 87,000 square miles. If it were a perfect 
square how many miles of sea-coast would it have ? 


answers to Scripture @uestions (Hareb). 
9, Although in 1 Sam. i. 9 the Jewish place of worship is called the 


temple of the Lord, yet in 1 Sam. ii. 22 it is called the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and from 2 Sam. vii. 2, 6 it is clear that no temple had © 


been built even im the days of David. It is probable that the books of 


Samuel were not compiled till after the days of Solomon. | 
10. Dan lay in the way from Babylon to Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar 


passed through Dan, and this wed to chow how tertibte was the 


Chaldean cavalry. 


11. Abraham is the first person called a prophet in the Bible (Gen. 
xx. 7): Samuel is the first seer mentioned (1 Sam. ix. 9). 


This Bock of mentioned tai Jed: 
ooo 


Gnsivers to rithmetical Questions (Blarch). 


7. If the Mediterranean were of a circular shape its diameter would be. 


_ 1,128 miles. 


8. The area of the British isles is 120,000 square miles, and the area of. 
British dependencies in Europe is 1,200 square miles. ) 
». The interest of the National Debt st 3 per cent. would be 


£24,162,356 12s. 4d. 16 AP 64 
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as Hi ic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
end Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When — 

the rag atl of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there _ 

were to be-obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to e taste 


or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in ifs crude — 


or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 
thic Chemist, was induced in the year 
s subject, and at | succeeded, with 


J. Epps, of 
1839 to turn his attention to 


the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the to produce -~ 


article in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
cern process it aga through, as to be most acceptable to the 
_ delicate stomach. For general : 


COCOA 


78 DISTINGUISHED AS AN 


INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


Dr. Hassall, in his “ Adulterations of Food,” 
contains a great variety of important nutritive ciples; everyingredient 
to the growth an Again: “Asa 

nutritive, Cocoa stands very her than coffee or tea.” 
 Dmecrrons tea-spoo of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled 
up with or meanwhile. 
in tins ed 2ib., $lb., llb. packets, labelled, by Grocers in 


Landon, and by Grocers, throughout the 


SCRIPTURE MAPS SCHOOLS, 


VERY CAREFULLY COLLATED WITH THE MOST RECENT AUTHORITIES. 


Size, 28 inches by 19 inches, 
Coloured, 1s. 4d.; on Canvas and Rollers, Varnished, 4s. each. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR; ) 
Illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing. the 


Principal Places mentioned in the Old Testament. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL; 
ded as a Companion to the Map of Palestine. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
LAND OF CANAAN AS DIVIDED 


JOURNEYINGS AN] AN D ENCAMPMENTS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EO. 
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Ix Parts, Paice One EACH. 


“SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 
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Contents of Part I.—God is there— | 
I'll away to the Sabbath School—Just as | 


I am—Saviour and Lord of All—Nearer 
to Thee—Glad on the Mountains—The 
Reign of Christ. 


Part 2. oe a the Cross Up- 
lifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow— 
Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All 
Things Earnest—Sabbath School H ymn— 
Thy Will be Done. 


Part 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Might 
—Saviour, Hear Us—Sunday School Fes- 
tive Song—Never Part Again—We bring 
no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint Thyself 
Quickly—Winter’s Days are Past. 


Part 4.—Star of Peace—The River 
—My Saviour, be Thou Near Me—Joyfully, 


Joyfully—To Him who Changeth Never— 
- Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my Shepherd. 


- Part 5.—Christ the River of Life— 


Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Child- 


hood’s Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The 
Better Land—The World their Fancied 
Pearl may Crave. 


Part 6,—Come Away—O Heppy Land 


Anniversary Hymn—Hark! the Deep- 
toned Bell is Calling—Day of Rest— 
Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn—The 
Shining Shore. 


Part 7.—Christmas Pieces.—Glory | 
to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas | 


Song—Songs of Praise—Old Humphrey's | 


Part 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou who 
art Ever the Same—The Bible! The Bible! 
—There's not a Tint—Hark! 
sand Harps and Voices—Lead, Kindly 
Light. 


Part 17.—Happy Ones—The Siuggard | 


—Cling to the Mighty One—Saviour, like a 


Shepherd Lead Us—Rest—Good Night 


Oh, we Love to Come—The Sunday Sehool 
Union Flag. 


Christmas Carol—Worcestershire Christ- | 
mas Carol, 


Ten Thou- | 


| 


Part 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— 
Suffer us to Come to Thee— Lidbrook— 
Kind Words can Never Die—Go when the 
Morning Shineth—Look to Jesus—God is 
Love. 


Part 10.—Star of Heaven—Days of 
Summer’s Glory—Hark! all Nature Sings 
—Come unto Me— Autumn Song—U nity— 
Parting Hymn—Saviour, Breathe an Even- | 
ing Blessing. 

Part 11.—Happy, Happy Sunday— 
Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shepherd 
—Gems and Flowers—Brightest and Best 
—We Come with Song to Greet You— 
Samuel. 


Part 12.—Nature’s Praise — Good 
David—Morning Hymn— ar Home— 
To-day the Saviour Comes—The Broken 
Heart—The Book— For a Season Called to 
Part. 


Part 13.—The Pilot — Behold the 
Gracious Saviour—‘‘ Just as I am”— 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and King—A Crown 
of Glory Bright— We Come—Sanctus. 


Part 14.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day— 
Bright Prospects—The Early Offering— 


_ Praise to the Redeemer—The Saviour's 


Invitation—Glory to on High—Revi- 
val Hymn—Even Me. : 

Part 15.— Talents—The Change — 
Sabbath Hours—Safety—Come, let Us 
Sing of Jesus—Passing not away—The 
Sure Refuge—My Dear Sunday School. 


Part 16,.—Oh, how He Loves !—Holy 
Bible, Well I Love Thee!—No Home but 
Heaven—A Grace—The Happy Sabbath 


School—Morning Praise—Spring Time— 
Stratten’s. 


The above 16 Parts, mlatiy bound in cloth, price 1s. 8d. 


WoRDS TO THE WHOLE, NOW READY, PRICE 10s. PER 100. 


| 


Part 18.—My Bible—A Christmas 
Hymn—Hail, this Happy Day—The Sab- 
bath School—Protection—Sweet Hour of 
Prayer—Evening Prayer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


MAY, 1864. 


CORFU. | WORDS OF WISDOM FROM SHAK- 
THE NILE AND ITS SOURCE. SPEARE. 
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HIGHCLIFF—a Zale. CHAP. LEDGE. 


ON DOING GOOD BY STEALTH. SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR SCRIP- 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. TURE READERS. 


THE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST— ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
PETER THE GREAT. ANSWERS TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 
STEEL PENS. FOR SCRIPTURE READERS. 


DISCIPLINE. _ ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUIS5- 
TEXTS TO THINK ABOUT. TIONS. 
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Ix tur Press. 


FOUR 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TEACHING, 


Delivered before the Members of the Sunday School Union Training 
Class, by W. H. Grosrr, B.Sc., F.G.S8., of the Sunday School Union, 
| Author of “ [lustrativ e Teaching,” “ Bible Months,” “ The Introductory 


Class,’’ &c., &c. 
LEC TU RE 1.—“THE MATERIAL; OR, WHAT IS A CHILD?” 
Will be ready early in May. 


StnpAy Scuoot Union, 56, Lonnon, E.C. 
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In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 82., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


& INFANTS’ FOOD. 
OY” To one dessert-spoontul 

[->\ of boiling water and a 
grain of salt; stir over 


of Brown & Po.tson, mixed 
the fire for five minutes; 
PA KN sweeten slightly; but if 


with a wine-glassful of 
cold water, add half a pint 


the infant is being brought 


C 


milk—not otherwise, as the use of two different milks would be injurious. 
_—Francatelli, late Chief Cook to her Majesty the Queen. 


_ BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
Patstry, Mancurster, anp Lonpon. 
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HE saci and voluntary surrender of a large 
s and fertile province, and the destruction of the 
warlike forts by which it has been guarded, is an 
act of such significance as to render the Ionian . 
Islands, and especially Corfu, the principal, 
though not the largest of the group, objects of 
interest at the present time; and in presenting 
our readers with an engraving of these forts we 
propose to give some slight description of the 
graceful present which the English Government 
has thus given to the new King of Greece and 
his people. 
The Ionian Islands consist of a collection of 

seven principal and many smaller ones, situated — 
on the west and south coasts of Greece, and since 
the year 1817 until now have constituted a republic 
under the protection of Great Britain. Generally speaking, , 
they are encircled by rugged, irregular coasts, and have a very © 
uneven surface, the high grounds consisting of barren rocks and 
heath-covered hills. ‘The climate is mild, and the lower 
lands are richly cultivated; vineyards, currant-grounds, and 
: orange-groves, managed with considerable skill by the small 
proprietors by whom they are tilled, give to these islands a 
rich, luxuriant beauty. There are but few manufactures; 

soap is made at Corfu and Zante, and a considerable quantity 
of silk is woven in the latter place. The government of these 
islands since 1817 has been vested in the High Commissioner, 
who represents the Sovereign: of Great Britain, the Senate and 
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_ the Legislative Assembly, which have jointly the title of the 


Parliament of the Tonian Islands. Education has been 
fostered, and much progress has been made. At Corfu there 


isa university supported by the Government; and in each of 
the islands schools i 
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given in the Greek, Italian, and English languages; and 
_ district schools, where reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught, have been established in many of the towns and 
villages. 
Corfu, to which we now direct our attention, is, as we have 
_ said, the most important though not the largest of these 
islands. It lies along the south coast of Albania, from which 
it is separated by a narrow channel varying in width from 
three-quarters of a mile at one extremity to six miles at the 
other; its shape is elongated, being about forty miles in 
length by twenty at its greatest breadth, and containing about 
70,000 inhabitants, mostly Greeks. In the north-west part rises 
the- peak of St. Salvador, towering to the height of nearly 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its valleys abound with 
olive-groves, and its plains produce wheat, maize, oats, grapes, 
cotton, and flax; no currants grow here, though this fruit 
is the staple production of the neighbouring isle of Zante. — 
The city and port of Corfu, which lie in a curve on the east ‘ 
coast and opposite to the mountains of Albania, contain about 
17,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the military. The citadel is 
- built upon a rocky cape projecting into the sea, and encloses 
the barracks, arsenal, residence of the Commissioner, and 
a lighthouse, constructed upon a point 250 feet high. Corfu 
_ possesses besides its university, a cathedral and several Greek 
and Roman Catholic churches and chapels. Its streets are 
‘marrow and irregular, bearing evidence in the structure of its 
houses to the various nations who from time to time have 
held possession—Turk, Venetian, Greek, French, and Eng- 
lish; and around it are many pleasant walks, which bring back 
the old-world stories of ancient Greek mythology, for this is 
believed to be the country of Pheacia or Scheria mentioned 
by Homer, on which Ulysses was wrecked and afterwards 
hospitably entertained by King Alcinous. In closing this 
_ paper we ought to mention that the proposed transfer of these 
islands to the Crown of Greece has been brought about in 
accordance with the earnest wish of the people themselves, 
expressed through their Representative Assembly. 
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The Wile and its Souree. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


WE next glance at our travellers as they are pas ssing through 


U-n-ya-muézi, or the country of the moon, a kingdom lttle 
_ inferior in extent to England. 


The natives for many generations have been the greatest 
traders in Africa: they cultivate extensively, make cloths i 
their own looms, smelt iron and work it very expertly, and also 
keep flocks and herds of considerable extent. After being duly 
plundered by the amiable authorities of this country under all 
kinds of pretexts, reasonable and unreasonable, the explorers 
were at length permitted to pass on to the next territory, Uzinza. 

The people here are chiefly pastoral, constantly roaming — 
about with their flocks. Their dress is very simple, chiefly of 
cow-hide tanned black, ornamented with a few magic charms 
and bracelets. They smear themselves with rancid butter 
instead of Macassar, and are, in consequence, very offensive. 

Here the same system of pillaging was continued, and the 
loads of the porters of the expedition were very much lightened 
by the extortionate taxation of the local authorities, who could 
not think of allowing a passage through their country without 
a handsome consideration. _ 

In Usui, the next kingdom, Capt. Speke made the acquaint- 
ance of a doctor, who was also a great magician. In front of the 
hut of this official was his church, or uganga; a tree, in which 
was fixed a blaue boe’s horn charged with magic powder; anda 
zebra’s hoof, suspended by astring over a pot of water sunk in 
the earth. His badges of office he had tied on his head; the 
butt of a shell being fixed on the forehead, and a small sheep’ S 
horn fixed over the temple. ‘ Wishing,” says the Captain, 
“to try my powers in magical arts, he begged me to produce 
an everlasting spring of water by simply scratching the 
ground. He, however, drew short up, to the intense delight 
of my men, on my promising that I would do so if he made 
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one first. At night a steel scabbard and some cloths were 
extracted from our camp, so I begged my friend the great 
- doctor would show us the use of his horn. This was promised, 
but never performed.”’ | 
These magicians profess to have the power of detecting 
thieves with their magic horn; in this case, however, the sor- 
cerer was evidently at fault. 
- Thefts became so common that the men were ordered to try 
_ their skill in detecting the robbers: in consequence of this, one 
was shot at and wounded the following mght. 
| The light-fingered gentry were, however, not to be thwarted 
- soeasily. They kept aloof from the camp for awhile, and then in 
broad daylight enticed several men belonging to the expedition 
into their huts, by inviting tliem to dinner; but as soon as the 
credulous negroes were fairly entrapped, their wily hosts 


stripped them of every vestige of clothing, and allowed them | 


to find their way back to the camp as best they could. 
Nor were such depredations the worst annoyances. In con- 
_ sequence of a quarrel between two of the principal servants, 


: .. the fact came out that one had been appropriating the Cap- 


tain’s goods to purchase slaves with, and that the other with 
equal propriety had filched sufficient to buy a wife. A dispute 
as to the exact amount to be paid for the young lady in ques- 
tion revealed the secret, and the bargain was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the interference of their leader, who 
settled the controversy by claiming the property over which 
the guilty parties had been wrangling. When the affair had 
blown over, the would-be bridegroom consoled himself by 
taking another lady to wife on credit, promising to pay the 
needful amount out of his salary, and to return her to her 
friends when the journey was over. 
_. The interview of Capt. Speke with Mtésa, the king of 
Uganda, a potentate who rejoices in the title of great 
king,’’ was a model of courtly ceremonial. 
“The mighty king was now reported to be sitting on his 
throne in the state hut. I advanced, hat in hand, with my 
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guard of honour following, formed in ‘ open ranks,’ oe in 
their turn were followed by the bearers carrying the present.’’ 
‘«‘ Here I was desired to halt and sit in the glaring sun; so lL 
donned my hat, mounted my umbrella, a phenomenon which 
set them all a-wondering and laughing, ordered the guard to 
close ranks, and sat gazing at the novel spectacle. 

‘¢A more theatrical sight I never saw. The king, a good- © 
looking, well-figured, tall young man of twenty-five, was 
sitting on a red blanket spread upon a square platform of 
royal grass, encased in tiger-grass reeds, wid eee well 
dressed. 

“The hair of his head was cut short, excepting on the top, 
where it was combed up into a high ridge. . 

“On his neck was a very neat ornament; a large ring, of 
_ beautifully worked small beads, forming elegant patterns by 
their various colours. On one arm was another bead orna- 
ment, prettily devised ; and on the other a wooden charm, tied 
by a string covered with snake-skin. On every finger and toe 
he had alternate brass and copper rings, and above the 
ankles, half way up to the calf, a stocking of very pretty — 
beads. Everything was light, neat, and elegant in its way: 
not a fault could be found with the taste of his getting up. 
For a handkerchief he held a well-folded piece of bark, and a 
piece of gold-embroidered silk, which he constantly employed 
to hide his large mouth when laughing, or to wipe it after a 
drink of plantain-wine, of which he took constant and copious 
draughts from neat little gourd cups, administered by his 
ladies-in-waiting. 

‘“T was now asked to draw nearer within the hollow square 
of squatters, where leopard-skins were strewed upon the 
ground, and a large copper kettle-drum, surmounted with 
brass bells on arching wires, along with two other smaller 
drums covered with cowrie-shells, and beads of colour worked 
into patterns, were placed. -I now longed to open conversa- 
tion, but knew not the language, and no one near me dared 
speak, or even lift his head; so the king and myself sat staring 
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atone another for full an hour, I mute, but he pointing and 


remarking with those around him on the novelty of my guard 
and general appearance, and even requiring to see my hat 
lifted, the umbrella shut and opened, and the guards face 
about and show off their red coats ; for such wonders had never 


‘been seen in Uganda. Then, finding the day waning, he sent 


Maula on an embassy to ask me if I had seen him; and on 
receiving my reply, ‘ Yes, for full one hour,’ I was glad to 
find him rise, spear in hand, lead his dog, and walk uncere- 


‘moniously away.” The king, on receiving the presents which 


our traveller had brought, became very anxious to know the 
uses of the many novel articles which had thus come into his 
possession. So well did he profit by the Captain’s instructions, 


that very shortly afterwards he appeared in European costume, 


a perfect burlesque of his guest, in coat, trousers, and wide- 
awake, complete. 

Before long he acquired some skill in the use of the rifle. 
Some of his exploits with this weapon are thus narrated :— 
- “The gun-firing brought Mtésa out, prepared for a shooting- 
trip, the pages carrying his rifle and ammunition, and a train 
of women behind. The first thing seen outside the palace- 
gate was a herd of cows, from which four were selected and 
shot at fifty paces by the king, firing from his shoulder, amidst 
thunders of applause and hand-shakings of the elders. I 


“never saw them dare touch the king’s hand before. Then 


Mtésa, turning kindly to me, said, ‘ Pray take a shot;’ but I 
waived the offer off, saying he could kill better himself. 

_* Ambitious of a cut above cows, the king tried his hand at 
some herons perched on a tree, and after five or six so 


hit one in the eve. 


believe iti his own ekill, he stood petrified 


at first, and then ran madly to the fallen bird, crying, ‘ Woh, 
woh, woh! Can this be? is it true? Woh, woh!’ He 


jumped in the air, and all his men and women shouted in 
concert with him. Then he rushes at me, takes both my hands, 


shakes, shakes—‘ Woh, woh!’—then runs to his women, 
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then to his men; shakes them all, woh-wohing, but yet not 
shaking or wohing half enough for his satisfaction, for he is 
mad with joy at his own exploit. 
«The bird is immediately sent to his mother, whilst he 
retires to his palace, woh-wohing all the way, and boasting of 
his prowess. ‘Now, Bana, tell me, do you not think, if two 
such shots as you and I were opposed to an elephant, would 
he have any chance before us?’ ”’ | 

Some of the subjects of King Mtésa regarded the white 
visitors with much apprehension at first. | 

Passing through his Majesty’s plantain-gardens, which 
“were beautifully kept by numerous women, they all ran 
away from fright at seeing me, save one, who, taken by sur- 
prise, threw herself flat on the ground, rolled herself up in 
her mbugu, and kicking with her naked heels, roared murder 
and help, until | poked her up, and reproached her for her 
foily. This little incident made my fairies bolder, and sidling 

up to me, one by one, they sat in a knot with me upon the 
ground; then clasping their heads with their hands, they 
woh-wohed in admiration of the white man: they never in 
their lives saw anything so wonderful. I wished to go, but 
no: ‘Stop a little more,’ they all said in a breath, or rather 
out of breath, in their excitement. ‘Remove the hat, and 
show the hair, and take off the shoes.’ I put my watch close 
to the ear of one of them: ‘Tick, tick, ticks—woh, woh, 
woh! ’—everybody must hear it; and then the works had to 
be seen.’ 

After being thus lionized by king and people, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get permission to depart. Mtésa was very 
unwilling to give the needed permission and assistance, and it 
was not till after a stay ptolonged much beyond the explorer’s 
Wishes or convenience thdt the required facilities were at last 
afforded. The eventful hour at length arrived, the travellers — 
bade adieu to Uganda, in due course reached the Lake N’yanza, 
and from thence, after many adventures, returned to enlighten 
Europe with the story of their discovery. | aa 
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- the cart, and bring it round to George Spearman’s door, 
while he walked over to get the order made up. 


George and his wife and daughters had been very busy 
during the day in their shop; but as five o’clock approached, 
Mrs. Spearman said, “‘Come, George, you’d better close 
the door, it’s gettimg cold; there’ll be very few more customers 
to-night. Ill go into the parlour and see about tea.” 
She and the girls passed through a small curtained door 
at the back of the shop as she spoke, and George advanced to 
close ‘the door, which had been fastened back during ‘the 


day for the convenience of customers. As he approached he 


“Servant, sir!’”’ said George, stepping back and bowing as 
he held the door back for the visitor to pass. The elegant 
dress, so unlike in make and material to the Sunday suits 
of Liynnford’s simple inhabitants; the stylish cloak hanging 


_ Joosely from his shoulders, and the fashionable air and 


manners, deceived the honest grocer. He thought it could be 
none else than a visitor at the Squire’s, whose noble mansion 
could be seen from the brow of the hill on which Lynnford 
stood. With eager civility he passed behind his counter and 
stood waiting the gentleman’s pleasure. 

“Hem! Good evening, Mr. Spearman. Your daughters are 
my pupils at the dancing-class, I believe.” 

“Oh!” said John, ‘taken aback by the discovery of his 
mistake. ‘‘ Well, yes, sir, yes, they are.” 

‘‘ Ah, well—hem! Idare say they know the names and 
addresses of most of the young jadies who honour me 
with their attendance.” | 

‘*That’s very likely,” said George, ““for lived in 
in this house.” 


_ “Oh, indeed! Well, then, I am sure they will kindly help — 


me, for I am a stranger, and one or two of my ‘pupils 


stand ?”’ 
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“Ah! respecting thete hentte 
Yes, sir, of course.” 

“Do you know the names of the lasses 

“Not all of them. ‘There is a fair young lady who 
came the first evening with your daughters, anenen in 
mourning; she has not been since.”’ 

“Oh! you mean. Lucy-—Luey West.” 

“Yes, yes, that is the mame; I remember now. Gan 
you give me her address ?”’ 
| After giving the orders to his man, John walked across the ; 
_market-place searching in his pockets for the list given him by 
Patty. It gave him some little trouble to find, but he 
succeeded just as he reached Spearman’s shop. He was.about 
to enter, but seeing a fine gentleman talking to George, he 
paused on the threshold, and heard the latter part of :their 
conversation. Rather startled and surprised, he walked mto 
the shop. The grocer saw him, and turning quickly to 
_ his stylish visitor said, ‘‘ Perhaps, sir, you'll walk into the 
parlour: my missis and tht girls are just going te tea; 
they'll be glad to see you if you'll take a cup with ‘em, 
and they can tell you more about what you want to know 
than I can.” 
The invitation was readily accepted, and as George tumed 
to conduct his visitor to the parlour, he laaket, pte: to John 
Dale, saying, “T'll be with you directly, Jo 

“No hurry, friend,” replied the farmer, wbitie hewilder- 
ment at what he had just heard was not a little inereased by 
hearing George af Shad 
man to his little back parlour, and the warm, Devonshire-like 
welcome with which he was received. George, looking 
rather conscious, quickly returned, addressed his, customer 
with the usual salutation :— 

“What can I do for you, John ?” 

** The first thing di tite 


the name of that the. 
name of our Liey.”’ 
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What, haven’t you heard of him?” | 

“No, not I: who be ee?” said John, in whose speech the 
brogue always came out under strong excitement. 
“Why, he’s a dancing-master, and is teaching the young 


“© Well, but what’s he got to do wi’ our Lucy?” _ 
“Oh, nothing, of course, only she’s one of his pupils.”” 
‘One o’ his pupils? what! our Lucy a aping the gentry, 


and learning to cut capers with that jack-o’-dandy! Friend 


Spearman, if ‘twasn't you as told me, I should say ‘twas 8 
lie !”? 
‘“‘Tt’s true thoes; I can assure ye, John; but I believe 


she’s only been ae, and that’s the reason he wants to know 


where she lives.”’ 

““He’d best not go up to our panes?” said John. ‘I can 
tell ee, George, my Patty would speak her mind to him 
straight out, in a way he’d not expect.” 

**Oh, well, I don’t suppose he’ll do that,’ said the grocer, . 


_ inwardly determining to warn the young man against such a 


scheme ; and then he turned the subject by saying, ‘‘ Well, 


- but John, can’t I do anything for you in the way of business?”’ 


“To be sure. Well, this has been and drew everything out 
of my head.” He produced his list as he spoke, but before 
the things were ready, the man arrived with the cart, in 
which sat Susan, the dairy-maid, and her empty baskets, for 
Patty’s good things seldom returned home from the market. 
Looking in at the door, the man exclaimed :— 

‘Master; beant the things ready? it be ever zo much a past 


| vour.” A few minutes, and then John, seated in his cart, 


allowed the man to drive home in the usual jog-trot.country 


fashion, while he sat scarcely speaking a word, and thinking 
with no pleasant anticipation on oe news he was ) carrying 
home. 


In the meantime Charles Wilton, the dancing-master, was 


: making himself quite at home in the grocer’s little parlour. 


In ay towns, on market days, a hospitable board is spread 
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for any visitor or relative from the surrounding farm-houses 
who may chance to drop in. The tea-table, therefore, would 
have presented attractions to one more fastidious even than 
Charles Wilton. For some time the pressing invitations to 
partake of this good cheer rendered the introduction of any 
other subject impossible. At length, turning to Ellen Spearman, 
he asked in a careless way, ‘‘ Have you seen your friend Miss 

West lately ?”’ 

“No,” she roplied, “not since the first dancing-evening. 
Her sister’s baby was ill last week, so we didn’t expect she 
would be at the class; but I’m sure I can’t think why she 
wasn’t there last night: 4 

‘Do you suppose she will continue her lessons?” he re- 
marked; ‘‘she seemed to take to the steps so readily that I 
should be SOITY to lose a pupil likely to do me such great 
credit.” 

“Oh yes, I know sho did,” said Charlotte. ‘Sarah 
Jenkins and one or two of the others said they were sure she 
had learnt dancing before, but I know she hadn’t.” 

_ How do you know, my dear?” asked her mother. 

Oh, Lucy told me so herself, and Vn sure she wouldn’t 
tell a story about it.” : 

“Ts the farm very far from the town? I think I had better 
call and inquire; Miss West may be ill.” 

“I think not, sir,” said George Spearman, who at that 
moment entered from the shop and took his seat at the tea- 
table; ‘‘Mrs. Dale, her sister, has rather strict notions 4 
i disoroves of dancing and such like ; and it would do 
_ harm than good if you saw her, for she’s one to speak her 

_ mind very plainly when she’s put out.” 
‘T suppose she’ s what is called a Methodist, then?” said 
Charles. 

“Well, sir, yes; she and her husband goes to the Wesleyan 
Chapel down here; and for the matter of that I go there 
myself sometimes: their parsons have got a way of waking 
you up and making you listen; and that’s more than I can say 
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of our old rector; he’s very good and kind to the poor and al 


| that, but somehow'I always gets a good nap when he’s 


preaching.” 

‘‘More shame for ye then, George,” said his wife; “ but, 
sir,” addressing Charles Wilton, ‘‘I believe them Wesleyans 
is very good people, although I sticks to my church.” 

‘So does Lucy, mother,’’ said Ellen; ‘‘ she always goes to 
church mornings, and with her sister to age in the 
evening.” | 

‘Ah, yes, I remember, so she does; you see, sit, Miss 


“West was brought up by her aunt, who taught her dress- 
making. She died a few months ago, and left Lucy a good 


sum of money, I believe, and now she lives at Cowslip Farm 


with her sister.’’ 


‘‘ Cowslip Farm ?’’ he ed ‘Is not that a very pretty 


place down a lane about half a mile from Lynnford on the 
London Road?” 


“Yes, sir, itis; you say it there isn’t 


a prettier farm for miles round.’’ 


During this conversation George had been busily engaged 
with the good things on the tea-table; he now startled them 


| ‘ell by exclaiming, “‘ Do you know, tile: I don’t believe Mrs. 
Dale knows a word about this dancing business. John was 


here just now, and he heard you, sir, asking about Miss West, 
and I told him who you were.” 


“Oh, father! did you tell him about Lucy?” exclaimed 
both the girls at once. 


«How could I help it, girls? John looked so fierce at me I 
was obliged to tell him.” 


‘Oh, then Lucy will never come to the dancing again,’’ said 
‘Ellen; ‘‘ I’m sure of that.” 


_ Miss West is not obliged to obey her sister,’’ said Charles 
| Wilton. “She is old. enough, I presume, to do as she 


pleases.” 


** Well, I suppose so, Lucy’s nearly twenty ; but. then she’s 
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dite timid and delicate-like, and she has no one but her 
sister; they’ve been orphans for many years.” 

Charles Wilton had now heard all he wished, and there- 
fore contrived to change the subject; and after spending an 


hour with the plain, homely people, to their great satisfaction 
he took his leave. 


On Doing Good by Siealth. 
In these days of publicity when everybody is anxiously 
striving to have his good deeds chronieled in type, marble, or 
plate, it is gratifying, we may add cheering, to find that there 
are a few old-fashioned individuals who when they give alms 
adhere to the good old Biblical fashion of not letting their 
_ tight hands know what their left hands are doing. 
"We are inclined to believe that the species of secret givers, 
like the dodo, bustard, and other rare birds, is becoming 
rapidly extinct. Under these circumstances it becomes the 
duty of every philanthropist whenever a genuine specimen is 
met with to record its appearance for the enlightenment of 
those who believe in the extinction of the race. 

A friend of mine, whose natural history pursuits lead him 
to an intimate acquaintance with a great many curious ob- 
jects, lately informed me that he has every reason to believe 
that two fine specimens of this rara avis are residing some- 
where in his neighbourhood, he having had, as the sequel will 
show, substantial evidence of their actual existence. 

“I was going home,”’ said my friend, ‘last Christmas: Eve, 
after an unsuccessful visit to the City in search of employ- 
ment. As I went along I naturally enough fell into that 
disconsolate mood which hunger, weariness, and non-success 
usually produce. I could not help thinking of the bountiful 
provision being made for the morrow, and of the numerous 
happy family gatherings that would take place; and I'sorrow- 
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_ fully contrasted my own unhappy, friendless condition with 
that of those who were more successful in the battle of 

- life. Obliged by a cruel war, misnamed civil, to quit a home 
| where I was known and respected, I had been compelled to 

_;/ seek the shores of a distant land in search of a subsistence 

which was denied to me in my own. The tide of adversity set 

. in strong against me, and it was with great difficulty that I 

&§ managed in this great city to keep my footing at all, or, in 

| other words, to procure for myself and family the daily ne- 

' cessities of life. As I trudged gloomily along, contrasting my 

: _ former comfort with my present poverty, and unconsciously 

|: jingling the few remaining coppers in my pocket, I in- 

me 6=CSfté‘iéSttinecttiveil:‘iifted my eyes to heaven and breathed a prayer 
_ to that kind Providence whose ear is ever open to the cry of 

_ | his creatures, and whose watchful eye is upon all his works, 

} ? that he would help and sustain me during my exile. That 

Hi | outpouring of my pent-up feelings did me good. I felt that 

ty - tay prayer had been heard. A happy, trustful, childlike con- 

' fidence took possession of my soul. 

“] reached home. My wife, who opened the door to me, 
seeing a smile upon my face, imagined some unexpected piece 
of good luck had fallen to my lot. 'The good woman looked 
blank when she learnt the actual state of my finances. All 
ideas which she had never ceased to cherish of roast beef and 
plun:-pudding on the morrow vanished instantaneously. It 
seemed utterly impossible they ever could become realized 
facts. 

_ While we were resolving ourselves into a select commiites 
of ways and means, and I was diving deep into the recesses of 
my pockets, in the vain hope of discovering some stray silver 
coin that might enable us at least to indulge in the luxury of 
a pudding, a loud, unceremonious knock at the front door 
startled us in the midst of our deliberations. 

“© Who can it be?’ said my wife. 


““*The best method of identifying the individual,’ I sug- 
gested, ‘ would be to », Bm the door.’ 
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«‘¢ Does Mr. Z—— live here ?’ inquired a rough voice. 

‘‘¢ Yes, he does,’ I replied. ‘I am the person referred to.’ 

‘“‘¢ Very good ; then this is for you,’ said the man, depositing 
in my hands a joint of beef — several pounds, and 
instantly departed. 

“Twas so astounded by tho suddenness of the proceeding 
that the man was gone before I could properly collect my 
thoughts to make any inquiry. 

“¢There must be some mistake!’ I exclaimed, and was 
preparing to rush out in search of the bearer, when my wife, 
who was much calmer, drew my attention to a small ticket 
pinned to the joint, on which were the words, ‘From a 
Friend,’ with my own name and address accurately given. It 
was clear, then, that there was no mistake. Some kind- 

hearted soul must have suspected the poverty I had striven 
to conceal, and had adopted this delicate mode of relieving it. 
“We had scarcely recovered from our surprise when the 
wheels of a heavily-laden vehicle grated beneath our window, 
and finally stopped at the door. A vigorous application of 
the knocker and a lunge at the street-door bell seemed to 
indicate a considerable degree of impatience for admission on 
the part of the performer. 

‘“* Here, don’t keep me waiting,’ said the burly-looking 
driver somewhat testily as I slowly opened the door. ‘ Other 
folks you know, sir, want a Christmas dinner as well as you 
do. Just lend us a hand.’ So saying, he clambered to the roof 
of his vehicle and began searching amongst a small mountain 
of packages. ‘ Here it is!’ he exclaimed, producing a goodly- 
sized hamper, on which I saw my own name legibly instribed. 
‘ Now sign the way-bill a little quicker than you opened the 
door.’ I mechanically obeyed his injunctions, and returned him 
the paper duly attested. 

_ “ Having apparently satisfied himself that the signature was 
- genuine, he swung himself into his seat, applied his whip 
‘Smartly to the sides of the tall quadruped in the shafts (who 
had probably gone to the temporary stoppage, 
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a clue to the sender. 
. tained before opening it; 
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under the mistaken impression that he was comfortably dosing 


in his own stable). Both driver and vehicle rolled heavily off, 
and were soon lost to sight in the shadows of night. 
“What a pleasant thing it is to have a Christmas hamper, 


especially if you happen to be ignorant of its contents. A 


novice would at once cut the fastenings, turn back the hd, 
shovel out the straw, and rifle its contents; and in less than — 
five minutes everything would be exposed to the vulgar gaze: 

but your true connoisseur, who understands the art of pro- 
longing enjoyment, would proceed in a much more methodical 


manner; he would probably place the hamper in some con- 


spicuous position, then quietly sit down and leisurely contem- 
plate his treasure, amusing himself in the meanwhile with idle 
guesses at its contents. When tired of this amusement he 
could vary it by leisurely strolling round and looking at it 


from every point of view. Tlaving finished his inspection, he 


might slowly proceed to cut the strings, not rashly, but de- 
liberately, one at a time. His next act would be to turn 
back the ld and take a bird’s-eye view of the straw that 
s, he would 
gently separate the straw with his fingers, and delicately 
extract the first object that met his gaze; upon this he might 


feast his eyes for some time, and then proceed in his search 


‘for the next, and so on for the remainder, until the whole had 
in this way been slowly exhumed. 


‘“‘ However agreeable this plan may be, we did not in this 


_ partieular instance adopt it; we were too curious to ascertain 


what the mysterious hamper contained, and if possible to find 


It was very heavy, a fact my wife ascer- 
and I soon afterwards furnished her 
with the cause in the shape of a turkey, a perfect model of his 
race, who had recently no doubt strutted about in some Nor- 
folk farm-yard in all the pride of feathers and wattles, the 
envy and admiration of his ecompeers: and there, too, in the 


corner was a boitle of what afterwards proyed to be most ex- 
cellent sherry. Also some oranges, raisins, and figs, enough 
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to form a pretty little dessert. Mote. had the sender been un- 
mindful to enclose those materials which constitute a sub-_ 
stantial English Christmas pudding. I searched carefully 
amongst the straw for some clue to the name of my bene-. 
- factor, but my search was fruitless. : 

«6 After all,’ said my wife, clapping her hands in an 
 eestasy of delight, as her eye rested on the sumptuous fare 
spread out on our table; ‘ after all, our plum-pudding and 
roast beef will be solid and indisputable facts.’ 

‘‘The good woman’s words were prophetic; on the morrow 
they were verified, for we had both plum-pudding and roast 
beef, the turkey being reserved for future consideration. As 
the joint was placed upon the table amidst the clapping of 
little hands and the joyous shout of children’s voices, I 
motioned for silence, while, with a full heart and tearful eye, 
I proceeded to utter a few broken sentences of thanksgiving to 
that Being who had in such a mysterious manner provided for 
our wants. Dinner being ended, and the dessert placed upon 
the table, I uncorked the sherry, and, having filled one glass 
for my wife and another for myself, and a wee drop con- 
siderably diluted to each of the children, we drank to the 
health of our generous but unknown friends.” 

_ “ And did you never find out,” I inquired, “who were 
your benefactors ?’”’ | 

‘‘ Never,” he replied. ‘ But of one thing,” he added, ‘I 
am quite certain—they will not lose their reward, ‘ for He 
who seeth in secret will surely reward them openly.’ ” 

| GREYBEARD. 


Tre Nervous System.—So delicate is the fine tracery of the nervous 
structure that the damage of a single fibre or a set of fibres destroys the 
unity of the whole. It is like a grand orchestra, in which one instrument 
alone out of time or tune disturbs the harmony of the rest, and the finest 
musical composition in the world is entirely spoiled by its discord. And 
this serious evil is apparent, not only in old age, but even in the young, 
in whom the disastrous consequences of injury to the brain, &c., are far 
more important, both to themselves and to the world. —Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
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PETER THE GREAT. 
Perer tHe Great was one of the most extraordinary 
characters that ever appeared in any age or country. ‘ He 


gave a polish to his people, and was himself a savage; he 


taught them the art of war, of which he was himself igno- 
rant; from the sight of a small boat on the mver Moskwa, he 
created a powerful fleet, made himself an expert and able 
shipwright, sailor, pilot, and commander; he changed the 


“manners, customs, and laws of the Russians; and lives in 
their memory as the ‘father of his country.’ ’”’ His country- | 
‘men bestowed on him the title of Great, and the rest of 
_Burope has sanctioned it. Though we shall not place him in 
the same category as the great reformers who did so much to 
break.the spiritual bonds which had for ages held mankind 
in thraldom, yet he possessed far nobler qualities, aimed at 
higher objects, and left more enduring monuments of his 
wisdom than most of the characters who have been called 
Great. 


When Peter became Czar of Muscovy, the people were in a 


_ state of extreme ignorance and barbarism. No army existed 
except a horde of unmanageable javelin men called the 


Strelitz ; and the small boat already referred to was all 


Muscovy possessed in the shape of a navy. As to the,social 
_ eondition of the people it was deplorably low; extravagant 


feasting, followed by rigorous fasting, and aesomnpenial by 


superstitious practices of great absurdity, made up most of 


their religion ; murdered people were daily found in the 
streets of Moscow, while foreigners who once entered the 
country were never permitted to leave it. Rich people were 
condemned on the most trifling charges, and were sent to the 


> deserts, of Siberia, while their property was seized by the 
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State. Peter did very. much towards reversing this state of 
things, and though he did not complete the regeneration of 
his country, yet he brought the barbarous race within the 
pale of civilization, and raised the nation, even during his 
lifetime, to an honourable position among the powers of 
Europe. 

The early life of Peter was spent in the midst of constant 
dangers. The Czar Alexis, the father of Peter, had, in 1670, 
assembled in Moscow about sixty of the unmarried daughters 
of the principal nobility, in order that he might pubhely 
choose a wife from among them according to the established 
Muscovite custom. Ladies of high ren and great beauty, 
adorned in all the splendour of dress and decoration, were 
rejected, and Natalia Nariskin, a young lady in a much 
humbler position, was chosen. Natalia became the mother of 
Peter, and the jealousy with which the boyars, or nobles, 
regarded the entire family, was one of the chief reasons for 
the dangers which threatened to terminate the life of the future 
Ozar. Alexis had two sons and four daughters by a former wife, 
and was succeeded, in 1677, by his oldest son, Theodore. 
He died in 1682, having previously named his half-brother 
Peter, then ten years old, as his successor. Though his reason 
for this act was a very sufficient one (his own brother John 
being almost an idiot), yet it caused a commotion which was 
_ only settled by making Peter and John joint monarchs, with 
_ Sophia—John’s oldest sister—as Regent. So ambitious and 
full of intrigue did this princess show herself, that in 1690 it 
was judged necessary to confine her in a convent in Moscow ; 
and from that time Peter became the real sovereign of Russia. 
He at once determined to reform the Muscovite system of 
Government, and to improve the manners of his subjects. 

He first directed his attention to the army, and chose as his 
adviser General Lefort, a Swiss gentleman, whose knowledge 
of European customs in general, and of military affairs in 
particular, gave him great influence with the Ozar. By 
malort’e advice, the cumbersome long coats of the soldiers 
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were shortened, their beards shaved, and their hair properly 
dressed. Fifty young men were then selected from among 
the sons of the nobility, and these were thoroughly trained by 
" Lefort. Peter was so pleased with their appearance and 
manceuvres, that he at once insisted on being enrolled as a 
private. He had his beard shaved off, joined the ranks asa 
private, went through all the exercises, became corporal, 
sergeant, ensign, lieutenant, &c., and then directed’ that all 
-young boyars should follow his example. In a very short 
time, 20,000 thoroughly — troops were ready for 
military service. 

Peter’s attention was next directed to naval matters. He 
had accidentally seen among some lumber the hulk of a small 
English sloop, with its sailing tackle. He inquired into its 

use, ‘and ordered a Dutchman, named Brandt, to immediately 
repair it, and instruct him in the management of it. From 
that time Peter became passionately fond of the water, and 
engaged some Dutch ship-builders to build him five vessels on 
‘Lake Peipus. Having gone through all the ranks in the 
army, he determined to pass through a similar course in 
becoming a seaman. He first became the drudge, who swept 
the cabin and cleaned the decks; then the serrant, whose duty 
it was to keep up the fire in the stove, to prime the skipper’s 
pipe, brush his jacket, &e. Next he rose to the rank of 
eabin-boy, when he had to wait at table and serve out liquors. 
He now was ordered by his captain to go aloft, hand or loose 
the sails ; and so nimbly did he run up to the mast-head, that 
the captain was greatly alarmed. Having passed through 
these grades himself, he resolved that ifs subjects should 

| imitate him the same as in the military service. 
| _ The first important use made of his new army and navy 
i: was to attack Azoph, that Russia might thereby secure the 
| : sovereignty of the Black Sea. After some miscarriages, 
_ Azoph was taken. A triumphal entry into Moscow was given 
“to those officers who had taken part in this important siege ; 
but when the procession was formed, the Czar insisted on 
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following the generals and officers of the army and navy 
whose rank in the service was higher than his own. At the 
siege of Azoph, Peter discovered that his best officers and 
men were natives of Western Europe, and he, therefore, 
determined to give his subjects the benefit of visiting those 
countries. He accordingly sent sixty to Venice and Leghorn | 
to study navigation and ship-building, and forty more to 
Holland for a similar purpose. A large number were sent to 
Germany in order to become acquainted with the mulitary 
tactics and discipline of that nation. 

At that time Russia had no representative at any Court in 


Europe; and as Peter greatly desired to travel, he determined 
_ to send an embassy-extraordinary to Holland, and to accom- 


pany the embassy in disguise. On arriving at Zaandam, an 
active ship-building town, about six miles from Amsterdam, 
he dressed himself in a red jacket and white linen trousers, 
and took as his lodgings two small rooms, with a loft. over 
them. He then purchased tools, entered himself as a ship- 
carpenter, was called Peter Zimmerman, and obeyed the 
master of the yard the same as the other workmen. Peter 
spent nine months in Holland, during which time he did his 
utmost to acquire useful knowledge. He walked the hospitals, 
attended dissections, practised teeth-drawing and bleeding, 
examined museums, listened to lectures: in short, he was 
always inquisitive and always teachable. On 21st of January, 
1698, he reached London. Immense crowds assembled to 
gaze on him, for it was generally known that he had left his 
throne to work at a shipwright’s bench, and that he was very 
expert in the use of his tools. Peter had a great antipathy to 
crowds, and frequently disappointed those who collected to 
look at him. He took lodgings near the Deptford Dockyard. 
Here he worked diligently at ship-building, and studied its 
principles more closely than formerly. As in Holland, he 
gave attention to everything, ‘‘ from the founding of cannon. 


to the spinning of thread.” 


He quitted England in April, taking with him 500 English 
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| ‘ engineers, artists, mechanics, captains, pilots, surgeons, Xc. 
; On his return he remained a short time in Holland, and then 
«proceeded to Vienna, and from thence to Moscow, in great 
i haste, in consequence’ of a most dangerous rebellion which 
i had broken out among the Strelitzes.. On his arrival the 
y examination and punishment of the rebels commenced. — 
. Peter’s temper was extremely violent; and sometimes it was 
dangerous for his greatest favourites to approach him. On 
such occasions he would strike with fist, cane, or sword; and t 
many instances are recorded where he knocked down, or drew 
the blood of his most trusted servants. It was not to be 
. expected, therefore, that such a man would deal gently with 
military rebels; indeed, he believed that either he must 
destroy them, or become their victim. In this spint he 
entered upon the work of vengeance. ‘‘ Some were broken 
on the wheel, and then beheaded. Many were hung on 
gibbets erected near the gates of the city. Numerous dead 
bodies of the first class of citizens were laid by the sides of 
the highway with their heads near them, where they were 
‘suffered to remain in a frozen state the whole winter, as a — 
terror and example to all passengers.’? About two thousand 
were executed, and in many cases Peter was himself the 
; executioner; after which he forced his nobles to follow his 
example. It is true rebellions had become so common that a 
if yery stern hand was required to put them down; but the 
a1 atrocity of these executions can never be justified. As Peter 
a greatly desired to have regular communication with Western 
Ve Europe by sea, he joined Prussia and Denmark, in 1700, in 
| an attack on Sweden. Peter collected 20,000 men who had 
been slightly disciplined, and 18,000 more who were merely 
7 clothed in skins, and armed with clubs and pikes. He was 
t completely defeated, but not at all dismayed, for he continued 
the war nine years, and at the battle of Pultowa, the Swedish 
army was annihilated, and Charles XII., its king, was driven 
to ask protection from the Turks. War with Sweden ended 
in 1721, after Russia had gained five provinces on the Gulf of 
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Finland. One of the most extraordinary acts of this 
wonderful man was the founding of St. Petersburg on a flat 
delta of islands covered with brushwood and swamps; but 
which has in the course of 160 years become one of the most 
magnificent cities in the world. The labourers employed in 
the erection of the first fortress were not furnished with pick- 
axes, spades, shovels, planks, or wheelbarrows; but carried 
the earth in the skirts of their — and in bags made of rags 
and old mats. 

Peter always paid a high regard to relikiows duties, and 
regularly attended Divine service wherever he was resident. 
On one occasion he told the patriarch of the Greek Church. . 
that his reverence for God was certainly not less than that of 
the highest ecclesiastic: and he certainly entertained a high 
appreciation of uprightness, and a great detestation of* every- 
thing dishonourable. In his quiet lodgings at Zaandam he 
had a small closet where he regularly: performed his devotions; . 
and on paying a visit to the place some years after, he again 
entered the little closet, and remained in secret for half-an- 
hour. Before the summer of 1724 disease had been making 
great inroads on him, and he had endeavoured to hide the 
truth; but now for four months he was confined to his room. 
Encouraged by some favourable symptoms, he went again to 
sea, and during his voyage, seeing a boat’s crew in great 
danger, he hastened to their help. Being unable to reach 
them on account of a sandbank, he waded up to the knees, 
and saved the whole of the crew. Fever and inflammation 
. Setin the same night—his sufferings were intense; and on the 
28th January, 1725, he expired. 
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Fran or Conscrence.-—In the commission of evil, fear no man so much 
*s thyself: another is but one witness against thee; thou art a thousand ; 


another thou mayest avoid, thyself thou canst not. Wickedness is its 
own punishment.— Quarles, 
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to the various processes by which the raw material 


* magnum bepum, or the “school pen” 


it into pens commences in a room where aman 
at 
‘the motal into long strips of the 
required for-the lengths of the different sorts of pens. 
distance apart to adimit each strip, and press it as 


mathinery,; and are only 2 


it passes between them to the proper and uniform thinness. 
The even bands of white glittering steel are then removed to 
the upper part of the factory, a range of light, clean, work- 
@bops, well warmed and well ventilated. In these large 
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the ‘pen shape ‘has been cut’ out; then with a ace 


the lever ‘handle ‘the ‘punch’ comes down; 
‘that the ‘ere out at tie 


She to usé both ‘hands forthe 


properly adjusting the pen ‘and 
operation -‘the lever is‘inoved by a treadle “and 
this seems rather dangerous’ ‘proves; ‘and’ such 
was the rapidity with which ‘i was.executed’ that we were 
reminded of the ‘old ‘sdhiool trick” of ‘moving: 
finger ‘backward and forward under a1 
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we believe, for the largest ‘magnum bonums,”’ which per- 
forms all these operations at the same time, these pen- 
shapes being brought alternately to three openings in the 
steel slab, and the dies descending upon them as they pass. 
This, however, is used only for the one description of pens. 

The embryo pen, having received the side slit, piercing, 
and stamp, has next to be moulded into the half cylindrical 
form, and in the case of the magnum bonums to have the 
broad part, which is left for the barrel, bent completely round. 
This having been accomplished, still with a hand-worked lever 
and mould, the pen is complete as far as mere form is con- 
cerned. In the range of shops where these levers are at 
work, there are machinists constantly employed to sharpen 
the dies and regulate the machines, while each of the girls 
is expected to keep the machine at which she works in good 
order, a rule so well observed that most of them are without 
a stain and polished with no little care. 

Still following the pens in their progress towards perfec- 
tion, we descend once more to a shop in the basement, some- 
thing between a bakehouse and a smithy, where the furnaces 
are glowing so fiercely that the sharp draught coming round 
the corner by the open door cuts like a knife into a mass 
of heat. It is here that the annealing and hardening pro- 
cesses are accomplished, and the fine temper secured by the 
_ ordeal of fire. For partly affecting this process the pens 
are placed in iron boxes, each somewhat larger than a card- 
box, having a heavy lid lifting on a hinge, and at one enda — 
small flat piece of iron, by which it is held in a pair of long 
tongs. ‘These boxes are placed in the furnace, where they 
‘remain until they and their contents are ata light red heat, 
and look like blocks of Flanders brick, when they are with- — 
drawn one by one by the man wielding the tongs, who 
holds them over a large metal tank, and, by a dexterous 
twist, empties them into the oil with which it is filled. 

Having lain at the bottom of the tank for a short time, 

the pens, now sufficiently hardened, are placed in a kind 
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of revolving sieve, and the oil, which still remains after 
draining is expelled by centrifugal force. They are then 
taken into an adjoining room, where a number of iron 
barrels revolve on a common axis by steam power. These 
barrels, which are filled with sawdust, are for the purpose — 
of cleaning the pens from the oil which still adheres to 
them; and a second series of barrels containing finely- 
broken ‘‘ pot’’ afterwards receive them for the purpose of 
removing the scale left by the action of the fire. Once more 
they journey to the upper workshops that they may be 
ground longitudinally towards the points and then trang- 
versely across the nibs; this operation gives the pen the 

- required degree of elasticity, and is technically called “ glaz- 
ing,” from the fact of the process being performed by holding 
them on emery wheels turned rapidly by steam. This is 
a very important part of the manufacture, requiring nicety 
both of touch and sight to judge of the proper degree of 
grinding required, and it is not a little interesting to stand at 
the end of the workshop and watch the jets of bright steel 
sparks springing from the long row of wheels. 
- One other operation, and perhaps the most ieaportfust of all, 
and the merely useful processes are completed. This is, the 
making of the slit, which is effected by levers and dies still 

- moved by the hand by means of upright handles which give 
the force and weight requisite to cut cleanly through the 
hardened steel. 

The rapid waving motion of these polished bars of metal 
as they are pulled and released at each stroke has a singu- 
larly pretty effect, looking like a sort of drill at which a 
long row of female volunteers are engaged; the only 
drawback to this fancied resemblance being that his: are 
all seated. 

The vigorous cleaning an final cutting now gives aleab 
to the last two processes, which have the effect of beautify- 

- ing, and the pens are carried into the shop where they 
are to be coloured, either blue or brown, a result effected 
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~ in a few seconds by a still further application of regular - 
heat. 

The machine’ employed Lestalilen an ordinary domestic 
coffee-roaster, being, indeed, no more than a cylindrical — 
barrel, which a man turns by a long handle, in a raised 
trough containing a clear fire. At a signal from a companion, 
who is watching the pens through the open end of the 
cylinder, he lifts this off at the proper moment, when the 
brown or the blue tinge becomes apparent,‘and throws the pens 
upoti an iron plate, where they are suffered gradually to cool 
before the finishing”’ or varnishing.” 

This finishing 1s achieved by placing the pens im a small 
metal pail with a perforated bottom, which is plunged (after 
the manner of an ice-making apparatus) into an outer pail 
or jacket containing a varnish of shellac and spirit. The 
contents of the inner vessel having been sufficiently saturated, 
_ it is withdrawn, and the workman swings it rapidly round and 
round as though he were practising the shoulder exercise with 
a dumb-bell. This has the effect of dashing off the superfluous 
mixture adhering to the pens, which are then thrown into a 
sieve and shaken rapidly over a warm plate until the spirit is 
evaporated and the last woos and beautiful polish announces 
perfection. 

Then they are taken up to the warehouse, sorted, arranged, 
and placed in the fancy boxes which, having been made on 
the establishment, are waiting to receive them. Before we 
go, however, we must devote a few minutes to the manufac- 
ture of the “holders,” or rather pensticks, which is particu- 
larly interesting, though not easily explained. 

Almost all the operations connected with the pen are 
conducted by hand labour, since there is required in the 
various processes that exercise of intelligence which can 
never be obtained by mere machinery. Still, the uses to 
which steam is applied in the works require some sixty horse 
power, and no inconsiderable — of this is devoted to 
the 
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The trees and logs of cedar or other wood having been 
sawn into boards and again slit into thin square lengths, the 
rounding is managed by a machine in which a tube receives 
the end of each, which, as it is drawn through to the other | 
side, is subject to the paring of a couple of revolving blades. 
After this it falls out at the other end perfectly cylindrical 
although rather rough. The roughness is obviated by another 
similar machine, and a bundle of the long rods is then carried 
to a large mahogany slab, through a slit in which is seen 
about a third part of the disc of a circular saw. 

The rods are laid flat upon the table and brought against 
a gauge which regulates the length. They are then pushed 
towards the saw and cut into sticks a dozen or so at a time. 
These plain sticks have yet to receive the spiral pattern, to have 
the end which receives the holder reduced in size and the 
other end rounded. These aperations are effected not by: 
cutting but by pressing, and one machine suffices for the 
purpose. They are placed, perhaps, fifty at a time, in a 
receiver like the top of a coffee-mill, and disappear one by one 
into a lower chamber, where all this is done by an artful 
arrangement of dies, after which they make their appearance 
in quick succession through a tube, and fall into a box 
beneath. 

The end of the warehouse is occupied by a number of chisire 
upon which it is customary for visitors to wait until their turn — 
comes to be shown over the works—for this manufactory is 
one of the sights of Birmingham, and it not unfrequently 
happens that so large a number of persons apply for admission 
that they have to be divided into parties, lest the business of 
the place should be disturbed. To anybody who has seen the - 
exquisite processes which are so rapidly effected by the 
machinery in its wonderful adaptations this is not surprising ; — 
and there is throughout the workshops such an appearance of 
lightsomeness, cleanliness, health, and comfort, that it seems 
to wear a sort of holiday air, notwithstanding the constant 
labour going on there. The weekly account of “‘ gross” boxes 
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requires the assistance of the numeration table to write down, 


: * while the annual number of pens reaches point after point till 
| it passes ‘‘tens of millions,” and only stops at ‘‘ hundreds of 

| Of this we are heartily glad, and, though we should like to 


learn what becomes of them all after they are thrown aside, 
there is no statistical information on that part of the subject. 
Worksnors. 
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Discipline. 
not, though darkly gathog. 
Clouds and tempests o'er thy sky's 
Stili believe thy heavénly Father 
! Loves thee best when storms are nigh. 
‘ When the sun of fortune shincth 
Long and brightly on the heart, 
Soon its fruitfulness declineth, 
Parched and dry in every part. 
Then the plants of grace have faded, 
In the dry and burning soil ; 
Thorns and brict's their growth have shad, 
Earthly cares and earthly toil. 
But the clouds are seen ascending, 
Soon the heavens are overcast, 
And the weary heart is bending’ - 
‘Neath affliction’s stormy blast. | 
Yet the Lord, on high presiding, 
ules the storm with powerful hand : 
ile the shower of grace is guiding 
To the dry and barren land. 
Seo, at length the clonds are breaking, 
Tempests have not passed in vain ; 
For the soul, revived, awaking, 
- Bears its fruits and flowers again. 
Love D vine has seen and-countod 
i-very tear it causeil to fall; 
Ani the storm which lov. appointe ? 
Was its choicest gift of all. 
Eiemns from the Land of Luther. 
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Certs to Chink about. 
‘What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ¥’”’—-Marr. xvi. 26. 


‘«‘ By the side of the immense consequence of saving or of 
losing our immortal souls, place any difference that the things 
of this life can make to us; place riches and poverty, 
grandeur and humility, success or misfortune ; between com- 
passing and renouncing an unjust purpose, making or giving up 
an unfair gain; in a word, between the pleasures and tempta- 
tions of vice and the self-denials of virtue; and what do they 
amount to? The objects themselves are nothing when put in 
competition with heaven and hell. Were it true, which it is 
not, that real, solid, inward happiness was proportioned 
either to outward circumstances or the indulgences of our 
appetites and passions; that the good things, as they are 
called, and pleasures of life, were as satisfactory to the pos- 
sessor as they are, for the most part, deceitful and disappoint- 
ing, still their duration is nothing. The oldest men when 
they cast back their eyes on their past life see it in a very 
narrow compass. It appears n6 more than a small interval 
cut out of eternal duration both hefore and after it, when 
compared with that duration as nothing. . ... Universally 
the true occasion for remembering and applying the passage 
of Scripture before us is, when we are deliberating concern- 
ing the conduct we are to pursue in the contests which arise 
between the flesh and the world, or between both united and 
our own souls. Be the temptation what it will, either in kind 
or strength, this is the thought to be for ever set against it— 
that if we give way, we give way in exchange for our own 
souls ; that the perdition of the soul is set forth in Scripture 
in ronnie most tremendous, but not more tremendous than 
true; that the sinner, the man involved in unrepented, unfor- 
saken sins, can never know how soon he may be reduced to 
this state.”’— Paley. 
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GWords of Wisdom from Sbahspeare. 
VIRTUE. 
“From lowest place where virtuous things proceed, 
‘The place 1s dignified by the doer’s deed.”’ : 
| DELAY. 
* Let's take the instant by the forward top, 
Mor we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noiseless: foot of time 
Steals ere we can cffect them.” 
| SOLITUDE, 
“This our life, exempt/from public haunts, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook 
Sermons in stones, and good in everythin.” 
INGRATITUDE. 
‘“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind ; 
‘Vhou art not so unkind 
As man’s\ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Becanse thou art not secr, 
- Althouch thy breath be rudc. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sicy ; 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits fora it. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
‘Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.”’ 
KESOLUTION, 
‘‘ Our doubts are traitors, 


5 And make us lose the eood we oft might win 
By fearmeg to atitempt.”’ 
FORGIVENESS. 
“ All the souls that were, were forfeit once: 
| And He that might the ’vantage best have took, 
| ‘Found out the remedy.” 
HOPR. 
| “The miserable have no other medicine. 
| But only hope.” 
PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 
| Be absolute for death—either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter.” 
| VIRTCE AND GOODNESS. 


* Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful.” 
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Che Reproduction of Hnowledge. 


Ir is nct knowledge that constitutes the difference between 
the man who adds to the uses and embellishments of life, 
and the man who leaves the world just as he found it. The 
difference between the two consists in the reproduction of 


- knowledge—in the degree to which the mind appropriates, 


tests, experimentalises on, all the waits of idea which are borne 
to it from the minds of others. 

A certain nobleman, very proud of the extent and beauty 
of his pleasure grounds, chancing one day to call on a small 


squire whose garden might cover about half an acre, was 


greatly struck with. the brilliant colours of his neighbour's 
flowers. ‘‘Ay, my lord, the flowers are well enough,” said 
the squire, ‘‘but permit me to show you my grapes.” Con- 
ducted into an old fashioned little green-house which served 
as a vinery, my lord gazed, with mortification and envy, on 
grapes twice as fine as hisown. ‘‘ My dear friend,” said my 


lord, ‘‘you have a jewel of a gardener; let me see him.’ 
The gardener was called—the single gardener—a simple- 


looking young man under thirty. ‘‘ Accept my compliments 
on your flower-beds and your grapes,” said my lord, ‘and 
tell me, if you can, why your flowers are so much brighter 
than mine, and your grapes so much finer. You must have 
studied horticulture profoundly.”’ | 


“Please your lordship,” said the man, ‘I have not had 


the advantage of much education; I ben’t no scholar; but 
as to the flowers and the vines, the secret of treating them 
just came to me, you see, by chance.”’ 

‘Well, my lord, three years ago, master sent me to Lunnon 
on. beliatias of his’n, and it came on to rain, and I took shelter 
mews you see.” 


‘Yes; you took shelter in a mews; what then?” 
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“but to turn chance to account is the gift of few.” 
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‘‘And there were two gentlemen taking shelter too; and 
they were talking to each oe about charcoal.” 

“About charcoal? go on.’ 

“And one said that it had done a deal o’ good in many 


cases of sickness, and especially in the first stage of cholera, 
and I took a note on my mind of that, because we’d had the 
‘cholera in our village the year afore, and I guessed the two 


gentlemen were doctors, and knew what they were talking 


about.” 


‘‘T dare say they did; ‘but flowers and vines don’t have the 
cholera, do they ?”’ 

‘No, my lord, but they have complaints of their own; and 
one of the gentlemen went on to say that charcoal had a 
special good effect upon all vegetable life, and told a story of 
a vine-dresser in Germany, I think, who had made a very 
sickly poor vineyard one of the best in all those parts, simply 
by>charcoal dressings. So I naturally pricked up my ears 
at that, for our vines were in so bad a way that master thought 
of doing away with them altogether. ‘Ay,’ said the other 
gentleman, ‘and see how a little sprinkling of charcoal will 


brighten up a flower bed.’ The rain was now over, and the 


centlemen left the mews; cand I thought, well, but before 
I try the charcoal upon my plants, I’d best make some in- 
quiry of them as aren’t doctors, but gardeners; so I went to 
our nurseryman, who has a- deal of book-learning, and I 
asked him if he’d ever heard of charcoal-dressing being good 
for vines, and he said he had read in a book that it was 80, 


but he had never tried it. He kindly lent me the book, which 


was translated from some forren one. And, after I had 
picked out of it all I could, I tried the charcoal in the way 
the book told me to try it; and that’s how the grapes and the 
flower-beds came to please you, my lord. It was alucky chance 
that ever I heard those gentlemen talking in the mews, please 
your lordship.”’ 


‘Chance happens to all,”’ answered the peer, sententiously; 
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. His lordship returning home, gazed gloomily on the hues of 
his vast parterres; he visited his vineries and scowled at the 
clusters ; he summoned his head gardener, a gentleman of 
the highest repute for science, and who never spoke of a 
cowslip except by its name in Latin. To this learned per- 
sonage my lord communicated what he had heard and seen 
of the benignant effects of charcoal, and produced in proof a 
magninegat bunch of grapes, which he had brought from the 
squire’s. 

“My lord,” said the cardener, scarcely glancing at the 
grapes, ‘‘ Squire ’s gardener must be a poor ignorant 
creature to fancy he had discovered a secret in what is so very 
well known to every professional horticulturalist. Professor 
Liebig, my lord, has treated of the good effect of charcoal- 
dressing, to vines especially; and it is explained on these 
chemical principles””—therewith the wise man entered into 
a profound dissertation, of which his lordship did not under- 
stand a word. | 

‘Well then,” said the peer, cutting short the harangue, 
‘since you knew so well that charcoal-dressing is good for 
vines and flowers, have you ever tried it on mine ?”’ 

‘7 can’t say 1 have, my — it did not chance to come 
into my head.”’ 

“Nay,” replied the peer, didiaiie put it into your head, but 
thought never took it out of your head.”’ | 

The squire’s gardener is now my lord’s head forester and 
bailiff. The woods thrive under him, the farm pays largely. 
He and my lord are both the richer for the connection be- 
tween them. He is not the less practically painstaking, 
though he no longer says ben’t and his’n, having learned 
better, nor the less felicitously theoretical, though he no longer 
ascribes a successful experiment to chance. 


Caxronia,” sy Sir E. Butwer Ly ron. 
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| Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 


17 7. Wwart reason is there for thinking that Saul and his armour-bearer 


both fell on the same sword 


18. In the New Testament Joshma 3 is twice called Jesus. Whore is he 


19. David lived upwards of tou hundred years after the termination of . 
the patriarchal age ; yet in the New Testament he is once called a patriarch. 


Who called him by that title 


20. What “ former treatise”? is referred to in Acts i. 1! 
arithmetical Questions. 


13.-Mmncvry revolves round the sun in 87 days, 23 hours; and Venus 
in 224 days, 16 hours. How many nyresiene would Mercury make 


awhile Venus makes 100 ° 


14. In £53 16s. 32d. there is an equal member of pounds, ee | 
pence, and farthings. Find the number of each. 
15. Lake Superior, in North America, covers an arca of 43,000 square 


miles. How many farms, each containing 2,752 acres, would be equal to 
this area! | 


“Anstuers to Scripture Questions (April). 


13. was David ne being the son of his sister Zoruiah. 


1 Chron. n. 16. 


The Philistines the head of Saul in the temple of 
1 Chron. x. 10. 


15. In Acts xi. 12, we are p none that six brethren accompanied Poter 


from Joppa to Cesaren 


16. By comparing Gea. XXX, Gi 13, with Gon. xxxvii. 2, it is evident 


that the sons of Jacob of whom Joseph took an evil report were Dan, 


Gad, and Asher. 
— 


Gustoers to (April). 


10. Tu first company of convicts sent to New South Wales consisted 
of 558 men and 218 women. 


Me Mercury and Venus can never be more than 105 ao of miles 


apart. 
12. If Great Britain were a perfect squire it would have 1,180 milos of 


10 JU 64 


sea coast. 
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CHEAP MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE UNION 


A Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 


HARMONIST, 


Anthems, &c., with the words; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Oon- 
gregations, and Musical Societies. Arranged for the Organ and Piano- 
forte, by Tuomas Crank. LARGE TYPE, QUARTO. CLOTH, 103.; 
NEATLY HALF BOUND, CALF, Lls. 


POCKET EDITION. Contents same as the above without the Organ 
“Arrangement. CLOTH, 2s. 6d.; NEATLY HALF BOUND, 3s. 


A Grace (Round for 


Three Voices)............ Dr. Carnaby. 
Awake! awake! (An- 

non. 
C. W. Banister 


Benedic Nobis (The 
Winchester Grace), 


adapted to English 

Reading, 1670. 
* Benedictus, adapted 

from Righini ............ J. I. Cobbin. 
Blessed be Thou (An- 

ent. 
S. Stanley. 
Bless thedLord, arranged 

Mozart ...... . 1. Cobbin. 

Oe L@ACh. 

Cheshunt New .......;..... Dr. Arnold. 
Double Chant............... Rattishill. 
Double Chant Jones. 
* Eternal Mansions ...... T. Clark. 
Forgive, blest shade ...... Dr. Culicott. 
Fotheringay ............... Cc. W. Banister. 
Friendship (A Round, 4 
Shree in one) ............ Dr. Harrington. 
Green Pastures (Round 

for Three Voices) ...... Dr. Hayes. 


Kent, 

Holy Lord, sdapted 

* from Mozart T. Jarman. 
Sivmn Dr. Arne. 


I am well pleased, 
adapted from Carissimi Dr. Aldrich. 
Like as a Father (Round 
for Three Voices) ...... Cherubini, 
» remember David Handel. 


Lord of all Power (An- 

Rev. Mr.Mason. 
Lord, for thy 

mercies’ (Anthem) ... Farrant. 


Dr. Hayes. 
* Messiah’s Reign......... J. 1, Cobbin. 
Non Nobis, adapted to | 
English words ......... W. Bird. 
*O God, Protector of 
the Lowly.................. J. I, Cobbin, 
O Remember not Battishill. 
Sing Praises - ............ Perzoilesi. 
PONE BOGE Harwood. 
Rejoice in the Lord (An- 


Round for Three Voices Anon. 
Round for Three Voices Anon. 
Round for Three Voices J. 1. Cobbin. 
Round for Three Voices Dr. Hayes — 
Round for Three Voices C. King. 
Round for Three Voices Lidarti. 


Sanctus II. ....... OrlandoGibbons. 
G. Breillat. 
Sing, O Heavens (An- 

Sunshine (Duet) ......... C. W. Banister. 
Thanksgiving Karthelemon. 
The Heavens are telling nares 
Then round abont......... Hande 

| * The Star of Bethlehem C. W. 
The Waterfloods ......... J. F. Herring. 
Thou shalt show me...... W. Blake, D. 
W. Dixon 


Zion, bring thine Ado- 
ration, adapted from 


Lance Parr, in 10 Price One Shilling. 
Pocket Enprrion, in 22 Numbers, One Penny each. 
SUNDAY scHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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Hear my Prayer (An- 
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IMPROVED CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation ; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, with suitable words. Arranged for the 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for "Four Voices, by T. Cuarx and J. I. 
Coznnin. Large Type, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation ; con- 
483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crark and J. I. Conn. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
-half-bound, 78. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
_tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crark and J. I. Consin. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. ; half- 
bound, 4s. 6d. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for TREBLE 
and Bass, by T. Cuark and J. I. Consrmy. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 


half-bound, 38. 
THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Tresie Part ONLY. 
Demy 24mo, cloth, 1s. 4d.; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


Tae Continuation oF THE Unton Tune Book FOR ALL ‘THE 


ABOVE CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 


THE UNION HARMONIST. late 4to: a Selection 


of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
&c., with the Words ; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 
and Musical Societies. Arranged for the 

Tuomas Crark. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound, calf, 11s. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST: 


a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by THomas Ciarx. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Congrega- 


tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for Four Voices, by J. I. Cons. 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, 1d. 


PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


ane. for ae With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 
oth, 6 


CHANTS AND PSALMS, as. above, Music and Words, 
complete, in cloth, price 8d. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adapted as an Intro- 
duction to Tue Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercises, 
Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


d Pianoforte, by 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTH SERIES, 
A.D. 1805. | No. 30, 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


“cCPWAKD AND ONWARD,” 


JUNE, 1864. 


Contents : 


SIX HOURS IN LIVERPOOL. | DIFFICULTY. 
TRUE VALUE OF POSSESSION. | TEXTS TO THINK ABOUT. 
THE SISTERS ; OR, THE ORPHANS OF WORDS OF WISDOM. 
HIGHCLIFF—a Tale. CHAP. VI. SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR 
OUR COLONIES—BRITISH AMERICA. | TURE READERS. 
INDUSTRY. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
GLASTONBURY ABBEY. ANSWERS TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 
LOOKING INTO HOUSES. FOR SCRIPTURE READERS. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELUSCCOPE ; ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUrs- 
—NO. II]. THE MOON. SIONS. 
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PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions received from W. R.; Greybeard; S. M. P.; T. B. 
_ Answers to Scripture Questions received from H. K.; Eureka ; 
Howard; H. P. R.; T.N. |. | 

Answers to Arithmetical Questions received from W. ‘TT. B.; Z. Z.; 
Howard; H. K.; Eureka; X. Y. Z.; Martin; Edmund; A. W.; 
Fleming ; W. N.; Milton; William; Alfred; Charles; Rh. B.; H. P.; 
| 


ESTABLISHED 1805. 


The Volume for 1862, handsomely bound in blue cloth, 480 pp., price ds., 
: is well suited for 


BIRTHDAY AND PRIZE PRESENTATION. 
Cloth cases for binding, price 9d. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 


Order divéet, or through a Bookseller. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


To one dessert-spoonful 

of Brown & Porson, mixed 
with a wine-glassful of 
cold water, add half a pint 
of boiling water and a 
grain of salt; stir over 
i the fire for five minutes; 
sweeten slightly; but if 
ce the infant isbeing brought 
= CORN K LOUR up by hand, this food 
should then be mixed with 


milk—not otherwise, as the use of two different milks would be injurious. 


——Francatelli, late Chief Cook to her Majesty the Queen. | 


’ BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturors and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
Patstrx, Mancuester, anp Lonpon. 


In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 1s., 5s., and 9s. 6d. : 
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Six Hours in Hiverpool. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON, 


ITE reader will probably inquire why six hours? 
why not seven and a half, or ten? 

Quite mght,; I lke young people to inquire 
into the reason of things, and if the Editor would 
only just for this once let me have the whole 
Magazine to myself, I would tell them all about 
it; where I went from, why I did not go before, 
why I left so soon, and many other details, 
which as they are no business of theirs would 
be sure to interest them vastly; but. as the 
Editor is inexorable, and says I can only have 
the usual four or five pages, the brevity: of my 


able circumstances, remain unexplained; and I 
proceed at once to describe Liverpool as I saw 
it, or rather the portion of Liverpool, for of course 
the whole could se arcely be explored.in as many days as | 
had hours. | 

Entering Liverpool by the lJancashire and Yorkshire 
railway, my first ‘jmpressions were not favourable. 

The adjacent country is flat, begrimed with coal dust, 
obscured with dense clouds of smoke from blast furnaces, 
factories, and mines, the tall chimneys of which form the only 
prominent feature in the landscape, whilst the suburbs imme- 
diately adjoining the town are poor and dilapidated, and the 
railway station at which I alighted, a large, plain barn-lke 
shed, is remarkable only for its exceeding dirtiness, and the 
rough and unsatisfactory accommodation for passengers. 

Emerging thence, however, into Tithebarn Street and 
Castle Street, I saw Aba. glance that I had come to ‘no 


visit must, in common with many other remark-_ 
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piles of lofty the palatial the noble 
public edifices, the long rows of shops, the crowded streets, 
fringed in the distance with a forest of masts and spars, gave _ 
indications of wealth, extensive business, and commercial 
enterprise, which my further explorations only tended to — 
’ A walk of a few yards brought me to the Exchange and 
Town Hall—the former a spacious building, occupying three 
sides of a square,.and@ considered one of the best specimens 


_ of Grecian architecture in England; and the latter, forming 


the fourth side of the square, a noble massive structure, with 
a handsome portico and Corinthian columns, is surmounted 
by a light and elegant cupola, above which is a colossal figure 
of Britannia. 

The area enclosed by these buildings exceeds 11,000 square 
yards, a fine expanse, disfigured, however, by two erections, 
concerning which one wonders, firstly, how it happened that 
they were ever placed there, and secondly, why they are not 
immediately removed. 

_ A long, low, plain brick building, the purpose of which 
I eould not discover, is erected right in the centre of the 
square, where above all places it appears singularly in- 
appropriate; and by the side of this is a group of figures 


- in bronze, on a marble base, said to be a monument in 


honour of Nelson. The wounded hero, divested of all clothing 
above the waist, standing with one foot on a cannon, the 
other most ungenerously upon a fallen foe, is trying with 
his sword to reach three or four shabby-looking crowns 
which Victory holds out at a very inconvenient altitude, 
Britannia and a sailor standing by as passive spectators of 


his efforts, when a skeleton, wrapped in a flag—which looks 
uncommonly like a sheet—touches him with his bony hand, 


and then—no, I believe that is all, but there should have 
‘ been on the other side another tableau, representing the 
apotheosis, showing bewinged angels and discomfited demons, 
with the traditional hoofs and pendulant terminations, when 
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the exhibition of vulgarity and bad taste would have been 
complete. 
At the angles of the base are seated 
in remarkably uncomfortable attitudes, having manacles round 
their wrists, the chains of which are suspended from lions’ 
heads stuck on the marble cornice: but what connection the 
figures, or the lions’ heads, have with the history of Nelson, 
the inscription does not explain, neither can I. 

A long walk through the principal streets afforded an 


opportunity for a passing inspection of the shops, many 


of which are large and elegantly fitted, giving indications 
of extensive business, but are not by any 
"peculiarity. 

Turning up @ bye street, I shortly came to St. George’s 
Hall, which is beyond doubt the most magnificent building 
in Liverpool, as indeed it ought to be, seeing oe it a ta cost 
more than £192,000... 

Standing alone on an elevated site, this noble edifice may 
be viewed with advantage from either side, but 1 must refer 
the readers to the accompanying woodcut for details of style — 
and structure, which could not be described without em- 


ploying many technical architectural phrases, not generally < 


understood. 


~The hall, in the centre of the building, is the finest room 
in the kingdom, and has at one end an organ said to be the 
largest in the world. 

The roof is supported by eheainaial columns in porphyry, 
the ceiling is artistically coloured, and the decorations through- 
out are in keeping with the purpose of the building. | 

At either end of the building there are large rooms appro- 

priated to law courts, municipal offices, &c., &c. 

_ At the time of my visit the Assingnweans being held here, 
and amongst the functionaries in the retinue of the high 
sheriff were two trumpeters, all gorgeously arrayed in scarlet 
- and gold, with cocked hats and other decorative apparel. 

As they stood near the principal entrance I accosted one, 
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and explaining that I was a stranger to the town, requested a 


information as to the portions of the building which were 
open to the public. With unexpected politeness, he replied, 


that being just then at leisure they would be happy to show 


me round, and placing me between them they at once escorted | 


me to the large hall. 


The people who were assembled here—the hall forming the 
approach to the Assize Courts—of course at once made way for 
us, no doubt venturing many conjectures as to the identity of 
the illustrious stranger who was thus honoured, whilst my 
cicerones kindly directed my attention to the statues, the 
organ, the arrangements for seating the audience at public 
meetings, and such other matters as they thought likely to 


interest me. 


Proceeding through the other parts of the building, doors 
flew open at our approach, obsequious attendants ushered us 
into apartments not usually exhibited, and finally, with many 
thanks on my part; and mutual genuflexions, I was shown to 
a seat in the Assize Court, with an assurance that the case 
then being tried was very interesting. 


Perhaps it was to the parties concerned, and to those who 


| are attracted by the spectacle of human beings disguised in 


hideous horse-hair wigs and dingy black robes; but I did not 
appreciate the privilege, so after resting a few minutes, took 


' my departure, ‘‘on further explorations bent.’ ' 


(To be continued.) 


| 


TRUE Vauvr or Possrsston.—One’s own—what a charm there is in the 


|_| words! how long it takes boy and man to find out-their worth ! how fast 
j _ most of us hold on to them! faster and more jealously, the nearer we are 
to the general homef into which we can take nothing, but must go naked 


' a8 we came into the world. When shall we learn that he who multiplieth 
| ‘possessions multiplieth troubles, and that the one single use of things: 


Hughes. 
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Che Sisters ; 
OR, 
_ THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As John Dale approached the farm, he could see by the 
light that gleamed and flickered through the windows how 
pleasant a welcome awaited him in his happy home. Round 
the bright fire which blazed on the kitchen hearth an immense 
screen was drawn, enclosing a carpeted space as large as a 
small parlour; and a table in the centre, laden with good 
things, presented a very tempting appearance to a hungry 
traveller. John’s rosy little wife and her sister sat within the 
screen, the latter at work, the former nursing her baby, and 
watching with delight the lively antics which told of returning 
health. Notwithstanding this bright picture, John, as he 
entered, felt very ill at ease. How soon a few words from 
him would cloud its brightness. The reflection took away his 


courage, and determined him to put off the evil hour, and ~ 


enjoy for the present the pleasant evening. Yet it was with 
an effort that he said at last, as Lucy rose to go to bed— 


“Don’t go, Lucy, just for a minute, I want you to explain 


something I’ve heard of to-day.”’ 


Lucy seated herself with a flushed face and look of surprise. 
Suddenly there flashed upon her mind a consciousness of what 


he was about to ask her. Yes, he must have heard all, and | 


she became deathly pale at the thought. John saw this, and 
_ hesitated to speak. Patty looked from one to the other in 
mute astonishment. At last she spoke. — 

‘“What have you heard, John? Oome, out with it, don’t 
keep me in suspense.” 

‘‘ Why,” replied John slowly, ‘‘ there was a fine gentleman 
to-day in George Spearman’s shop asking about our Lucy. 
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Aftor he was gone George told me ‘twas a dancing-master, 
and that Lucy was one of his pupils. All I want to know is 
whether that’s true.” | 
_ ‘Imey did not speak; and as the real meaning of John’s 
question became clear to Patty, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Nonsense! 
' impossible! I don’t believe it, John. What! my sister Lucy 
figuring away with a dancing-master ! Lucy, why don’t you 
speak up and deny such gossip ?”’ 

Even as she spoke Patty’s heart failed her, for Lucy sat 
covering her face. in silence. At last she started up, and 
throwing herself on her knees before her sister, she clasped 


- her round the waist, and with streaming eyes exclaimed, — 


“Qh, Patty, dear Patty, it is all true, but I only went once; 
I could not go again because I was obliged to hide it from 
you. Ellen Spearman told me so many of the girls in Lynnford 
were going to learn; and I did so wish.to join them, but I only 
went once.”’ 
“That's true,’’ said John; ‘‘Spearman told me this man 
wanted Lucy’s address that he might find out why she hadn't 
to the second lesson.”’ 
Patty listened as if in a dream. She would not Losi: down 
~ at her sister’s weeping face. Her eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
and her thoughts seemed far away in the past. At last she 
said in choking accents, ‘‘ What! my sister Lucy, who knelt 
by my side at our mother’s knee when we were little ones 
together, is she so eager for the sinful pleasures of the world 
as to make her tell lies and deceive? Oh, Lucy, Lucy, that 1 
should ever live to see this day!’’ And then Patty broke 
down, and sobbed in bitter disappointment and regret. 


Lucy became agonized. ‘‘ Oh, Patty, do believe me, I never 
deceived you but onee, indeed I did not; I was miserable 
when I did.” 

Miserable !’’ she “and well you might be. Lucy, 
when your aunt made. you go to the bishop to be confirmed, 
do you remember the vows you took upon yourself ‘to 
renounce the devil and all his works, and the pomps and 
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yanities of this wicked world’? Qh, will not the mockery of 
that confirmation rise up in judgment against you at the last 
da p 

lay buried her biel in her sister’s lap; she could only 
listen and weep in conscious shame. 

At length John could bear it no longer. ‘ Come, wifey, 
don’t be too severe. Lucy says she only went once, and she’s 
given up this dancing nonsense. Come, be friends, you’re the 
only two left to each other in this world; don’t ee quarrel like 
this, pray don’t ee.”’ 

“Tm not quarrelling, John ; Te 

“Yes, dear Patty,’”’ extlaimed Lucy, looking up with 
streaming eyes, ‘‘ I know you must be grieved and angry; but 
do forgive me: if you only knew how miserable it made me 
to deceive you! Oh, I could not do it again; do, do believe 
me, Patty!” 

There was no resisting such pleading and such promises. 
Patty stooped and lifted her sister from the ground; then 
throwing her arms round her neck she exclaimed ‘‘ Lucy, L 
_ will try to believe you, I will trust you; but oh, my darling 


sister, if you knew what I have heard from my dear lady of 


the terrible consequences that often follow to those who love 
dancing, and balls, and card tables, you would not be sur- 
prised at my anger against them.’’ And then the sisters sat 
together, and Lucy listened with feelings of humility to the 
‘ sad accounts her sister had heard from Lady Arabella, till 
they parted for the night, with the kiss of contrition on one 
side and sorrowful forgiveness on the other. And when alone 


in their bedrooms, was there no other forgiveness to ask, no 


other counsel to implore? Patty knelt as usual; she prayed 
for her erring sister, prayed that she might have a renewed 
heart, that her eyes might be opened to see the wickedness of 
the courses she wished to pursue; but she did not pray that 
she herself might have wisdom to advise and direct this erring 
sister in any future temptation that might cross her path. 
She forgot how little her own manner was calculated ‘to win 
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the pleasures of the world as only those can look whose hearts 


yet escaped from the consequences of her first false step. 
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souls to Christ.’’ She considered that she had shown only 
proper indignation and sorrow at what her sister had done, 
and quite sufficient relenting in so readily forgiving and 
trusting her for the future. Should Lucy break her promise 
she had made up her mind how to act, but a fear of acting | 


injudiciously never entered her head. Self-confidence was the . 


stumbling-block in Patty’s religious path. 

And in her own room, alone, Lucy also reflected on the 
ovening’s disclosures. If the truth must be told, her shame 
and regret arose more from the act of deception and its 


‘discovery than for having joined the dancing-class. She 


considered her sister prejudiced on this subject, but for the 


_ sake of peace she would not continue her lessons. And, after 


all she had suffered, would anything ever induce her to deceive 
again? ‘Qh no,’ of that she felt quite sure; and in this 


confidence she also knelt, with a kind of superstitious feeling 


that a customary repeated prayer could alone make her 
nightly slumbers safe. But there arose no loving, trusting 
supplications from a weak child to an all-powerful Father for 
strength, for wisdom, or for guidance in the future. And s0, 
as do thousands, the sisters slept in peace, unconscious of the 
rich, untold blessings they had lost for the want of asking. 
“* Were half the breath so vainly spent, 

To Heaven in supplication sent, . 

Our cheerful songs would oftener be, 

‘Hear what the Lord hath done for me.’”’ 

A week passed, the fourth meeting of the class arrived, but 
Lucy expressed no wish to go, nor any disappointment at 
being absent. Patty felt pleased, and hopeful that after all 
the dear sister she so loved would learn at last to look upon 


are fixed above earth and earthly things. But Lucy had not 


The trial was coming upon her in a form very different from 
any she or her sister had ever dreamt of. 


On the day following the fourth dancing lesson, Lucy, this 
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time without any hidden motive, passed through the kitchen 
in walking attire. ‘‘I am going with Mrs. Hammond’s dress, 
sister,” she said, as Patty looked up from her work; “she 
wishes me to take it myself in case it should want any altera- 
tions, which I can do while I am there.” 

‘Very well, Lucy, but don’t be late; the days are drawing 
in very much, and it is three o’clock now.” 

‘‘Oh, I need not stay long, I’m sure the alterations won’t 
be much. Good bye, baby,” she added, as the little one 
seated on the floor looked up in her face and laughed; and 
then she left the house with a lighter step and a greater 
feeling of satisfaction with herself than she had experienced 
since the first announcement of the dancing-master’s arrival. 
She had indeed almost forgotten his existence, when on 
turning from the lane into the high road he stood before her. 
The meeting was equally unexpected on his part, and he 
might have passed on, but for the conscious blush and look of 
recognition on Lucy’s face. 

‘Miss West,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this is a pleasant surprise! 
IT was just on my road intending to call on your sister to 
inquire for you, as I feared from your absence from the class 
that you might be ill.” And as he spoke he lifted his hat in 
a style that made her think he was making fun of her. 

She roused herself from her sudden surprise, however, on 
hearing his intention, and blushing still more deeply, began, 
** My sister, sir, I ’? and then she stopped. Could she tell 
him the reception he was likely to meet with? Could she let 
him go to the farm and bring up in Patty’s mind the old 
grievance? Had she not better tell him herself? Ah, Lucy, 
why did you hesitate? Better an angry interview with your 
sister than that he should turn, as he rien did, to walk 
with you to Lynnford. . 

-Lucy’s hesitation quickly Sincvenel to the young man how 
much she dreaded his visit to the farm. He therefore said 
very quietly, in reply to her half-uttered sentence, ‘‘ Perhaps, 
Miss West, as I have met you, I need not go on to the farm. 
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You can tell me as we walk whether anything has happened 
dancing lessons.” 
fiat found it difficult to reply; hut the, 
man’s manner was so respectful and kind, that she soon. 
recovered herself, and told him exactly the cause of her 


her sister's opinions on fhe subject. 


the 401A hime, but led. heron 
sad kiod wards to. discover her ows: 
feelings on the matter, and by the time they had reached the 
-turnpike-gate at the entrance of Lynnford, he knew more of 
her real sentiments and inclinations than she would have 
believed possible. 

At the gate he left her. 

~ to make his acquaintance with Lucy West a matter for gossip 

in Lynnford. . The walk from the end of the lane had been 
rather a slow one, and the alterations in Mrs. Hammond’s 
dress detained her longer than she had expected, so that, 
although she retraced her steps at a quick pace, it was nearly 
dark when she reached the turning to Cowslip Farm. What 

‘was her surprise again to meet Charles Wilton! Strange to 

gay, almost his first words were the echo of her own thoughts. 
Oh, Miss West, I have waited here for you to say just 


- gne word. Do you not think it will be as well not to mention 


to your sister that you have seen me? On my own account I 
can have no objection,” he continued; “‘I am quite willing to 


ie accompany you to the farm even now, and tell my own tale to 


your sister; but after what you have told me about yourself 
do you think it would be wise? I am not presuming to 
dictate; it is merely a suggestion.’ 

Lucy stood silent as if bewildered. . But he did not need a 
reply. So he said at length, “Good evening, Miss West. I 
- Beg your pardon if I have startled you. Of course you will 
and was gone. 


Tate as it was Lacy would not hasten home now. Bhe 
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and determinations, here was another temptation to conceal. 
On the one hand, inclination, fear of her sister’s anger, and 


the advice of the young man, urged her to hide the fact of 
having met him. On the other, conscience whispered, ‘Why 
‘should you wish to conceal this interview? Is not your sister — 


your best living friend? Would not she advise you? Has not. 


she had more experience than you? What if sheshould be 


right in her opinion of worldly books, worldly pleasures, and 
worldly people?” Then again the tempting thought would 
arise, “Oh, but Patty is too strict, too particular, people call 
her a Methodist; and then she has no right to interfere with 
me, she is only my sister; if she were my mother it would be 
different, I could tell rats everything then without being 


afraid.” Ah, Patty, that was the secret. Had you possessed A 


the parental feeling which pities while it condemns, andthat 
“‘nerfect love which casteth out fear,’’ Lucy then, orevenin 
days and weeks to come, would have thrown her arms round 
your neck and told you all. 
This first meeting between the the 
simple, unsuspecting country girl led to others. —Lwoorthree 
times they met at the grocer’s house, and often on market — 
days during the absence of John and his wife from the farm. 
Patty suspected nothing. Her sister was loving and gentle 
at home, entered with seeming interest into the religious 
readings and other duties, and neither referred to nor regretted 
her absence from the dancing-class. And yet Lucy could not — 
feel herself a hypocrite. The arguments used by the young 
man to induce her to meet him clandestinely encouraged the 
self-deception in which she lived. ‘‘ Your sister is too strict,” 
he would say ; ‘‘ she knows nothing of the world: if you were 
to tell her, Lucy, it would make no difference, for she would 


never consent; and then fancy the miserable home you would — 
have after that, if you still kept up your acquaintance with 


me: and do you wish to give me up, Lucy?” 
_ Of course there was but one answer to this question, and. s 80 a 
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the silly girl at last promised to be the wife of a man who did 
not even make a profession of religion, and of whose principles 


she had no opportunity of judging, even had she been wise 
enough or experienced enough to do so. The acquaintance — 


that existed between the two was well known by some in the 
town and suspected by others, but no one dared to interfere or 
hint it to either John or his wife. They made mistaken allow- 


~ ances for them on account of Patty’s well-known character. The 
- truth came out at last to Patty like the falling of a thunderbolt. 
. It wanted but a few weeks to Christmas Day. One afternoon 


Lucy proposed to take her little nephew for a walk, and they 
had started at two o’clock in high glee at the prospect of such 


an unusual treat. It was one of those bright, warm days 


which so often occur-during the winter in the almost Italian 
climate of Devonshire. Patty sat at work in the enclosure of 
the window-seat, until the December sun shining through the 


leaves flickered and danced around her, and obliged her to 


move to the opposite side of the room. The door stood partly 


- open, and the: baby just beginning to walk, crept cautiously 


from chair to chair, sponiraged by her mother’s tender words 
and approving smiles. 


_ Presently a shadow darkened the doorway, and a pleasing 


voice inquired, ‘‘Is Mrs. Dale at home?” Without waiting 


for a reply the speaker entered, and stood hat in hand bowing 
politely.’ Patty rose and courtesied. With all her experience at 
Denham Court, she could not help mistaking the person before 


her for a visitor at the Squire’s, or even the Squire himself, 


whom she knew to be a young man, but had never seen. 
‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Dale,” continued the visitor; ‘‘I am 
come to have a little talk with you, if you will allow me.” 
“Please take a ana, sir,’’ said Patty, still uncertain and 
bewildered. 
“Thank you,”’, he replied, and choosing a chair near the 
baby, he lifted the little one and placed it on his knee with the 


action of a person who quite understood the ways of children. 


** Won’t you sit also, Mrs. Dale?” he asked; ‘‘I will amuse 
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‘your baby while we talk;” and he displayed a heavy gold 


watch chain and seals, which the rosy, fat fingers clutched 
with delight. Although the visitor’s coolness almost took 
away Patty’s breath, his notice of the child touched the 
mother’s heart, and she sat down in wondering expectation of 
what his business with her could be. ‘‘I dare say you have 
heard of me, Mrs. Dale,” he said, as if he were hurling the 
words at her in defiance, ‘I am Charles Wilton, the dancing- 
master.”’ 

Patty at first seemed scarcely to hear the weed. She could 
only look at him as he sat there playing with her child, and 


holding it as if it were a shield between them. At length the 
fact realized itself to her mind that her visitor was the dancing- 


master whose coming had been the cause of Lucy’s deceit. 
Smothering her anger she replied, ‘‘ I have heard of you, sir; 
and pray what is your business with me ?”’ 
a ta way Mrs. Dale,” he said, “‘I am come to ask you a 
favour.”’ 

“ Ask a favour of she ‘Sir, do you know 
my opinion of dancing and dancers ?”’ 

‘“‘T have heard it is not very favourable,’ he replied. 

‘Favourable! I should think not. Why, sir, I consider 
that men and women who dance are just going the road to 
destruction faster than their neighbours.” 

‘Very complimentary,” he replied, still amusing the child 
with his watch, his rings, or any other glittering ornament he 


wore about him. 


Spite of the mother’s feelings, Patty felt exasperated with 


the sight of all the finery. She said almost fiercely,— 


‘Tf you expect compliments or favours from me, sir, you are 
very much mistaken, and I had better tell you so at once; it is 
wasting your time to remain here.” Patty seemed to suppose 
this would induce him to leave, but he still sat on, and after a 


_ pause said, with the same careless good-nature as if nothing 


could offend him,— 
“Why, the truth is, Mrs. Dale, I am going to London in a 
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_ few weeks, and I wish to take a wife with me.”’ Patty looked 


at him with dilated eyes. Why had he told her that? what 
was he going to say next? She rose and rested her hand on the 
table. Without noticing the movement he continued, “I 


have asked your sister, Lucy West, to be my wife, and she has 
consented, but she made me promise to come and ask your 


consent also to our marriage ; she is a kind, loving sister, and 
will break her heart if you refuse.”’ 


_ Patty had gained breath by this time, although she trembled 
so as to require the support of the table on which she rested 
her hands. Every unholy feeling was aroused by the young 


. man’s coolness. ‘‘ Never, sir!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘never! I 


would rather see my sister Lucy in her coffin than the wife of 


a dancing-master! I tell you at once that if she sins. in 
_ this folly I will never forgive her.”’ 


‘That is not a very Christian-like sentiment,” was the 


—worldling’s rebuke to the professor of religion. Patty felt it; 


she felt conscious that she was not ‘letting her light shine 
before men,” and yet while this young man remained sitting 
there so coolly playing with her child she could not command 
her temper. Shggadvanced towards him. 

“Give me the child,” she said, stooping and lifting the 
baby from his knee. ‘‘Now, will you please to leave this 
house, sir; you have heard my determination, that, with my 
consent, Lucy West shall never be your wife, and therefore you 


need not remain here any longer.” 


Charles Wilton had made up his mind not to lose his own 


| : * . temper in this interview. He had sought it to satisfy Lucy, 


, quite prepared for a storm, but not for such a very unqualified 


refusal. He rose and wished her good afternoon with the . 


same politeness and good humour as if nothing at all unpleasant — 
had been said, and walked out ofthe house. Patty stood looking 


after him, feeling dissatisfied with her visitor, her sister, herself, 


and all the world. 
As Charles Wilton left the farm he met Lucy and the 


children; leading her away from them, he in a few words told 
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her the result of his visit. He would not detain her long for 
fear of increasing Patty’s anger, although poor Lucy’s heart- 
broken expressions of sorrow made him unwilling to leave her. 
She, however, herself hurried him away, and then, avoiding the 
house, turned towards a field, in which she saw John Dale and 
some of the menat work. Her only hope rested on him; if she 
could gain him over then Patty might relent. She therefore 
called him aside, and in a few hasty words told him all. But 
the open-hearted, high-principled young farmer was much 
shocked; he looked grave, he felt displeased; not all Lucy’s 
excuses about fear of her sister could clear her from the charge 
of deceit and falsehood. Not all the favourable points she 
could think of in the character of her intended husband, nor 
the pleasing accounts of his family at home, could soften 
matters in his eyes one jot. ‘‘ No, Lucy,’ he said, ‘‘it won’t 
<lo, a man who teaches a young woman to deceive won’t ever 
make a good husband; with all his good qualities she’ll find 
herself deceived some day.” 

‘‘ But John,” she pleaded, ‘‘ ve passed my word to him, I 
cannot go back now. Will you see him and hear what he 
means to do, and then tell Patty? she will listen to you. Oh, 
pray do this for me; + cannot bear to think of leaving Patty 
in anger ! ”’ 

Poor John, he could not resist all this pleading, so he 
‘promised to do as she asked him, but it was a terrible 
time for the quiet farmer; he was used to say that anything 
like a quarrel upset him more than a day’s work, and this 
trial to soften Patty towards her sister was truly hard work for 
him, more especially as it was useless. She would not listen 
to a word in Charles Wilton’s favour, and when on the following 
Sunday she heard that the banns had been read in church, her 
anger knew no bounds, and bay in dismay avoided her 
presence. 

The marriage took place a few days after Christmas Day. 
John, at Lucy’s earnest entreaty, gave her away, and Patty, | 
notwithstanding her continued anger, made no objection; her 
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heart yearned towards her sister, and yet she allowed her to. 
_ leave the house on the morning of her marriage; saw from her 
bedroom window the weeping face looking up for one farewell 
glance, but gave it not. True, she turned away and shed bitter 
tears, but they were hopeless and pitiless tears. She wept over 
her sister as irrevocably lost, and there mingled not with the 
, future one hope of return from the sinful career upon which she 


had now entered. Oh, wellis it for us, erring and guilty as we 


. are, that “‘ the Lord seeth ‘not as man seeth,’’ and that even to 
the eleventh hour “‘ he remembereth mercy.”’ 


Our Colonies. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


Tne colonies of British America are Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. These cover an 
area of 512,169 square miles, and are occupied by above three 
millions of inhabitants, of which 34,000 are coloured people. Of 


_ these provinces Canada is by far the most important. Its area 


is the largest ; its commerce is equal to that of all the others, 


and its population is four times as numerous as all the other 


British American colonies together. The next in size is British 
Columbia, which until 1858 formed part of the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory. It has not yet much political or commercial 
importance, but as the entire province is well watered, and rich 
gold fields have been discovered there, its future will doubt- 
less be an important one. There are about:75,000 natives, or 
one inhabitant to three square miles, but the gold fields are 
proving a great attraction both to the British and the neigh- 
bouring Americans. Nova Scotia is not a tenth part of the 
area of British Columbia, but in population and commercial 
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importance it is second only to Canada. Cape Breton is a 
small island divided from Nova Scotia by a narrow channel 
called the Gut of Canso, but for all political purposes the two 
are united. The smallest and least important of these colonies 
is Prince Edward’s Island, which has an area of only 2,130 
square miles, and a population and commerce proportioned to 
its size. Newfoundland is a large island situated on the east 
side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is a very important 
possession, and is inferior only to Canada and Nova Scotia; 
in some respects, indeed, it is superior to the latter, for its debt 
is very much smaller, while its revenue and commerce are nearly 


equal. Labrador is attached to the government of Newfound- 


land. New Brunswick is on the main-land, and is divided 
from its powerful neighbour, the United States, by the river 
St. Croix. Vancouver Island lies on the coast of the Pacific, 
and is separated from the main-land by the Gulf of Georgia. 
Its gold fields have proved an attraction to adventurers of all 
classes, and these mixing with about 10,000 native Indians, 
form a very mixed population. A vast area, called the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, stretches over the entire breadth of 


the continent, but there are only a few stations, called ZZouses, 


scattered at wide intervals apart, and maintained for the pur- 
poses of collecting the skins of the numerous fur-bearing animals 
which live in that wild district. Rupert Land lies between 
the Rocky Mountains and Labrador, and has lately been 
erected into a colonial bishopric of the English Church. 
The climate of British America is very severe, its bays and 
gulfs are generally fast bound with ice nine months in the 
year, and immense masses of floating ice at other seasons 
render navigation dangerous. In the far north, indeed, some- 
times the ice does not melt for two or three years in succession, 
while beyond the Polar circle not a tree is to be seen, but 
mosses, lichens, and a few dwarf shrubs, constitute the sole 
vegetable covering of the barren and dreary plains. Even in 
the St. Lawrence the second week in May is the earliest that 
vessels can reach Quebec; and even then thick fogs prevail, 
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gipal chapel, Chapelle de! Dame de Neige, and its chit hotel, 
“Hotel de Neige. 
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In the Bay of 


Fundy the ordinary difficulties of navigation are greatly in- 


creased by the strength and rapidity of the tides, which some- 
~ times rise to a height of seventy feet, and are thirty feet high 
 @ven at neap tides. "We need not wonder that immense tracts 


are almost destitute of people, or that plants and animals are 


extremely scarce. 


Eniterprising travellers have, however, visited almost every 


‘part even of the most desolate region, and associated their 


names with some of the most striking physical features. Thus 
we have Baffin’s Bay, Hudson’s Bay, Bellot’s Strait, Frobisher’s 


‘Strait, Back’s River, &. Other places bear the names of 
distinguished people connected with England. Prince Edward’s 


Island was named after the father of Queen Victoria; Rupert 


~ Land after the nephew of Charles I., and Mount Murchison after 


the President of the Royal Geographical Society. Prince of 


“Wales Island, Prince Albert’s Land, Victoria Land, King — 


William’s Land, bear the names of royal ‘personages. While 


these names show how numerous are the links which have 


connected England with British America, there are also long 


lists of names which prove an intimate connection between 


that country and France. The Straits of Belle Isle, Richelieu 
River, Montreal, Cape Breton, and Rideau Canal, would be © 


_ gufficient for this purpose; but we find even villages, streets, 
hotels, and churches with French names, showing the connec- 
tion even in a stronger light. Thus, near Montreal, a village 


much exposed to snow ‘storms is called Céte de Neige, its prin- 


In addition to French and English names, we find many 
that have no connection with either, such as the rivers Ottawa, 


‘Missinippi, Saskatchewan, and Iroquois, the lakes Winnipeg, 
_ Athabasca, Huron, Ontario, and Erie; the falls of Niagara, 


and the town of Quebec. ‘These we trace to a race who have 
occupied the country from time immemorial, and are called 
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us the three chief races which now people British America, 
viz., British, French, and North American Indians. 
These races are extremely different in their religion, Gheie 


language, their political ideas, and social customs, andit would — 
not be surprising if frequent quarrels arose between them. 
_ This, indeed, was the case formerly, when the policy of each 
race was toexterminate the others, if possible. Lower Canada 
was porn by the French in the early part of the seventeenth — 
century, and English emigrants settled in the country now 
called the United States about the same time. As England 
and France were frequently at war in those days, their 
descendants in America followed the example of the parent 
- eountries, and did each other all the mischief in their power. 
This continued till 1759, when Canada was taken by the 
English. The French colonists then came under British © 
tule, and as no attempt was made to conciliate them they 
_ were always prepared to assist the enemies of England and to 

raise insurrections, conspiracies, and rebellions among them- 
selves. Since 1837 the French colonists have had equal 
political and religious rights with the British, and a very 
pleasing improvement has taken place in consequence. Old 
_ jealousies and feuds are dying out, and the French colonists 
have lately given striking proofs of their satisfaction with 
British rule. 

resources are very great, its forests are a constant source of 
Wealth, its people are prosperous and contented, and, on the 
-one. Ifyou ask me which is the real hereditary sin of human nature, 
__ flo you imagine I shall answer, pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism ? 
) No; I shall say indolence. Who conquers indolence will conquer all the 
“test. ‘Indeed, all good principles must stagnate without mental activity. 
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“fsland,' and, indeed, a noble martyr, St. Alban, at Verulam, 
had long before sealed his testimony with his blood. ‘Bo early 


he cannot be said (as some will have it) to have introduced 


Christianity into Britain. The knowledge of ‘the truth had 
long been spread abroad in the more westerly portions of the 


had Christianity been brought imto England, that the tale 
of its first introduction sounds mythical from very remoteness 


Giles of James and St. Philip the apostles, camo to 
settled. in the Isle of Avalon, then called 
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Yaiswytryn, the isle of the glassy water.” . The of 
these was St. Joseph of Arimathea, he who provided our — 


chief of the innumerable relics which afterwards enriched the 
Abbey of Glastonbury. Here they built their church, the 
first: Christian edifice England ever possessed, which was 
merely a rude structure of wicker-work, similar to the habi- 


tations of the people themselves. Slight as it was, however, — 


jb was shown as still existing nine centuries afterwards. __ 
Meanwhile, famous names had become. connected with it. 
The illustrious King Arthur, whose brave doings with the 

Knights of his Round Table have formed the theme of many 
a song and many a tale (as, for instance, Mr. Tennyson’s — 


charming “ Idylis of the King,” not long ago published), was — ; a 


“Here lies Arthur, the flower of kings ho glory of the kingdom” 


are. both associated with its history. St. David, who was 
Bishop of St. Asaph, determined, we are told, to consecrate 
the church tothe honour of the blessed Virgin, but our 
Saviour appeared to him in a vision, and informed him that — 
he had already so dedicated the church. The connection of St. . 


_ Patzick with Glastonbury caused it to be the resort of Irish a 


monks, who reinforced their revenues by taking pupils. 
Among these was a youth named Dunstan, of small stature 
and delicate health. In respect to him it was.soon noised 
broad that he was favoured with visitations not vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals. Thus it is told of him. that, on, recovering 


from a fever, while still under the influence of delirium, he rose _ 
bod in tho night, weut to the chusch, sud entered by 
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self and found where he was, to his great surprise. How 


could he have got there except by supernatural agency? 
Being thus highly favoured of Heaven, he could not but retire 
from fellowship with earth: he accordingly built for himself 
a cell, more like a grave than anything else, being five feet 
long, two and a-half wide, and four high. Here (though it 
must have been under difficulties) he carried on the trade of a 
blacksmith, and had many encounters with .our common 


enemy. One night, it is said, the devil appeared to him in 


human form, tempting him with wanton suggestions. He 
bore it in patience till his tongs were hot, and then pulled his 
tormentor’s nose with the red-hot tongs until his screams 
were heard by all the neighbourhood. In those ages, a 

reputation for sanctity such as this could not fail to lead to 


- material advancement. He was made Abbot of Glastonbury, 


and introduced into the monastery the Benedictine rule, 


_ being the first Abbot of that order in England. 


To return to the history of the ancient Church of Glaston- 
bury. Many of our Saxon kings gave munificent gifts to it, 
and were buried within its precincts, but the greatest bene- 
factor, the founder of the Abbey, was Ina, king of the West 
Saxons, who built a larger church, dedicated to the apostles 
S.8. Peter and Paul, about the year 719. According to the 
old chronicler, William of Malmesbury, he caused a chapel to 
be constructed of gold and silver, with ornaments and vessels 
in like manner of gold and silver; for the making of which 
chapel he gave 2,640 pounds of silver. The altar consisted of 
264 pounds of gold; the covers of the books of the Gospel of 
20 pounds and 60 marks of gold; and the other furniture and 
vestments were equally gorgeous and costly. He settled upon 
it, moreover, many wide and rich manors, and in his charter 
he styles it ‘“‘the first church of Britain, the fountain and 
source of all religion there.” 

From this period the monastery became one of the wealthiest 
in England. It possessed manors in half-a-dozen counties; 
with “toll and team, infangtheof and outfangtheof,’’ and all the 
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other powers oni privileges then incident to such Loetthien | 
The charters from kings and others by which various posses- 
gions and immunities were ‘granted to it exceeded 1,000 in 
umber. The chief of them were written in letters of gold in 
the Book of the Gospels preserved in the Abbey Chure 
Kings led the Abbots in person to their thrones. The Abbéy 
was stored with relics, such as the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
and innumerable bones, hair, and vestments of deceased saints. 
and martyrs, attracting myriads of pilgrims and munificent 
offerings. Seven of its dignitaries were promoted to arch- 
bishoprics. So wealthy was it, that the Emperor of Germany 
made it a stipulation for the release of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
that the Abbey of Glastonbury should be annexed to the 
Bishopric of Bath, and presented to a relative of the Emperor 
named Savoricus, who thereupon styled himself Bishop of 
Bath and Glastonbury. Popes gave rescripts conferring 
privileges on this proud Abbey, and there were not wanting 
pretended miracles to confirm its influence. So luxurious did 
_ the monks become, that we find certain manors settled specially 
for “their kitchen.”” The Abbot was a peer of the realm (as. 
bishops are nowadays), had a splendid summer residence at 
Sharpham Park, and when he left his monastery, was attended 
by a retinue of one hundted persons. 

All this wealth and magnificence resulted in the degeneracy 
and dissension that might naturally be expected. The monks 
- quarrelled with the Abbot, the Abbot with the Bishop. The 
Pope once sent an order to the monks forbidding them to 
elect an Abbot. They disobeyed, and he in return excom- 
municated the person they selected. He proceeded to Rome 
to obtain a reversal of the sentence, and died there by. 
poison, with all his companions. Again, as the ‘Saxon — 
Chronicle” tells us, in the year 1083 a quarrel arose in 
Glastonbury between the Abbot Thurstan and his monks. 
“He went into the chapter-house and spoke against them, 
and he sent for laymen, and they came it all armed upon 
the monks. The monks were greatly terrified and some 
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. van for refuge into the church and locked the doors from 


within; but the Normans broke into the choir and threw 


_ darts towards the altar where the monks were collected, so 


that many arrows stuck in the crucifix; and the wretched 


- monks lay around the altar, and some crept under it, and they 


called earnestly upon God and besought his mercy, since they 
could obtain no mercy at the hands of man. They shot without 


ceasing, and others broke down the doors and rushed in, and 
- they slew some of the monks and wounded many, so that the 
blood ran down from the altar on the steps, and from the steps 


to the floor.”’ 


All, however, were not thus corrupt and self-seeking. Some 


of. the Abbots were authors of valuable commentaries upon 
_ Scripture, and the daily occupation of the monks was the 


transcription of good books. Of one of the Abbots a friendly 
chronicler sums up the character in a few words, and higher 


praise than those words convey cannot well be imagined :—‘“Vir 


omnium virtutium flore ornatus, pauperum specialis amator ”’ 


(A man adorned with the flower of every virtue, a special © 


lover of the poor). 


- The last of the Abbots of Glastonbury was Richard 
_ Whyting, most vilely executed by order of that wicked and 


blood-thirsty tyrant, Henry VIII. That such a man as Henry 


‘was used as an instrument in furthering the English Refor- » 
- mation, only shows how God overrules the wicked will of the 


vilest of men to his divine purposes. The judicial murder of 
the Abbot was followed by the equally scandalous demolition 


of the monastery; and now a few scattered ruins are all that 
remain of that once splendid fane. Thus ruthlessly was 
destroyed the first and most ancient church in England; and 
‘thus was extinguished a light which, under the purer creed 
and more truly catholic ritual of the Reformed Church, 


might have been at this day burning and shining, a centre of 
religious illumination for thousands, and a monument and 
means of Christian charity. _ 


A portion of the ruins of the chapel of St. Joseph, said to 
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cover his remains, is shown in the woodcut; and it may well 
lead us to exclaim, with old Michael Drayton, 


“ 0, who thy ruine sees, whom wonder doth not fill 
With our great fathers’ pompe, devotion, and their skill ?”” 


K. W. B. 


Pooking imto Houses. 


I nave been for many years a dweller in the great city 
of London, and during that time have travelled much in its 
streets and lanes, courts and roads, sometimes seeing strange 
and curious sights in the course of my rambles. But b is 


not of these that I now think of writing; I wish to tell lyou 
of some houses which I have noticed and looked into. 

I hope you will not think I am rude enough to go peering — 
where I should not, and trying to find out that which does not ° 
concern me. I only look at that which any one else may see, 
and then in my mind I try to make out what sort of people 
they are who live in the houses which attract my attention. 

_ In this way I have formed quite a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, who have never spoken to, or taken particular notice of 
me, and yet whose faces I should be very sorry to miss from 
their accustomed places. Indeed, I have often experience 

great pain on passing the house of oné of these my friends, to 
notice an appearance of desertion: the blinds are taken down 
_ from the windows, which look dark and dreary ; the furniture 
is removed from the rooms, which look lonely and desolate; — 
the shrubs are grown ragged and out of proportion: the 
garden, which used to be kept so nicely, is now overgrown 
with weeds; and in a conspicuous place is posted a large pla- 
card, informing the passer-by that the house is to let. Then 
I know that they are gone, and I may very likely never see 
them again in this world. I, wonder why they have moved 
away from this comfortable abode; perhaps the means by 
which they used to obtain their living has failed, and they 
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have become poor, and been compelled to seek a smaller or 
poorer house. Perhaps some one of them is sick, and they. 
have been forced to obtain change of air; perhaps the head of 
the family is dead, and those who are left behind have been 
driven out of their home, it may be poor and needy ; or perhaps 
one of those laughing little children who used to look up into 
my face as I passed, has been called away ‘‘ to be an angel,”’ 
_ and its friends can no longer bear the house without its merry 
prattle and laughter. I cannot tell what has caused the re- 
moval; I only know that for some time my heart is full of 
sadness at the many changes which take place around me. 
Life is a changing, shifting scene; there is nothing certain or 

_ substantial in it; and the poet speaks the truth when he says, 
All, all on is shadow, all Beyond is substance; the 
reverse is folly’ s creed: how solid all, where change shall be 
no more.’ 

Perhaps I am sometimes wrong in the conclusions I’come to 
regarding the people into whose houses I look; but what I 
about to write will, I think, prove that I am often right, 

and that my observations have not been altogether without 

interest and profit. 

- The houses into which I like to look are those bearing a 

bright, cheerful appearance, clean, shining windows, in the 

summer time adorned with flowers, and in the winter lighted 

up with the warm glow of a comfortable fire; especially I 

- delight in those from the windows of which the pleasant smile 

of bright-eyed little children greet me as I pass. 

_ A short time ago necessity compelled me to take a long 

evening walk. The weather was wet, and stormy, and dreary,. 

and the streets lonely and deserted; and as I passed along I 

amused myself by looking at the houses and noticing the warm, 

cozy appearance some of them presented, and now and then 
wishing myself inside among the happy fireside parties. Pre- 
sently, however, I approached a house of imposing appear- 


ance, gaily lighted from top to bottom, and as I drew near, the 
sounds of music and the tokens of gaiety became evident. 
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The blinds were not drawn quite closely, so that I could see 
a gay company surrounded by every comfort, and evidently 
enjoying themselves to the full. There was plenty to eat and 
drink; there was joy, happiness, and gladness, the house 


seemed to be brimful of it: but as it was pouring with rain, 
and very cold, I passed rapidly on, and even before I had _ 


proceeded far enough to be out of the reach of the sounds of 
gaiety, I turned into a street presenting a sad contrast to the 
- one I had just left. ‘There the houses were noble and lofty, 
here they were low and mean; there the people were wealthy, 
here they were poor; the rooms there were richly furnished, 
here they were squalid, and nearly empty. One I especially 
noticed ; the resident had no blind to shut out the gaze of 
the curious, and so the passer-by could see that the room 
was meanly furnished; and over a nearly empty stove there 
crouched a man and his family, miserably clad, evidently in 
want of food, and possessing scarcely any of those comforts 


which make life enjoyable. A sad contrast, indeed! And: 


what is it that has made such a difference of circumstances ? 
Why should not this man have as many of the good things of 
life as another? What first produced these contrasts? Shall 
I tell you? It does not need many words. It can all be 
summed up in one little word of three letters, and that word is 
“Sry.” I do not mean that because a man is poor he is 
therefore more worthy the name of a sinner than those who 
are better off; but I mean, that if there had never been sin, 
there would never have been poverty and distress. 

The gift of sight is one of the greatest blessings which a 
kind Creator has conferred; it is the faculty by which we are 
enabled to comprehend the numerous beauties of nature, and 
to have indelibly fixed upon our minds the faces of those 
whom we love; and yet how apt we are to use this blessing 


_ without prizing it, and without a thought of the merciful — 


Giver. 


One of the houses into which I frequently look, tine a nice 
airy parlour, the glass doors of which open upon a green lawn, 
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whilst all around are flower beds tastefully arranged, and 
in this parlour I have often seen the owner of the house, 
who is, and has been ever since I knew him, sfone blind. He 
is wealthy, possesses a fine house, rich furniture, is sur- 
rounded by every comfort, and would willingly give up all 
these things to obtain that which is not to be purchased, 
and which those who do possess are prone to be thoughtless 
about—the gift of sight. This parlour appears to be his 
favourite haunt, for here I have seen him at all hours of the 
day, sometimes basking in the warm sunlight, listening to his 
daughter reading or singing, for his amusement and delight ; 
he seems to be especially pleased when taking the only walk 
he is allowed to take | alone, which is from one end of the 
garden to the other, and which is accomplished by the aid of 
a walking-stick to guide his steps, and a servant near at hand 
in case of accident. It is strange to see the blind man’s face 
light up with almost childish pleasure at this feat: there is 
something in his heart which I do not understand, and which 
enables him to feel pleasure in that which to me is common- 
place. I am convinced that that something is placed there 


by a loving and merciful God to compensate for the fearful 


deficiency from which this old man suffers. Looking into that 
house always fills my heart with thankfulness, that I have 


the power of beholding the objects and the friends which 


surround me; it always teaches me to pity the poor blind, 
and I always learn from the daughter to be patient with 


those who are in circumstances of affliction or deprivation. 


Sometimes duty calls me to certain parts of the city at 
various times, and there is a house which I constantly pass, 
from which at a certain hour in the morning and evening 
there issues the sound of singing, and then comes the 
silence which indicates a time of prayer; it is morning and 
evening family devotion. I know something which I will tell 
you of the history of this household. In days gone by, 


the mother and father did not care to read God’s word, to 


pray, or in any way to acknowledge the goodness of Him 
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who sustains us day by day; they would not trouble themselves 
about their spiritual welfare, they were decidedly irreligious. 
‘They had three children, two noble boys and a fair gentle 
little girl. These children were all fond of the Sabbath school, 
and used constantly to attend it, and, by-and-by, growing up 
and becoming as old as most of my readers, they felt dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which home was conducted; 

they used their influence to make it better, and at last suc- 
ceeded in persuading their parents to allow morning and 
evening prayer; these were conducted at first by the elder 
son, but at last the father himself undertook the duty; the 
state of things gradually changed, and now they are a happy 
united Christian family. I wish there were many more like — 
them. Do the homes of my readers correspond with this? 
if not, did it ever occur to them that, by the earnest use of 
their endeavours, they might make their homes happier 
and holier ? 

Perseverance is a praiseworthy quality, and the young man 
who occupies a room in one of the houses which I have noticed, 
certainly teachésa lesson in this direction. I have been compelled 
to pass there at a very late hour of the night, and have 
frequently noticed the lamp burning. I am told that he who 
burns it is a student, who has resolved to become learned and 
great, and so completely has he given himself to this object, 
that he has ruined health and constitution, by depriving 
himself of proper rest and exercise, in the endeavour to 
gain his end. I do not wish you to imitate him in this 
respect, because I do not think we are justified in breaking 
the laws which nature has imposed upon us, but I do wish 
you to cultivate habits of application,. industry, and perse- 
verance. ‘Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
mighty’ 
 Thohsands and thousands of persons spend all the days of 
their lives in the endeavour to get money with which to 
obtain the luxuries and pleasures of life, and yet the pos- 
session of these things does not of necessity bring happiness, 
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for I have looked into many rich and. many poor homes, and 
have found that the poor were very often more cheerful 
and happy than ‘thee who are — considered more 


fortunate. 


The evening ‘time, when persons return from their daily 
occupations, is a pleasant time to look into houses, to see 
those who have been deeply engaged. all day come home, and 
throwing all care and work on one side, enjoy sweet and 


welcome rest. ‘Surely life is very much like a long day; in 
it there is toil, and ¢are, and strife, but at the end of it we 


shall go horiie and enjoy a long rest, which cannot be broken. 
Reader, may it be your lot and mine, not only to “ look,”’ 
but to enter into the house not made with hands, eternal in 


the heavens. ace J. M. 


Half-hours with the Celescope. 
No MOON. 


Or all the bodies of the solar system which may be said 
to. come within the range of a telescope of small size, none 


posessess so much intérest for the amateur as the Moon. Venus 


in her various phases, Mars with his snowy poles, Jupiter and 
his attendant moons, and Saturn with his wondrous rings, are 
objects to which the young student will often turn with 
pleasure, although, perhaps, he can do little more than define 
their shapes, or at most, some few peculiarities upon their 


discs; but in the cas@ of our nearest neighbour, the moon, 
much more may be rnecomplished ; and, in addition to her 


firure and the markings upon her surface, he may clearly - 
make out many of her physical features. Careful observation 
will reveal her mountain ranges, with their lofty peaks, steep- 
walled valleys, and vast volcanic craters ; and by attentively 


Studying these diversities of surface under different aspects, 
he may become acquainted with the details of many a lunar 


landscape. It is not often, however, that a person looking at 
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the moon through a telescope for the first time, can under- 
stand what he sees sufficiently to recognise these features. 
He will, perhaps, notice nothing more than a confused mass 
of light and shade, and—unless the moon be full at the time 
—he will probabiy compare the appearance of her rugged 
edge to that of drops of water: but once let him intelligently 
understand the circumstances under which he sees what is 
presented to his view, and we feel quite sure that no further 
difficulty will be experienced in its appreciation, for although 
in this case, as in most others, the trained eye will have a 
creat advantage over any other, the want of practice will be 
found much less an obstacle than the want of previous 

Before proceeding further with the subject, let us, there- 
fore, remind our readers of the conditions under which the ' 
moon is seen; and since this series of papers is not intended 
as an elementary treatise upon astronomy, we shall simply © 
state the facts without devoting any unnecessary space to 
their demonstration. We must, then, first bear in mind that 
- our satellite is not a self-luminous body, but, that we see her 
only by the light which she receives from the sun, and that 
her phases are due to this circumstance, in combination with 
her revolution round the earth. At new moon she is in the 
same part of the sky as the sun, and consequently that side of 
her is illuminated which is turned away from us; and as she 
proceeds in her orbit, and her angular distance from the sun 
increases, his light falls more and more upon the side of her — 
disc which is turned towards us, until. at full moon she is 
opposite to him in the sky, and reflects his rays directly baek 
tous. It is thus evident that during one complete revolution 

round the earth, we see every portion of her disc under every 
angle of illumination, from horizontal to perpendicular. 

Next it will be necessary to recollect that her dise is not a 
plane surface, but a hemisphere, so that its different portions 
are presented to our view under very different aspects. ‘Thus, 
of objects situated in or near its centre, we have what is 
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termed a bird’s-eye view ; but eminences upon its margin, or 
limb, we see in profile, whilst those on intermediate portions 
are seen more or less obliquely, according to their situation ; 
and we must not forget that distinctive markings upon the 
surface are presented to us in plan or perspective, from the 
same cause. Clearly understanding these matters, we shall 
seo at once that all irregularities, or mountains, upon the 
moon, will cast shadows upon the surrounding portions of her 
disc, the length of which will be proportionate to the angle 


at which the sunlight: falls upon the objects themselves, due 


allowance being made for apparent increase or decrease, on 
account of the curvature of the surfaces upon which they fall. 

Let us take as an example a mountain in the centre of the 
disc. Until nearly first quarter (or half-moon) no light what- 
ever will reach it, the sun. being below its horizon ; and when, 
at length, the time of its sunrise does come, owing to the 


-moon’s spherical form, \its summit will catch the first rays, and 
_ will appear as a bright spot at some little distance from the 


border-line of light and darkness. (This border-line, rugged 


‘in outline on account of the effects of unevenness of surface, is 


technically known as| the terminator: before full-moon it 
indicates those portions of her dise upon which the sun is 
rising; but after the full, it in like manner shows where he is 


setting. The actual ‘margin of the moon’s dise is known as. 
ther imdb.) As the sun rises higher, the sloping side of 


the mountain is gradually illuminated downwards, until its 


bright base joins the terminator, and soon becomes included by 
-_ it. But now mark the effect of its own shadow under this - 
oblique morning tllumination, as it is termed ; stretching away 


for an immense distance so as to reach the darkness beyond, it 
appears like a black notch in the terminator. A few hours more, 
and the sun will have risen higher above our mountain’s horizon, 
and the apex of the shortening shadow will become visible ; 
then its complete shape will be seen sharply projected upon the 
plain below, with the brightness of which its extreme black- 
ness strongly contrasts. This is the time of greatest interest 
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| to the observer, for the outline of the shadow now reveals to 


him that of the mountain which he is looking perpendicularly ~ 


down upon, and its measurement gives him a key to the caleu- 


lation of the mountain’s height. At full-moon, the sun being 


in its zenith, our object will be shadowless; but after the full, 


its shadow will appear, and lengthen out upon the opposite — 


side just in the same proportion as it formerly decreased, and 
we shall see it under what is known as its evening illumination. 
Similar effects are of course observed in the case of mountains 
situated upon any other portion of the moon’s dise, but from 
their positions we do not see their shadows to so great advan- 
tage under both illuminations. At full-moon no shadows are 
visible, for we then occupy a position between sun and moon, 
and consequently all objects which cast shadows then hide 
them from us; the majority of the mountains are, however, 
clearly distinguishable on account of their superior brightness, 
and the various shades of colour upon the dise are at that time 
the objects of greatest interest. The dark grey portions which 
are sO conspicuous and well defined, and which formed the 
eyes, nose, and mouth in our childhood’s imagination, are 
technically termed seas, oceans, lakes, &c., although, in reality, 
they are comparatively level plains, no water whatever being 
observed to exist there. Each sea has its distinctive name, 
and its area has been computed; and upwards of a thousand 
mountains have also been named, and their heights and other 
particulars ascertained, the measurements being made by. 
means of that of their shadows. On all parts of the lunar 
disc, but particularly on the southern portions, circular ranges. 
of mountains, or craters, are the most peculiar features. Many 


of these are of great size, being upwards of one hundred miles. 


in diameter: some’ present the appearance of an unbroken and 
almost perpendicular wall, several thousand feet in height, 
whilst others gradually slope, or are terraced like immenge 
amphitheatres, the floor of the enclosed space usually being 
depressed below the‘level of the surrounding plain. Here and 


there are chains of lofty mountains, intersected by deep ravines, 
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ae ‘with huge blocks, all of which may be made out by a careful 
stady of the objects under different illuminations: sketches of 
ee them ‘will be found very useful in impresing their details upon 
_ “the ‘memory, and the various objects may be easily identified, 
But why are the shadows there so intensely black and sharp 
os in outline, and why is the boundary line between day and 
‘Right so well defined? It is owing to the absence of atmo- 
a sphere of any sensible density, and of the consequent effects of S 
‘Tefraction. The sky there would be black, instead of 
a with ‘us; twilight must be unknown, and all objects, not in 
_ ‘ef what light may be reflected upon them by the illuminated _ 
of neighbouring mountains, or by the earth itself, ‘The 
_ earth-light is very perceptible, even to the naked eye, shortly — 
‘after new moon, when ‘it is sufficiently strong to show all the 
__Petnctpal markings, and with a good ‘telescope it may be per- __ 
@eived even for some days after first quarter. ‘For just’ as 
ee the ‘moon appears to us, so the earth appears to the moon, 
__ ‘@nly much greater in diameter : she obviously passes through 
_ Megree, being full when the moon is new to us; the proportion _ 
Of the moon’s dise which is dark to us being always that of the 
oe earth's which is bright to the moon. In addition to the phy- 
- Scal'features of the moon, the observation of eclipses, when 
“they occur, will afford great pleasure to the amateur observer, 
_ “moon's mb are seen very plainly as projections from it. 
 INor must we omit to mention occuliations as amongst the 
. ‘west interesting of lunar phenomena. These occurrences, | 
2 3 ‘which, in other words, are eclipses of fixed stars and planets 
i. By the moon, are tolerably numerous, so far as the former are oe 
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the present ‘month, fourteen of which will be vible 

planet Fupiter occurs nine times this year, 

time invisible us. On such the 
us and it; but the fixed stars only points 


tent to‘magnify, disappear with a suddenness which, in the oe q | 
ease of one of large magnitude, is ‘really startling. i ob- a 


| fight of the stars is generally to the naked eye pate over- =s—iésd 
_ ‘powered by the brightness of fhe moon; andshouldanyofour == | 
. peaders be desirous of watching these very interesting pheno- = 
ena, they will find the time of disappearance and reap- 
_ ‘pearance, together with the name and magnitude of the star, = = 
“gud the portion of the moon’s limb where 


_ ‘plate, recorded in most astronomical slmanacks. 


Obviously, in our very limited space, we can do but i‘ | 


. "more than glance at so large a subject as the study of the moon — | oe : | 
Opens up tous; one, indeed, upon which a volume might easily 


® “be written; but we must, however unwillingly, bring this 


- paper to a close, feeling quite sure that if it has been the a 
_ ‘means of exciting an interest in the minds of any of our young — 


of further information. 
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io Think 
| “Behold, now is the accepted time. "2 Con. vi. 2. 


‘* PERHAPS you say that your neglect of religion is only 
deferring it; that you are sensible it is a concern which you 
must attend to some time, and that you are fully resolved to 
do so in maturer life. And are you saying this with the 
images before your mind of one, and another, and still 
another within the circle of your knowledge, whom you have 
seen cut off in youth ? Go, stand by their graves and repeat. 
it there—for there is folly i in it, if you could not on these spots. 
repeat it with undisturbed assurance: say, over those dead 
forms, now out of sight, but which you can so well in memory 
recall, such as you saw them, alert and blooming; say there, 
deliberately, that you know not why you should not be 
quite at your ease in delaying to some future time your appli- 
cation to religion. It is possible that some of them, in 
approaching the last hour, expressed to you an earnest ad- 
- monition on this subject, conjuring you, in the name of a 

frend dying in youth, to beware of the guilt and hazard of 
delay. If so go to the grave of that one especially, and there 
pronounce that an impertinence was uttered at a season when — 
every sentence ought to be the voice of wisdom. Say ‘I am> 
wiser in this carelessness of my spirit than thou wast in the — 
‘very solemnity of death.’ Why should you shrink at the 
idea of doing this? and if you dare not do it, what verdict 
are you admitting by implication as the just one to be pro- 
nounced on your conduct ?” 
| = | Foster. 


Overcome Drrricutry.—Accustom yourself to master and overcome 
things of difficulty, for.if you observe, the left hand, for want of practice, 
is insignificant, and not adapted to general business; yet it holds the 
_ bridle better than the right, from constant use.— Pliny. 
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of Wisdom.” 


REFINEMENT.—That only can with propriety be styled refinement which 

by strengthening the intellect purifies the manners.— Colersdge. ¢ 
- Goop Booxs.—In the best books great men talk to us, with us, and give 
us their most precious thoughts. Books are the voices of the distant and 
the dead. If Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, 
and Shakspeare open to me the world of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin enrich me with his practical wisdom—I 
shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may become a 
cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the best society in 
the place where I live.—Chamning. 

Setr-Praisr.—Censure of a man’s self is generally oblique praise: it is 
in order to show how much he can spare.—Dr. Johnson. 

Homr.—Home can never be transferred, never repeated in the ex- 
perience of an individual. The place consecrated by paternal love, by the 
innocence and sports of childhood, is the only home of the human heart.— 
Leslie. 

ApvantaGss or Patrence.—lIt is but reasonable to bear that accident 
patiently which God sends, since impatience does but entangle us, like 
the fluttering of a bird in a net, but cannot at all ease our trouble or 
prevent the accident: it must be run through, and therefore it were 


better we compose ourselves to a — than to a troubled and miserable 


suffering.—Jeremy Taylor. 

A Goop Conscrencre.—A good conscience is to the soul what health is 
to the body: it preserves a constant ease and serenity within us, and 
more than countervails all the calamities and afflictions which can 
possibly befall us.—Addison. | 

Derrnitions oF to politeness, many have attempted 
definitions of it. I would venture to call it benevolence in trifles, or the 
preference of others to ourselves in little, daily, hourly occurrences in 
the commerce of life. A better place, a more commodious seat, priority 
in being helped at table, &c., what is it but sacrificing ourselves in such 
trifles to the convenience and pleasure of others? And this constitutes 
true politeness. It is perpetual attention—by habit it grows easy and 
natural to us—to the little wants of those we are with, by which we 
either prevent or remove them. Bowing, ceremonious, formal compli- 
ments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness ; that must be easy, natural, 
unstudied, manly, noble. And what will give this, but a mind benevolent 
and perpetually attentive to exert that amiable disposition in trifles 
towards all you converse and live with. Benevolence in greater matters 
takes a higher name, and is queen of virtues.—Lord Chatham. 
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Scripture @uestions for Scripture Beaders. 


21. Waar reason is there for thinking that Hanun (2 Sam. x. 1) was 
slain in the battle mentioned in 2 Sam. xii. 30 ? | 


. 22. Of what material was pot containing the manna (Ex. xvi. 33) 


«composed 


23. How can it be shown fren the Scriptures that David's tomb was 
preserved for above 1,000 years ? 


24. How do we beow a Salome was the mother of Zebedee’s 


arithmetical 


16. In the Bible there are together 32,362 chapters and verses; but 
and 259 over. How many 
are there of each ? 


17. A wheel 15 inches in diameter will turn 2534 times in passing over 
Blackfriars Bridge. What is its length ? 


18. Windsor Forest has a circumference of 56 miles. How many acres 
would it contain if it were a circle having that diameter ? 


Answers to Scripture Questions (May). 


1%. Iw 1 Chron. x. 4 we read, “So Saul took a sword and fell upon it,” 


and the following verse says, “ His armour-bearer fell likewise on the 
sword, and died.” 


18. Tho Greek name for Jouhina is Jems, and he is called by this name 


in Acts vii. 45, and in Heb. iv. 8. 


19. David was called a patriarch by Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii. 29, 

20. Luke doubtless wrote the Acts of the Apostles, and he -refers in 
Acts i. 1, to had addressed to 
Theophilus, | 


| 


Anstorrs to Srithmetical Questions (Hilap). 
13. Wurtz Venus makes one hundred revolutions round the sun, 
Mercury would make two hundred and fifty-five. 
14. In £53 16s. 33d. there are 51 pounds and the same number of 
shillings, pence, and farthings. 


15. Ten thousand farms, each containing 
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Home. 
( 


/APRERA is now to us all, 
closely associated with the man whom England 
7 ¢ has so recently delighted to honour. ' Previous, 
| s@ however, tothe year 1860, few had even heard 
its name, and the extent of information which | 
even Murray’s Hand-book for Northern Italy 
could give you would be to tell you that the 
Island of Sardinia is surrounded by the several 
smaller ones of San Antonio, San Pietro, 
Asinare, La Maddalena, Caprera, Favorola, &c. 
Till then it only existed for some few neigh- 
bouring fishermen, and as the unknown retreat 
of an eccentric Englishman and his wife, who 
had built themselves a house in this out-of-the- 
way corner of the world. : 
It has, indeed, but few physical attractions, and is for the shot 
part wild and desolate ; but its shores are made illustrious by 
the residence of one in whom are doubtless combined many of 
those noble ‘qualities which men in all ages have Tt to 
esteem very highly. | 
The white house in while Garibaldi, his two sons and a 
daughter, with a few faithful retainers, reside, is placed on a 
level spot, shut in on one side by great rocks, and on the other 
by walls, the gate in which is a movable rail, a horizontal pole, 
such as is used to let horses in and out of a meadow. There 
isa path running all round it, and in front some poles are 
stuck in the ground to make a trellis for the vines in summer. 
The hero’s room contains furniture of the simplest kind: the — 
- walls are adorned with a portrait of a long since deceased — 
infant daughter, an ebony frame encircling a lock of his 
noble-hearted wife’s hair, the portraits of two or three of his 
old officers who have fallen — and his own and other , 
‘Swords; while about the 
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books on shipping, history, and military tactics. ere, after 
he has retired for the night, he sometimes writes, and always 
reads his letters and the newspapers lying on his bed. About 
ten o’clock he goes to sleep ;' at three in the morning he wakes — 
and resumes his reading; and then, at a very early hour, he 
goes out to amuse himself in hoeing plants in his garden, or | 
wheeling the loose stones in a barrow, or building and 
repairing the rough, unmortared stone walls which enclose his 
domain. 

To the original house have since been added a small iron 
building presented by. some friends, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood a small two-storied building of somewhat 
more pretentious appearance has sprung up. 

_ All who intimately know Garibaldi speak of him as a man 


+ in whom the virtues of private life are no less eminently pre- 


sent than those heroic qualities which have rendered his 
- name famous. He loves solitude and the sea; he respects 
all, whether humble or exalted ; he speaks ill of no one; he is 
as kind to the brute creation as to man, and is so pained to 
see an animal struck that he never permits it in his presence. 
He takes special delight in planting and cultivating useful 
vegetables, and is highly displeased if one is trodden upon 
or pulled up by mistake. He who is so renowned for his use 
of the sword would like to see the accursed steel turned into a 
ploughshare, and that sword has never been drawn but in 
the cause of the oppressed. 

The General is very fond of children. Our readers will 
remember that when in England this trait of his character 
“was very pleasantly shown by the notice he took of some little 
ones at the moment of his arrival at Nine Elms Station, and 
~ here is a still more touching incidént, related by an eye-wit- 
ness :——“‘ A little girl, left alone for a little while in the General’s 
court-yard, sets up a most pitiable crying for her ‘ma.’ He 
goes to comfort her, but his kind efforts and soothing words 
are of no avail—the child’s heart is too full of mysterious panic 
_ and unreasoning a to be quieted by any but the mother’s 
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caressing hand ; yet the General does not tire of keeping com- 
pany with the poor woman’s daughter till the mother returned 


to stay her tears.’”’ On such incidents as this the mind of the 


Christian reader dwells with far more pleasure than upon the 
details of the battle-field, tending as they do to show the gen- 
tleness and magnanimity of this true man. One other little 
anecdote from Col. Vecchi’s pleasant book, ‘‘ Garibaldi at 
Caprera,’’ must close our present brief notice _— | 
‘While speaking of the animals,’ he writes, ‘‘ 1 must men- 
tion that Narciso, the shepherd, came in to report that the 
dogs had been out hunting on their own account—that they 
had frightened and scattered the sheep. One of these in its 
fright had left its new-born lamb among the rocks, and the 
lazy rascal proposed that we should go and find it. The 
General started off at once. As we ascended the hill we 


heard the piteous bleating of the unhappy little creature, and » 


followed the sound as long as it lasted. Instinct must have 
misled the little thing; its young brain may have thought, 
‘They are wolves; be silent!’ so that our search was long and 
fruitless, and we returned to the house for supper. But the 
General got up as soon as he had finished his bowl of milk, 


lighted a lantern, and without saying a word, started off 


again to seek the missing lamb; we ran after him, following 
him over the crags, and through. the thorny brushwood, and 
from time to time we heard the bleating of the deserted crea- 
ture; but again, at the same unlucky spot, the cry ceased, and 
the light of the lantern failed to show us where the poor little 
lamb lay. It was nine o’clock and raining, and we were very 
tired, so we once more returned to the house and went to bed. 


An hour afterwards we heard the sound of footsteps in the | 


next room, and the house door opened; we looked at one 
another without speaking, and again threw ourselves on our 
beds. About midnight we were roused by a voice; it was the 
_ hero returning, and joyfully carrying the lost lamb in his arms. 
He took the little creature to his bed, and lay down with 
it, giving it a bit of sponge dipped in milk to suck, to keep it 
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quiet, so that no one should know the kind act he had done; 
and he spent the whole night caressing and feeding the 
little creature, which, in spite of all his care and kindness, 
would continue crying for its mother. At five o’clock in the 
morning, we found him planting potatoes in the garden; we 
took our spades and began to work also. Not a word was 
said of the lamb, although everybody was thinking about it.” 


Che Electric Celeqgraph. 
A FEW WORDS ON ITS PRACTICAL WORKING. 
BY AN EX-MANIPULATOR. 


In writing this short essay, it is not our intention to indite 
a learned dissertation on. electricity, to enter into a lengthy 
description of the many ways in which it has been made sub- 
servient to the use of man, or to explain the various systems 
of telegraphing now in operation ; but simply to give a sketch 
of its practical working during several years’ experience in the 
Electric Telegraph Company. We may, however, remark in 


passing, that Benjamin Franklin is universally admitted to 


have been the discoverer of the identity of the electric fluid 
with lightning, and Messrs. Wheatstone and Cook bear the 
honour of introducing it to practical use as a means of commu- 
nication in England, in the year 1837. 

_ In these days of express travelling, penny postage, and 
telegraphing at the rate of 400 miles in a second, it seems 
almost impossible to realize the fact that thirty years since the 
stage-coach was the swiftest conveyance, and to write to and 
receive a reply from a friend in Yorkshire or Lancashire was a 
matter of days. Now a man may breakfast in London and 
- take tea in Edinburgh, or he may telegraph the same distance, 
and obtain an answer inafew minutes. The gain to commerce 
and social relationship by the invention of the steam-engine 
and the electric telegraph is incalculable. 
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We well remember our first connection with telegraphing, 
when, after having passed the initiatory examination, the essen- 
tials to passing the ordeal successfully being accurate spelling, 


legible writing, a steady hand, a quick eye, and a clear head, 


we were sent into the learner’s gallery, there to acquire 
a knowledge of the telegraphic alphabet, on what is known 
as the double-needle instrument, in order to prepare to be 
examined in reading the signals at the regulation rate of 
twelve words per minute, the period allowed for such aoqwuisi- 
tion being usually a fortnight. | 

At that time there were about a dozen learners; some 
young, some old. One elderly gentleman, about sixty years 
of age, who had been the editor of a provincial newspaper, 
was trying hard to learn his alphabet, but was sorely puzzled 
to connect the letters as they were rattled from right to left by 
the ‘speaking’? needles. 

Another, a gentleman of colour, a Dutch East Indian, who 
was master of ten languages, was doing his best to add the 
telegraphic language to his store of knowledge, and he suc- 
ceeded in passing the examination after about six weeks’ trial, 
and was then transferred to the instrument-room, where he 
remained for a few months, during which time he continually 
complained that the messages ‘‘came too fast.’”” He subse- 
quently seemed convinced that he was not ‘‘ up to lightning,” 


and left the service somewhat in disgust. 


We mention these instances in justification of our belief, that 
it is almost, if not quite, impossible to be what is considered a 
‘‘crack’’ hand at the double-needle instrument unless a man 
learn during the elastic period of youth, and we have always 
found that those who attempted to learn later in life have rarely. — 
risen above the rank of writers, for although they might send 
at the rate of twenty words per minute, their ‘‘sending”’ was so 
jerky and uncertain, that if telegraphing a message to the effect 
that ‘‘ Your wife and boy arrived safely,’’ it might as easily be 
read, ‘‘ Your wig and’box arrived safely,” the same number of 
beats of the needles, save one, being necessary in both cases. 
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We now come to speak of the double-needle telegraph, the 


instrument mostly in use throughout England, on account of 
the simplicity of its construction, and the rapidity with which 


messages can be transmitted by it. 
It has been likened to an American clock, but, as will be 


seen by the accompanying sketch, it more closely resembles the 


tall street-organ, with two handles. On the face of the instru- 
ment are two dial-plates; in the centre of each is fixed on a 
pivot a small steel needle about three inches long, which moves 
to the right or left as the clerk moves the handles, and so 
makes or breaks the current of electricity. In order that the 
needles may not incline too much in either direction, a small 
ivory pin is inserted in the side of each dial, at a distance of 
about half an inch from the needle. The instrument being 
placed in connection with a similar one at any given station by 
means of the line wires, which are seen stretched to posts along 
the railway, or buried underground, and with the batteries, 
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the clerk in moving the handles of his instrument in London 
forwards the electric fluid from his batteries through the 
instrument, along the line wires, to an instrument, say at 
York, and thereby moves its needles in a similar direction to 


those of his own. 
The principle of the battery we may just explain as fol- 


lows :—Place a piece of zine and a piece of copper in a glass of 


acidulated water, and then attach a piece of wire to the zinc 
and another piece to the copper, and bring the two ends 
together until they touch; the decomposition of the water will 
then take place, and a stream of electricity will flow from the 
zinc plate, or positive pole, to the copper plate, or negative 


pole, of the battery. This can be combined with others by 


means of a piece of wire connecting the zine plate of one cell 
with the copper plate of another, and so additional power will 
be gained. 

When the telegraph first came into operation, a bell was 
connected with the instrument, in order to attract the attention 
of the clerk, but this was found to be unnecessary at large 
stations, as the click of the needles was quite sufficient for the 
purpose. It is still, however, used at country railway stations, 
and, in a few cases, is retained to those instruments by which 
messages come but seldom, and is most effectual in gaining the 
notice of the manipulator, its noise resembling that of the 
alarum of a large clock. 

We will now suppose a message to have been received from 


Jones, of London, to Smith, of York. The sender is supplied 


at the counter with a form, on which he writes his name and 
address, as well as that of his correspondent, and the instruc- 


_ tions*he wishes conveyed. The number of words is then 


counted; the time at which the message is received is written 
at the ton, for which purpose code signals are used, A repre- 
senting one o’clock, B two, and so on; and the minutes counted 
by ive, as B A five minutes past two. ‘The form is then sent 
to the instrument-room, and given to the manipulator, who — 


commences calling Y K (short for York) by moving both 
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handles three times i the left to form Y, and the right handle 
three times to the left to form K.| This he does until the clerk 
at York hears the click of the needles, and replies by tele- 
graphing back Y K; he in London then gives his station LY 
(short for Lothbury), to which the York clerk answers by 
moving the left handle to the right once, signifying ‘I under- 
stand.”” The London clerk then commences the message, 
giving the time at which it was taken, the number of words, 
and the names and addresses; and, in order to show they are 


finished, and the purport of the message begins, he gives the 
letters DQ. | Every word is spelt out by letters, each of which 


is represented by so many beats of the handles to the right or 
left, thus deflecting the needles accordingly, and the message 
is closed with the letters P Q. If he have no more messages, 
he telegraphs N N, to signify the fact. The receiver then 
gives the ‘“‘I understand.’ Should he, however, have any 
doubt as to the correctness of a word in the message, he says, 
‘“R Q” (which means please repeat) ‘“ after so and se.” 


- To the uninitiated this seems a lengthy process, but it is not 
80, for an expert hand can read the signals at the rate of from | 


forty to sixty words per minute; but to do this it is essential 
that he pay the closest attention to the beats of the needles. 
We now give a sketch of the dial-plates, showing the 


alphabet. These signals are purely (arbitrary, and effect a 
great saving of time, as in many instances two letters serve 


to express a long sentence. 
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The first part of the alphabet down to g, is formed upon the 


“arts 
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left dial; from 7 to p, on the right; from r to ¢, both handles 
are moved to the right; and from w to y, both are moved to 
the left, according to the number of times that each letter is 
quoted; ¢ is formed by moving the left handle from d to ¢; 
and d by a similar movement in the opposite direction, / and m 
are shown in a like manner on the right dial-plate ; ¢ is given 
by pointing both needles inward, thus Aj; and 3s, by moving 
both handles outwards, as follows Y. | 


LSE 


Hours in Riberpool. 

BY ANCIENT SIMEON. 

(Concluded from page 206.) 

_ Imwep1ATELy opposite St. George’s Hall is the Lime Street 
Station of the London and North-Western Railway, with a 
massive imposing frontage, and round about are Churches, 
Institutes, Chapels, and other public buildings, too numerous 
to describe, such as are found in most large towns, with one 


which, unhappily, is by no means so common. I allude to 
the Free Public Library, a commodious stone building, erected 


_ by the late Sir W. Brown, at a cost of £30,000. Here, in 


a spacious, comfortable, well-lit room, provided with tables, 
chairs, and other accessories to physical comfort, any one 
may, upon complying with certain simple regulations, have 
access to any of several thousand volumes, free of all charge ; 


and Iwas glad to learn from a report which I found on one 


of the tables, that this privilege is highly esteemed, and very 
largely used. There is a Museum in the same building, and — 
inquiring of an attendant what it contained, he replied, with 

a curious mixture of Irish and Lancashire brogue, that there 


were ‘‘ Beirds, bastes, feishes, statys, and other minrills.’’ 


The Natural History collection, chiefly bequeathed by the 
late Earl of Derby, is large and admirably arranged. There 
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is also a model of the town, and samples of the raw produce 
and other articles of commerce imported into Liverpool. Whilst 
examining the specimens in one of the rooms, the Irish 
attendant came up, and said, that seeing I was a stranger, 
and evidently interested in the exhibits, he would be happy 
to show me round, and explain the various objects—an offer 
which, of course, I accepted, though I am free to confess he 
could not give me all the information I solicited, and broke 
down more than once under a very simple cross-examination. 
He was quite uncertain whether a crocodile was an animal 
or a fish, though strongly inclining to the latter, inasmuch 
as it lived in the water; and was unable to enlighten my 
ignorance as to what part of Europe (?) the. elephants came 
from. As I maintained a very grave demeanour, and was 


profuse in my eT he evidently did not suspect their 


character. 


Having heard and edo of the Liverpool landing-stage as 
a marvel of engineering skill, I was anxious to see it, and 
’ with that intent now walked down to the river. It merits 
all the encomiums that have been passed upon it, and, indeed, 
it is difficult to see how the immense traffic of the port could 
be carried on without it. It may be described as a large 
floating platform, 1,002 feet long by 82 feet wide, kept afloat 
by 63 iron pontoons, and connected with the shore by four 
swivel-bridges. Here the largest ocean steamers can embark 
and disembark passengers in any state of the tide, and all 
day long it is thronged by passengers going to and from a 
large number of steamboats which ply to various places up 
and down the river, the principal being Birkenhead, on the 
opposite coast, to which town steam ferry-boats ply every 
few minutes, at a fare of one penny; and so great is the 


_ traffic between the two shores, that even at this low charge’ 


the profits of the comnpeny amount to several thousand 
pounds annually. | 


I contributed my quota to this revenue and crossed, the 
voyage occupying little more than five minutes. Landing at 
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Birkenhead on a spacious pier, which, when completed, 
promises to be ornamental as well as useful, I at once took 
my seat on an omnibus, which I recognised as an old 
acquaintance. 

My London readers will remember that two or three years 
back a speculative American started in various parts of the 


- metropolis omnibuses which ran upon rails placed along the 


centre of some of the leading suburban thoroughfares. The — 
scheme was opposed, and ultimately fell through, but during 
its brief existence I often rode in one of the omnibuses which 
ran near my residence,-—and, lo! here in Cheshire, trans- 
ported from the banks of the Thames to the shores of the 
Mersey, was the identical vehicle. 

Banished from London, the system has been adopted in | 
Birkenhead, the old rails and vehicles have been brought 
again into use, and seem to supply a recognised want. 

There are few better positions from which to gain a general 
view of places and persons than the roof of an omnibus, 
hence it has come to be a favourite resort of that’ now 
numerous class of modern philosophers who apparently 
believe the axiom, that ‘‘ the noblest study of mankind is 
man”; and seated on ‘the knife-board”’ (as the seat along 
the roof of an omnibus is termed) in their diurnal journeys 


to and from business, have such opportunities of observation 


as may well excite the hope that henceforth the science of 
Anthropology will flourish beyond all precedent. 
As my observations of Birkenhead and its inhabitants 
were made in the face of a keen east wind, which raised 
dense clouds of gritty dust, and rendered it necessary to 
keep my eyes nearly closed, my sphere of vision of course 
was much contracted; and I can only report that the town 
has an unfinished, dreamy appearance—that its special glories 
are its park, around which are erected villas in the usual 


_ style of suburban architecture; and its docks, which surpass 


in size any of those on the opposite shore. From some 
rising ground behind the town, I had a capital view of 
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Liverpool and its extensive series of docks, crowded with 


shipping from all parts of the globe; whilst the Mersey, 
rolling rapidly in the foreground, was studded with craft 
of every size and character, from wherries and cockboats 


to merchantmen and liners; and from diminutive tugs, which 

were puffing and paddling against the tide, to the leviathan 

Great Eastern, which lay majestically at anchor in the offing. 
Recrossing the river to Liverpool, I ascended to the roof of 


_ another omnibus, and rode along the docks to their northern 


extremity. The prospect en route was not attractive, being 


bounded on one side by a high wall, which separates the 


docks from the streets, and on the other by the roofs of sheds 
and the rigging of-ships. | 

The docks being the pride and glory of Liverpool, I feel 
that they demand some special notice, but the space allotted 
to this article is exhausted, and a brief epitome of their 
general features must suffice. 

There are wet docks, dry docks, and graving docks, to 
the number of 20, extending for five, miles along the river 
shore, covering more than 200 acres,,and having 15 miles 
of quay space. 

Nearly 30,000 nai enter these docks annually. What 


figures or words can convey any adequate idea of the immense 
extent of business this involves, or the almost fabulous value 


of the imports and exports ? 

I walked round one of the docks appropriated chiefly to 
the American liners, and much regretted that I had not 
time to go on board of one, and inspect the interior, @ 
privilege which is allowed under certain restrictions; but 
‘‘time, tide, and trains wait for no man,’’ a reflection which 
led me to hasten back to the Railway Station, and in a few 
minutes I took my departure northwards, satisfied that there 
were very few occasions in which I had seen so much in 
so short a time, as during these Srx Hours tv LIVERPOOL. 
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Che Sisters ; 
OR, | 
THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF, 


Lucy entered London on a cold, wet December day, after 
travelling for two days and a night by coach, and her first 
impressions of the great city were therefore anything but 
agreeable. Charles Wilton’s father and sister met them at 
the coach-office, and they were driven at once to neat apart- 
ments taken for them in the suburbs. Charles was unwilling 
to dishearten Lucy by obliging her to live so soon in the 
close streets of London, after the fresh, sweet air of Cowslip 
Farm. As it was, the fatigue, and sorrow at parting in 
anger with her sister, made her spirits sink almost to 
despondency, and it required all her husband’s kind atten- 
tions, and cheerful light-heartedness to rouse her. But he 
succeeded after awhile. He had a real affection for the 
gentle girl who had separated herself from every youthful . 
tie for his sake, and there is something in genuine affection 
which goes direct to the heart. | | 
Then, as the weather became clear and bright, he took 
the delighted Lucy to see London sights, not certainly such 
_as they are noy, but quite enough to bewilder and astonish 
the simple country girl. The Tower of London, Exeter 
Change, the Horse Guards, the Parks, the King’s Palace, 
and the principal streets—noble and grand to her. Perhaps 
her visits to St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey were the most — 
delightful; and, as she afterwards declared, she should never 
forget the music of the Cathedral services, which she then 
heard for the first time. | 

One evening, about a week after their arrival, while they 


were at tea, he asked, ‘‘ Well, Lucy, are you tired of sight- 
seeing 


mo, n0; what is there to sce now ! Ob, shall 
meverbetired!” 

of her queetion, he sid, «Lacy, you 
once made me promise to give you lessons in dancing 
‘We were married; are you ready to begin?” — | 

“Oh, yes, to-morrow, if yeulike. You know you said I 
should soon be able to help you im teaching your pupils; 


| with my business as a dressmaker. I could get so much at 
that, especially in London. I was only to-day thinking of 
asking you when I might begin.” 

) Never, Lacy, never; no wife of mine shall ever be a 
dressmaker.” 

“Me, certainly not, Lucy.” 

Well,” she ssid, laughing, “I.can’t ses much difference. 

‘A shall have to use.my fect instead of my hands, that’s all.” 
™ Jittle goose,” was the reply, “you know nothing 
about it; but we won't talk ef your working at all now; I . 
hope to be able to keep my wife without that. The truth is, 
I wish you to learn to dance because we are invited toa ball — 
not equal other ladies who will be there.” 
oh, Qharles!” and her face ushed with delight, 
and. then. cloud passed. over it; “‘ but, Charles, I'm afraid I 
must mot. go. Patty says only wicked people go to balls.” 
‘We will not trouble.our readers with the foolish arguments 
tap the man to Patty’s 
@pimon, or to make her appear wrong. When inclination is 
en the side of error, very little persuasion is necessary. And 
_ ‘when, after an hour’s conversation on the subject of worldly— 


 but—” and she hesitated, “‘I’m afraid it would interfere : 
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ball to which she accompanied her husband: the following 


_ which she shrank—a want of refinement and delicacy in word 


week. Charles Wilton’s pupils were not among the higher a 


class, and this ball was given by a ‘wealthy tradesman 
residing in the neighbourhood of Holborn. How true is the 
quotation of St. Paul, “‘ Evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” In a few months Lucy had completely identified — 
even beyond what her husband had supposed possible. She 
quickly acquired all he could teach her of his art, and excelled 
im it; not even the drudgery of teaching it made her the less 
and aho soon obteined:s fiest-eate connexion 
teacher of dancing. | 


_& house near Bloomsbury Square; £200 of Lucy’s money 
furnished it respectably, and another hundred enabled them 
_ t© commence housekeeping with ready money. A large 
ee number of private pupils, as well as © class at home; pro- 

duced a good income, and the young people may be considered 
therefore to have begun ‘life under: the most 


thr places with ride, confidence, certainty of succes, 
and, above all, a forgetfulne , a 

religious duties, whet be expected in the end 
both temporal and eternal? - 


A yar in which everthing speared 
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rose. Lucy was a fine lady now, dressing well, keeping two 
servants, and joining her husband and his friends in every 
scene of gaiety and amusement. Both the young people 
were diligent in business, but they lived only for the present ; 

there was no thought for the future either here « or hereafter. 
Truly theirs was a butterfly existence. 

_ The human frame, however, is in itself a standing proof 
of the ‘law of nature’’ which, as the Apostle asserts, 
‘‘was a law to the heathen who knew not God.’’ Pleasure, 
dissipation, vice, bring their own punishment in weakened 
powers or impaired health. Lucy’s constitution, never strong, 
began to fail under the united effects of daily teaching, late 
hours, and a constant round of pleasure and excitement. At — 
Michaelmas she looked pale and fagged, and her husband — 
proposed that during the week’s vacation they should pay a 
visit to-Lynnford. How the blue eyes brightened, and the 
cheeks glowed, at the thought that now they were so pros- 
perous, and her husband so kind and steady, her sister would 
surely be reconciled ; and so with renewed hope and strength 
even in this prospect, Lucy prepared for the journey. They 
arrived at liynnford on the Saturday evening; and on the 
Sunday morning Lucy, although much fatigued, determined 
to make an early effort to see her sister. 

While they sat at breakfast at the inn, Lucy said, ‘‘I am 
going to chapel this morning, Charles; Patty is almost sure 
to be there; she cannot refuse to speak to me when she sees 
me; if she should, I have written her a letter, and I shall 
send it up to the Farm during church-time. I do not think, 
however, that she is likely to be away from chapel, and 
you'll go with me, Charles dear, won’t you?”’ 

He first replied by whistling, and then said, ‘‘ Well, Lucy, 
this is a rather strong move of yours; we haven’t been to 
church a dozen times since we were married, and now you 
want us all at once to turn Methodists.’’ - : 

‘*Oh! hush, Charles,’’ said Lucy, and a twinge of conscience — 
made her shudder as she felt how true was the accusation. 
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~ Here, in the well-known town, old recollections came strong 
upon her, and she sighed deeply as she said, ‘‘ Patty must 
never know that, Charles; but I have told her in the letter 
how well off we are, and living like gentlefolks, and that you 
are a good and loving husband to me, and that she neéd not 
have beén so afraid on my account.” 

Lucy looked at her watch as she spoke. She did not, 
therefore, notice her husband’s silence after such a wife-like 
speech, nor see the vacant look in his eyes as if thoughts in 
the far-off future were troubling him. He was roused by 
Lucy’s. hasty words, ‘‘ Dear me, it is half-past ten; I must go 
and get ready. You will go, — 2’? she added, im- 
ploringly. 

“Well, yes, if you wish it so very much, I’ll go.” 

A few minutes before the service began, the worshippers in 
the little Wesleyan Chapel were attracted by the appearance 
of a strange lady and gentleman, attired in the most fashion- 
able manner. They were shown into a pew not far from the 
seat of John Dale and his wife, who were quickly spied out 
by Lucy. When the congregation stood up, Lucy could see 
the profile of the dear old face, and tears blinded her eyes as 
she continued to look earnestly at it. Presently Patty turned, 
and caught sight of the stranger. Startled, but not sure, 
she looked again, and recognised in the fashionable-looking 
woman of the world her once quiet, gentle sister Lucy. 

At first she flushed, but as the flush faded away, averted 
her face; and not another look could Lucy obtain, though she 
watched for it. 

The service continued. Patty struggled with her feelings till 
they became insupportable. She could not remain to meet those 
two as they left the chapel. Smart as she was, Patty knew 


the manners and dress of a real lady too well, and the exag- — 
gerated style of her over-dressed sister removed her farther 
than ever in appearance from the ladies of Denham Court. 
Her feelings were torn with mingled anger, pity, and disgust. 
All this interfered with her present religious duties. At 
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last she whispered to her husband, “John, don’t move, I am 
going home. Lucy and her husband are here. I will mot 


meet them.”’ 

She then quietly rose, and walla out of the chapel. 

Nothing but her husband’s firm hold kept Lucy from follow- 
ing her. He had a horror of a scene, and whispered, ‘‘ There 
is nothing the matter; see, Mr. Dale has not moved.”’ 

No, indeed, he had not. Patty’s whispered information 
had sent his eyes wandering round the chapel, till at length 


_ they rested on the strangers. He could understand Patty’s 


conduct then,—even he could hardly sit out the sermon. 
When he reached the door of the chapel, there were Lucy 
and her husband waiting for him. 


The honest farmer, although for a moment awe-struck at | 


the gorgeous array of his wife’s sister, could not resist her 
loving, earnest words, and her husband’s hearty recognition. 
_ They walked away to the Farm together, thereby proclaiming 
to the townspeople whom they met that the grandly-dressed 
lady was the dancing-master’s wife, once Lucy West. 
- During their progress Lucy earnestly repeated to John 
_- what she had already told Patty in the letter of their success, 
their splendid house, their servants, and the society in which 


they mixed. John had never seen London, and therefore — 


imagined these descriptions of greatness and grandeur must 
be true. Now and then a doubt entered his mind as Lucy 
appealed to her husband in confirmation of what she said, for 
his answers to her frequent questions, ‘‘ Don’t we, Charles ? ”’ 
‘Is it not, Charley ?’’ wanted the heartiness of conviction, as 
if he knew of something unexplained. 

In the meantime Patty had reached home, and found 
Lucy’s letter. During her walk, notwithstanding her first 


impulse to avoid meeting her sister, her heart yearned 


towards her. But after reading her letter—so worldly, and 
self-confident in spirit, so full of pride and vanity, and 
claiming to be received because she had proved herself right 
(3 in her choice—Patty’s heart closed against her. 
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No,” she said to herself, ‘‘ she shall not come here ; this 


- js not a place for fine ladies with grand houses and teaihiioi 


able manners. She has chosen her own path, let her 7 it ; 
she does not want me.” 

And so she sat and — her heart, till she heard 
footsteps and voices approaching. John entered alone. Before 


he could speak, she exclaimed, ‘‘ They shall not come here, 


John; I will not see her. Let her go elsewhere with her 
pride and her finery.” | 

“But, Patty,” said her with rather moro “dis- 
pleasure than he ever showed to her, ‘‘ Patty, she is your 
sister; she looks pale and tired with the walk. I must ask 
them to come in and rest a bit.’ 

“Do as you please,” she said passionately ; and starting up 
as she spoke, she rushed across the kitchen to the staircase, 
and was gone. 

John heard the bolt drawn in the bedroom door as he 
passed through the porch to invite Lucy and her husband 
into the kitchen where she had spent so many happy days. 


She was very pale, but became, if possible, paler, on seeing 


that the room was empty, and her sister absent. 

‘‘ Where is Patty ?” she asked. 

‘‘Up-stairs,” replied John. 

“In her bedroom? let me go to her,” wl she started 
forward. 

“No, don’t go, Lucy, don’t go; Patty will not see you. She 
went up and locked herself in when she heard you coming.” 

Lucy stood for a moment looking stunned, then exclaimed 


i suddenly, ‘‘Come, Charles, let us go; I shall not stay where 


I’m not welcome. Patty will be sorry for this some day.” 
But Charles Wilton did not deal in heroics; he had been 
asked to take a glass of John’s home-brewed ale, and he had 
no intention to forego this refreshing draught because his 
wife and her sister were unfriendly. Lucy sat and waited for 
him with flushed cheeks and a resigned look of wife-like 


obedience. 
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- And when at length Charles rose to go, he shook hands 
with the good-natured farmer, saying, ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Dale; 
thank you for trying to induce your wife to be friends with 
‘Lucy, but I see it is useless. Well, it doesn’t matter; Lucy 
wants no help now from Mrs. Dale, and I hope if she should 


require it at any time she will never condescend to ask 
for it.” 


“JT should think not,” said Lucy, indignantly. ‘‘Good- 
bye, John,’’ she added, seeing the look of regret and distress — 


on his round, good-tempered face; “ good-bye, I’m sorry I f 


came; it has brought up the old pn and annoyed A 
you. 

‘‘ Well, never mind, Lucy, it n't be helped. Good-bye, 
God bless and take care of is iil he added reverently, and 
they were gone. 

Patty from her window unseen watched Lucy, as, leaning 
on her husband’s arm, she slowly crossed the rustic bridge,— 

. saw her, as they passed through the gate, turn her flushed 
face and tearful eyes to have one more look at the old Farm, 
now so glorious in autumn beauty—and yet there was no 
relenting in her heart. She took upon herself to judge and 
avenge her sister’s conduct, forgetting Him who has said, 

‘« Vengeance is mine, I will recompense saith the Lord.” 

The evil effects of Patty’s conduct upon her sister’s mind 
may be seen by the remarks she made to. her husband as 
they walked back to the 

‘Charles, if people who profess to be so very religious can 
be so ereving, I don t think there can be much reality in 
religion.” 

‘““Of course not, my Roo Lucy; at least, not in that sort of 
religion: you may depend there’s nothing in it but delusion 
or hypocrisy. Why, you are every bit as good a wife as your 
sister, with all her strictness and fanaticism.”’ 

Alas! how true it is, that the religion of Jesus Christ has 


no enemies so likely to injure it in the eyes of the world as 
some of its own followers. 
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The Great Wen of the Past. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Srr Isaac NEwrTon was, doubtless one of the greatest men 
that ever lived. Not only do his own countrymen assert that 
he has immortalized his own name and perpetuated the intel- 
lectual glory of. England, but the learned of all nations place 
him at the head of those who, by the greatness of their genius, 
have benefited the world. His work, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Natural Philosophy,” is placed above every other production 


of human genius, and its writer has received the distinguished 


title of ‘‘ Prince of Philosophers.”’. We may naturally desire 
to know a few particulars respecting the early life of one 
whom the scientific world has thus delighted to honour. | 
Sir Isaac Newton was born on the 25th of December, 1642, 
in the manor-house of Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, in Lin- 
colnshire. As an infant, he was so diminutive that he could 
have been put into a quart-mug, and his constitution appeared 
so feeble, that great fears were entertained that he would 
never survive the period of infancy. After spending a few 
years at the: ordinary day-schools of the neighbourhood, he 
was sent to the public school at Grantham, where for a time 
he was inattentive to his studies, and occupied a very low 
position in the school. A cowardly blow received from a 
schoolfellow aroused him. He first gave his assailant a sound 
beating, which he completed by rubbing his nose against the 


wall. He then determined to excel him in the class, and not 


only succeeded in this, but rose to the highest place in the 
school. 


In his school-days he was ‘a sober, silent, thinking lad,” 


_ Spending much of his playtime i in the construction of models of 


machines, and various amusing contrivances, and even when 
joining with his companions, it was to make for them paper 
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‘kites of good forms and proportions. He constructed a model 
_of a windmill, and worked it by a mouse, which he called ‘ the 


miller.” A clock worked by water dropping, and a carriage to 
be moved by the person sitting in it, were also among his 
contrivances. In his lodging-room, his hammer, saw, and 
hatchet, were constantly going: he made his own book- 
shelves from old deal boxes; he made frames for pictures 
which he had himself drawn; and he pleased the young ladics 
of the house by making for them little tables and cupboz=ds, 
on which to place their dolls and trinkets. | 

At the age of fifteen, Newton was started in the career of a 
farmer. He soon showed, however, that that course of life 
was entirely unsuited to his tastes, for when sent to dispose of 


farm produce at Grantham market, he would leave all such 
matters to a trusty servant, and would spend his time in 


reading. Sometimes he remained outside the town, under a 
hedge, where he studied some favourite author till the return 
of his rustic friend. When sent to the fields to look after the 
sheep or cattle, he generally selected a shady place, where he 
read a book or cut some wooden model, while the sheep and 
cattle enjoyed themselves among the growing crops. Such 
indications of a love for study caused the youth to be sent 
back to Grantham school, from which,-at the age of nineteen, 
he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. On leaving the 


school, his venerable teacher, ‘‘with the pride of a father, | 


placed his favourite pupil in the most conspicuous part of the 
school, and having with tears in his eyes made a speech in 
praise of his character and talents, held him up to the school 
as a proper object of their love.and imitation.” 

After residing three or four years at Cambridge, his intel- 
lectual power became manifest, in the ease with which he 
mastered any subject to which he turned his attention. He 
heard the lectures on Optics by Dr. Isaac Barrow, but as that 
eminent mathematician had no very clear ideas of the nature 
and origin of colours, he delivered his explanations in such 
unmeaning statements as the following:—‘ Blue is that which 
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discharges a rarefied light, or one excited a force, 
as in bodies which consist of white and black particles arranged 
alternately ; - such, for example, as the clear ether in which 
there float fewer particles that reflect light, while the rest. 
take away light.’’ Anxious to ascertain for himself something 
respecting the nature of hght, Newton placed a glass prism in 
a small hole ina and he then found that an 
elongated image of the sun was exhibited on the opposite 
wall. This image consisted of seven different colours, in the 
following order—red, orange, yellow, «green, blue, indigo, 
violet... After many other experiments, he concluded that the 
rays of light were unequally refracted. This was a great 
discovery, and was accepted as such by the scientific world. 
As one result of this discovery, telescopes have been made 
which have exhibited some of the most interesting appearances 
of the heavens; and it was by the application of the prinerples 
lad down by Newton, that Sir William Herschel and the 
Karl of Rosse ‘laid open the hitherto unexplored recesses of 
the sidereal world.”’ 
The science of astronomy had made considerable progress. 

_ inthe seventeenth century; but so ignorant were people gene- 
rally on the subject, that only nine years before the birth of 
Newton, Galileo, an Italian astronomer, was declared a heretic 
by the Church of Rome, because he taught that the earth was 
not a centre round which the sun and planets daily revolved. 
Indistinct ideas of gravitation and its laws had long floated 
before men’s minds, and had been expressed in various forms 
_ by several philosophers; but it was Newton who announced — 
and proved that the same force which gave curvature to the 
fight of a stone retained the moon in her orbit. It is said — 
that this great discovery was made under the following cir- 
cumstances :—‘‘ When sitting alone in the garden and specu- 
lating on the power of gravitation, it occurred to him, that as 
the same power by which an apple fell to the ground was not 
sensibly diminished at the greatest distance from the centre of 
the earth to which we can reach, it might extend to the moon 
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and retain her in her orbit; and it was equally probable that 
the planets were kept in their orbits by gravitating towards 
the sun.” By this grand discovery other astronomers have 
confidently announced the existence and position of unseen 
planetary bodies, which have since been found exactly in 
accordance with the preflictions. 

Many other important discoveries were made by this won- 
derful man, especially those in mathematics, which are known 
by the name of Fluzions or Differential Calculus, and which 

im measuring curved figures. 

During his investigation into these difficult subjects, his 
mind was-so dccupied with them that he often forgot to eat or 
sleep. His food was frequently placed before him, and taken 
away again untouched; and he sometimes sat on his bedside 
_ for hours, undressed, when some interesting subject arrested 


_‘hiis attention. He would go into public with his dress in the 


utmost disorder, unless closely watched by his attendants, and 
once stood in the street for a considerable time with a loose 
bridle in his hand, his horse having slipped away from him in 
the midst of his reverie. : 

It might have been expected that such a man would have 
_ been protected from everything that would disturb his quiet, 
_ go that mankind might have the fullest benefit of the great 
light that God had sent among them. Instead of this, we find 
that for many years he was constantly harassed with con- 
‘troversy. Some philosophers could not succeed in making the 
experiments that Newton had made, and so would not believe 
that Ae had; others could not comprehend the theories that he 
| propounded, and so said that there was little or nothing in 
them. That, however, which was the most painful to him — 
‘was, that some of his contemporaries charged him with claim- 
ing the result of their labours, while others published his 
discoveries as their own. | 


_On the other hand, there were many of the most eminent 
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# honour this mighty intellect. In 1671 he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1703 that learned body 
glected him President, and continued annually to re-elect him 
during the remaining twenty-five years of his life. Hisown | 
University also honoured him. When its privileges were at- — 
tacked by James II., Newton was appointed to appear as one 
of its delegates in the High Commission Court, and twice 
that same University chose him as their representative in 

t. In 1699 he was made Master of the Mint, of 


which place he had already been Warden for four years. —_ 


_ Neither was Royalty backward to bestow honours upon him, 
Prince George of Denmark, the consort of Queen Anne, was 
very intimate with him, and the Queen herself conferred on 
him the honour of knighthood. George I. frequently invited — 
Sir Isaac to Court, and Queen Caroline cultivated a closer — 
acquaintance with him than any other royal person had done. 
I mber; and when it was afterwards conveyed to its final 
resting-place in the Abbey, the pall was borne by the Lord 
Chamaiion, two dukes, and three earls. A stately monument 


the Abbey. 


All these honours were richly merited, but no Christian 
could finish the study of such a life without inquiring as to 
his moral and religious character, and his prospects beyond 
the grave, In these respects we have great reason to rejoice 
that this great man was eminently a good man. His moral 
character bore but few marks of imperfection, and his Christi- 
_ anity was visible in the spiritual advice he gave to his scientific 
friends, in his readiness to reprove them when they treated: 
religious subjects with levity, and in the deep reverence with 
which he studied the Word of God. He was a searcher of the 
Scriptures from his youth; and when old age and sickness 
overtook him, that Book was his constant companion. A 
_ short time before his death, he said, ‘‘I do not know how I 
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SE and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst 
covered before me.”’ 


The Wight of Wife. 


“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it.” —Psatm exxvii. 1. 
Wat more could have been done for it than I have 
done?” The cry came from an afflicted heart.” 
It was uttered by Hans Jansen, the Hamburg printer’s only 
eon, as he sat moaning over a dying rose-tree in the corner of 
a little back-yard behind his father’s house. — 
Hans Jansen was what is commonly called not all there; 
that is, he could not see and comprehend the things of this 
life as his neighbours did. More than half of what passed 
around him was hidden from his eyes. ventilate: 
though not altogether, an idiot. 

It was a greatidistress to his parents that this should be 
' the case—it had been so once, however. But, being good 
Christians, they had reconciled themselves to it, and learned 
by degrees to see comfort through the cloud. If Hans was 
below the rest of the world in some ways, he was above them 
in others. The fear of God and the love of his neighbour had 
come to him almost as an instinct; at any rate without the 
struggles some people have to go through before their hearts 
are touched by either one or the other. He wouldn’t have 
missed saying his prayers night and morning, or grace at 
meals, to please an emperor; and an unkind word about any 
one could never be got out of him. Truly their Hans was 
book-learning or not. He had nothing to fear, but every- 
thing to hope for, from death. 
And he had one passion—one special cause of enjoyment 
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and delight. He doated on flowers, and was seldom seen 
without one in his button-hole all the summer through. But 
this was because his good nature had made him many friends, 
who took a pleasure in seeing him pleased, and gave him a © 
nosegay when they could. It was very well known that he: 
had no garden of his own. ; 

Mr. Jansen’s house was a red brck one, in a row, with @ 
square enclosure in front, covered with pebbles, and a square 
yard at the back, which had a pump in the middle and a dog- 
kennel on one side. It is true this yard was covered with 
soil, and there were scrubby patches of grass upon it here and — 
there; but it was used for a drying-ground, and had never 
once been brightened by flowers since the day it was first 
parcelled out and the walls were built round it, across which 
- were now stretched the lines on which the linen was hung to 
The fact was, Mr. Jansen had not wished for a garden. 
He was busy from morning to night at his printing business 
in the town; his wife had quite enough on her hands in 
household cares; and no effectual work could be expected 
from an idiot. child. 

How Hans came to be so fond of flowers was a mystery}; 
but there are many mysteries of this sort in the world. It 
had been so from his baby-days, and many were the hours he 
had spent, unnoticed, in a corner of that back-yard, grubbing 
in the old black soil, “ making believe’? to have a garden 
with beds and walks like those he had seen elsewhere. Nay, 
once or twice he had tried to grow mustard and cress, and 
even sweet-peas, a few seeds of which were given him by a 
neighbour’s child ; but, somehow or other, nothing ever came 
_ Of these real attempts, and he had to make himself happy 
with the make-believe garden at the end. 3 

But it was no make-belief plant he was wailing over now, 
but a real Géant de Batailles rose-tree, which had been given 
him many weeks before. It was thus:—A ‘good-natured 
‘Rursery gardener who knew his father, had let him walk 


‘ 


“How do you make your flowers so beeutful?” gasped 
Hans, half afraid of what he had said. * 

Well, well,” returned the nursery gardener, 
our secrets to everybody. Nevertheless, I'll tell you how to 
_ ‘aake your rose beautiful, for you'll make no bad use of any- 


nursery gardener. ‘‘Dig a hole in a sheltered place, pretty 
_ deep, you know, and put in a bone or two, and some hair 
(may son shall give you a handful) at the bottom. Then turn 
the plant out of the pot, not disturbing the ball of earth for 
the world, remember; and set it right down upon the hair. 
Then fill up the hole neatly with soil, and say nothing about 
what you've done to anybody, and there’s an end. Keep it 
sheltered, mind, and water it at first, or if you see it get very 
dry, and with soap-suds whenever you ean get them. Soap- 
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a through his grounds one flower-show day, before the 
 @ixpany came; and having, by chance, noticed poor Hans 
sobbing from excitement at sight of the glories round him, 
his own heart melted; for he had an only and very clever 
aon himself, and he felt sorry for the darkness over his 
friend’s child. So when Hans was going away, he gave him, 
not only a nosegay of the tulips and hyacinths, but a fine 
young rose-tree in a pot ; “as fine a Géant de Batailles as had 
ever been raised,” said he to Hans, as he offered it, adding 
that it would flower in six or eight weeks, and brighten all | 
the place up by its rich blaze of colour. 
Hans trembled as he received it, and he stood with his 
* mouth half open, irresolute and abashed, wanting to speak, 
yet not daring. 
| “* What is it, boy ?” asked the nursery gardener. ‘‘ Speak 
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have flowers as big as a hat, and as bright as cherries, before — 


dhe summer ’s over, if you do as I say, and look well after the 
There ! good luck to you and it! Good-bye.” — 
/ And this was the plant—this, poor wizened thing—over 
ads Tails Wi moaning. But how had it come to this? — 
- That was the difficulty. The gardener’s son had given Hans 
the hair, and he had found the bones,—there was plenty by 
the dog-kennel ; and he had dug the hole and put them at the 
bottom ; and he had turned the plant out of the pot, and not 


_. broken the ball of earth; and he had placed it upon the hair, 


and filled up the hole; and watered it at first, and whenever 
- he saw it get very dry, and with soap-suds on a wash-day; 


_ for he had only to ask and have, without question or trouble. 


He had done everything, in short—surely everything! For 
he had put it in the most sheltered spot he could find—in the 
_ self-same corner where he had played at make-believe gardens 
achild; and it had seemed as if an old dream had suddenly 
come true. And as to looking well after it,—could a miser 
have watched his gold with more jealous care? And noone 
had interfered; for he had told nobody, partly from some — 
indefinite idea that the nursery gardener had ordered him — 
not ; partly because he thought it would be so nice to surprise 


a6 his’ mother, some day before the ‘summer was over, by the 28 
= rich blaze of colour that was to brighten all the place. — = 


‘The very maid who hung out the clothes in the yard didn't 
_ know of it; for to keep the secret, and make ‘the shelter of — 
the tree more complete, he had set up boards across the 
idle freak of the idiot mind. esi 
to have swelled and grown larger day by day. Even his eye, 
sharpened now by anxious care, could detect that they rather 
@windled than increased in size; and, observing this more and 
_ More as time went on, he one day summoned courage to walk _— 
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to the Nursery Gardens, and tell his fears to the given af the 


plant. 


‘ But he, when he found that all he had ordered had been 
done, only smiled. 

“‘T tell you again,” said he, ‘‘and from long experience, 
there’s nothing like bones and hair for bringing roses to per- 
fection. You can’t 'go wrong with them. Give it a little 
more water or soap-suds. You've perhaps a light soil in your 


place. Give it more water. The buds will swell fast enough, 


I'll be bound. Indeed, I fancy you’re watching it so closely 
you can’t see true. It’s easy enough to do that, I can tell 
you. The buds are grown, I suspect, though you don’t think 
so. Leave it to itself. Don’t fancy anything wrong. It’s 
sure to be right with bones and mele and sodp-suds. They’re 


- the finest rose-manure in the world. 


Hans listened with his mouth open, nodded his head, with 
a ‘* Thank you!”’ at the end, and went away, hoping he had 
not “seen true.’”’ And he did not take the boards down 
nearly so often afterwards, lest his watching too closely should 
do harm.: But every time he did take them down, he grew 
more and more unhappy. The healthy green of the leaves 
was no longer to be seen; as for the buds, they shrivelled 
gradually more and more. Growth anywhere there was none. 
Inch by inch the plant was dying—or Hans thought so, and 
he rubbed his eyes for further light in vain. And one day, © 
when the last leaves which remained had crinkled up and 
turned brown, he sat down on the ground, and wailed, as I 
have said :— 

‘* What more could I bets done for it than I have done Sig 
_ The dream of a dream come true at last, was over. The 
make-believe garden was still the only one he had ever 
enjoyed. He must go back to it again. 
_ He replaced the boards, for he shrank from the very sight 
of the dying plant, and sat down, on the ground again, though 
he scarcely knew why. 


Bat yrosonily there was a barking of th dog, and an 
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opening of the door, and a shouting of “ Hans!” = his 
mother.. The nursery gardener was passing that way, and 
had called to admire the roses he expected to see. Hans 
could not speak, but led the way to the corner of the yard, 
and, when they were there, he pointed to the boards before 
he took them down, and exclaimed, trying to smile through 
his tears :— 

“T couldn’t have sheltered it more, could I? It’s never 
been scorched, or chilled, or blown upon even. It’s had 
bones, and hair, and water, and all you ordered, and I’ve 
looked well after it, and yet it’s dead, I know!” 


As he spoke, Hans lifted down the boards, and exposed the 
withered tree. 


The nursery gardener stared at it, and then at Hans, in 
genuine amazement. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve ont. it so all the 
time?” cried he. ‘‘ Why, what -have you been thinking 
about, man? How could you expect it to live? Why, it’s 
. had no light!” 

‘You said nothing about that,’ replied Hand, his face 
distorting with bewilderment and grief. ‘You said you 
made roses beautiful with bones, and hair, and soap-suds, and 
that I should make mine beautiful with them too.”’ 

‘But not without sunshine,” shouted the nursery gardener, 
quite excited at the idea of such a mistake. 

Hans made no answer. He could not utter another word. 
He sat down on the ground again and hid his face in his 
hands. 


“T must have spoken like a fool,” exclaimed the nursery 
gardener, half to himself., ‘‘ But who’d have thought of 
anybody fancying a plant could get on without light? Well, 
perhaps I ought to have thought though,’”’ added he, as his 
eye fell on poor Hans’ doubled-i> Sti Then, laying his 
hand on the lad’s — it came into his heart to try and 
explain matters. 


“Took up, Hans,” said he. " It’s not your fault at all— 
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it’s mine. ‘There was something I forgot to tell you. I 


E spoke like a fool when I talked of making roses beautiful 


with manure and things like that, as if they could do it of 


themselves. I didn’t mean that. It is God who makes the 


roses, you know, and He makes them so that they can’t do 
without the light He chooses them to live in, and that’s the 
light from heaven—do you see ?”’ 


Here the nursery gardener paused to consider how he must 


go on, and Hans shuffled a bit and then looked up at his 
friend. And his friend saw the light from heaven streaming 


on that sad, half intelligent face, with the red eyes straining 
upwards for comprehension; and he proceeded. ~ 
“80 they can’t do without God’s light, let you give them 
what manure you will. They’re only helps, Hans, such 
things as those. 

«A man may help or hinder what God intends, by good or 
bad management, it’s true; but that’s all, and that’s all I 


meant. Bones, and hair, and soap-suds are the finest rose- 


manure in the world, that’s true too, and it’s a great secret ; 
but they’re all nothing—nothing, lad !—without God’s secret 
—the light from heaven. Do you see what I mean, Hans?” 
trying,” said Hans. 
_ “Hans,” continued the nursery gardener, ‘it’s been my 
fault, not yours; and you shall have another rose-tree, or 
we'll save this one yet, for if there’s a bit of life left in it, 
God’s light may bring it round. But tell me, now. You are 
a very good lad, you know, at times—indeed, I fancy always ; 


but no matter, we'll call it at times. What makes you ever 


good ? 


Hans’ catechism al been short, but sound; and he 


answered at once, God’s grace.” 


“ Now that’s just it!’’ shouted the nursery gardener, in 
delight. ‘‘That’s just what I meant. And all the schooling, 


and teaching, and trying in the world won’t do without God’s 
grace, willthey, Hans?” 
Hans nodded his negative assent. 
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«No, they’re only manures and helps,” pursued the 
nursery gardener, ‘‘ and very good things, no doubt, the same 
as bones, and hair, and soap-suds for roses, and there’s 
nobody can dispute about them... But all the helps in the 
world can do nothing without the main thing God chooses 
them to thrive by, and that’s God’s grace for a man, and 
God’s light for a plant; and what one is for one, that the 
other is for the other, and it’s my opinion it’s the light of 
Heaven for both.” 

If Hans did not quite follow the thread of the nursery 

gardener’s argument he must be excused. The nursery 
gardener understood what he meant himself, and that was 
something ; and Hans added to his small stock of observations 
the useful truth he had bought so dearly, viz., that plants 
cannot live without light. 
Those who are interested further in his fate will be glad to 
hear that the nursery gardener soon after turned one side of 
the old printer’s back-yard into a garden, at his own expense, 
and gave Hans such plants and help, that both mother and 
son had a few bright flowers of their own the next year to 
delight their eyes. | 

But more than this. The poor lad proved so watchful 
and attentive; so obedient, too, to advice in his own small 
matters; and the rational occupation to an end seemed so 
evidently to clear a something from the confusion of his 
mind, that it struck the nursery gardener one day to trust 
him with some little employment on his more important 
premises. And the experiment was not unsuccessful. On 


the one subject of flowers Hans became not only irusiwortay 
but intelligent. 


And so it came to pass, that it was in the nursery garden, 
among the flowers—his only idea of an earthly paradise— 
that the poor idiot ended his days. Thence, guileless as the 
beautiful creatures which surrounded him, and trusting as 
the Highest Wisdom could have made him, did the spirit, so 
long pent in an imperfect earthly tabernacle, return to the 
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great Lord of life and light ‘and intelligence, without whom 
‘nothing is strong, nothing is holy.”’ 

[It is with much pleasure we reprint for the delight of our 
readers the above pleasant story, from Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables - 
from Nature,” published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. | 


Cruly the Light is Stoeet. 


Ecc. xi. 7. 


~ Wuen gloomy night the earth has overspread, 
As with a vast black sheet ; 
A dreary, dismal darkness overhead ; 
Within the heart, fear, apprehension, dread : 
How beautiful to greet 
’ The dawn of morning, when tho night has fled ! 
‘Truly the light is sweet. 


The rising sun dispels all doubt. His sighs. 
Away the Christian flings: 
Refulgent morning meets his gladdened eves ; 
Ile knows the Sun of Righteousness will riso 
3 With healing in His wings. 
And, lifting up his voice in pleased surprise, 
He joyous anthem sings. 


And, pondering over the inspired scrolt, 
His fears finds but a cheat; 
Sees a clear pathway to the Christian’s goal ; 
And, knowing Jesus Christ can make him whole, 
Falls at his Saviour’s feet: 
A flood of light breaks in upon his soul. 
Truly the light is sweet. 


Uncertainly the traveller gropes his way 
Beneath a clouded sky ; 
_ Beset by snares ; with not a single ray 
| Of gentle light, he cannot help but stray ; 
And, breathing plaintive sigh, 
~ Whilst waiting woarily for coming day, 
Slowly the moments fly. 
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Scanning the dim horizon in the east, 
At length his glances 

A pale and greyish light—enough at least 

To guide his footsteps; and, with hope increased, 
His heart doth wildly beat. : 

The dawn appears ; his troubles all havo ceased ; 
Truly the light is sweet. 


In heathen_lands, where mental darkness reigns, 
Rapine and murder dwell ; 
Victims of Satan, bound in galling chains, - 
Inflict upon themselves fierce, racking pains, 
Such as no tongue can tell; | 
Which send the lifeblood thrilling through their veins, 
With agonies of hell! | 
Hence men are sent to spread the Gospel light, — 
Men learned and discreet. 
Christ, as of old, restores the blind to sight: 
They see their sins, their Saviour; all is bright! 
Before His mercy-seat, 
They're clothed in spotless garments, glitt’ring white. 
Truly the light is sweet. 


Satan, to spread disease, death, darkness, dearth, 
Walks ever to and fro, : | 
To blind the subjects of the second birth : 
Already his, the godless are not worth 
His troubling himself so ; 


Ile knows they ‘ll spend, when they have left this earth, 
Eternity in woe! 


Towards the eternal city 
Enter the golden street ; 

Forget fatigue and fear, with feet new shod ; 

No sorrow now, no darkness, and no rod; 
No sun's oppressive heat : 

The Light of Heaven is the Lamb of God. 
Truly the Light is sweet. 


| —Sigma Tau. 


Conremrt. —Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything. For there is no man that hath not his hour, nor is there any- 
thing that hath not its place.—Rabdi Ben Azai. 
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Texts to Think vbont. 


« What must I do to be saved ?”—Acrts xvi. 30. 


f 


“ Paut and Silas very rea dily directed the Philippian jailer. 
Though they are cold and sore and sleepy, they do not adjourn 


_ this case to a more convenient time and place, do not bid him 


come to them the next Sabbath at the meeting-place by the 
river side and they will tell him, but they strike while the 


iron is hot, take him now when he is in a good mind, lest the 


conviction should wear off; now God begins to work it is 
time for them to set in as workers together with God. They do 
not upbraid him with his rude and ill carriage towards them, 
and his going beyond his warrant; all this is forgiven and 
forgotten, and they are as glad to show him the way to 


' heaven as the best friend they have. They told him he 


should be saved on condition of his believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. We must admit the record that God has given 


in his Gospel concerning his Son, and assent to it as faithful 


and well worthy of all acceptation. We must approve the 
method God has taken of reconciling the world to himself by 


- a Mediator, and accept of Christ as he is offered to us, and 


give up ourselves to be ruled, and taught, and saved by him. 


_ his is the only way, and a sure way to salvation. No other 
way of salvation but by Christ, and no other way of our being 
saved by Christ but by believing in him; and no danger of 


coming short, if we take this way; for it is the way that God 
has appointed, and he is faithful that has promised ; it is the 
Gospel that is to be preached to every creature—ZJ/e that 


believes shall be saved. "—Matthew Henry. 


Coverov snEss.—The covetous person lives as if the world were made 


altogether for him, and not he for the world; to take i in everything, and 
with nothing.—South, 
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Words of Wisdom.” 


ORATORY uaa true orator should be a person of generous sentiments, of 
warm feelings, and of a mind turned towards the admiration of all those 
great and high objects which mankind are naturally formed to admire. 
Joined with the manly virtues, he should, at the same time, possess strong 
and tender sensibility to all the injuries, distresses, and sorrows of his 
fellow-creatures ; a heart that can easily relent, that can readily enter into 
the circumstances of others, and can make their case his own.— Blair. 

Lazinzss.—The lazy mind will not take the trouble of going to the 
bottom of anything, but, discouraged by the first difficulties (and every- 


thing worth knowing or having is attended with some), stops short, and ~ 
contents itself with easy, and, consequently, superficial knowledge, and 


prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small degree of trouble.— Chesterfield. 
-ArngismM.—There is something so particularly gloomy and offensive to 
human nature in the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but wonder 
how it is possible for a man to outlive the expectation of it.—Spectator. 
Harriness.— We may find a reason why God hath scattered up and 


down several degrees of pleasure and pain, in all the things that environ 


and affect us, and blended them together, in almost all that our thoughts 
and senses have to do with; that we, finding imperfection, dissatisfaction, 
and want of complete happiness } in all the enjoyments which the creature 


can afford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him with 


whom “there is fulness of joy,’’ and_at whose right hand “there are 


pleasures for evermore.” —Locke. - 


Inripe.itry.—The examples.of Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, among many other first names in philosophy, are a sufficient 
evidence that. religious belief is'perfectly compatible with the clearest and 


most enlarged understanding.—Gregory. 


Dirrerent Kinps or Porviariry.—The only popularity worth 
aspiring after is a peaceful popularity—the popularity of the heart—tho 
popularity that is won in the bosom of families, and at the side of death- 


beds. There is another—a high and a far sounding popularity, which is | 


indeed a most worthless article, felt by all who have it most to be greatly 
more oppressive than gratifying—a popularity of stare, and pressures, 
and animal heat, and a whole tribe of other annoyances which it brings 
around the person of its unfortunate victim—a popularity which rifles 
home of its sweet, and, by elevating a man above his fellows, places him in 
& region of desolation, where the intimacies of human fellowship are 


unfelt, and where he stands a conspicuous mark for the shafts of malice, — 


and envy, and detraction—a popularity which, with its head among 
storms and its feet on the treacherous quicksands, has nothing to lull the 
agonies of its tottering existence but the hosannahs of a Been genera- 
tion.— Chalmers. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers, 
25. Davin was seventy years old when he died. ‘What verse in the 


Bible states this fact ? 


26. Who was the last high priest of the family from which Eli 
descended ? 


27. Name an Israelitish king who broke the law contained in Deut. 
xvii. 16. 


28. ‘Where is a ferry-boat first mentioned in the Bible ? 


Arithmetical Questions. 


19. In 1837 there were imported into England 141,071 Ibs. of Peruvian 
bark, on which a TT 9s. 4d. per cwt. was charged. What did the 
duty amount to? : 

20. The base tthe eve Pyramid of Egypt measures 752 feet each way. 
How much ground does it cover + 


21. A cubic foot of stone contains 1,728 cubic inches. What would be 
the side of a block containing eight times as much 


Answers to Scripture Questions (June). 


21. In 2 Sam. xii. 30, we are told that Joab took the crown from off the 
king’s head. Hanun was the king, and there is no doubt he was among 
the slain. 

22. We find from Heb. ix. 4; that a golden pot ienialined the manna. 
23. David died 1014 u.c., and Yet on the day of Pentecost Peter said his 
sepulchre was with them then (Acts ii. 29). 7 

24. By comparing Mark xv. 40, with Matt. xxvii. 26, we find that _ 
Salome was the mother of Zebedée’s children. | 


» 


to Arithmetical Questions (¥une). 


16. In the Bible there are 1,189 chapters and 31,173 verses. 
17.. The length of Blackfriars Bridge is 995 feet. 
18. A circle 56 miles in — would contain 1,576,329 acres. 
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Che Field. 


I look out upon a wide axbeiaie of open ialendins 
». with quiet homesteads nestling away amid 

-|. patches of woodland, here and there a green 
\ meadow, from which the sound of the sheep- — 
=, bell travels up; and right away, in front, a 
silver stream, glittering in the sunlight, wanders 
on until it is lost in the distance. But the glory 
} of the prospect just now is in the corn-fields, 
\Wj commencing as they do but a short distance 
beneath my point of observation, and filling the 
eye, as far as it can reach, with the abundance 
of their golden glory. These fields are beautiful — 
at all times; they look grandly where that patch 
of shadow rests, yet more beautiful where the ~ 
sunlight falls so brilliantly upon them, and | 
richer even yet when the breeze, touching their surface, makes 
the richly-laden stems bend and quiver as it passes over them. 
I am just in the position to understand the Psalmist’s exclama- 
tion, ‘* The valleys wees covered over with corn; they shout 
for joy, they also sing.” 

This text suggests to me some othe Bible references to 
the harvest. Foremost among these is the sweet scenery 
about Bethlehem as Naomi returns to it after her sojourn in 
Moab, her eyes blinded by her tears, and in the depth of her 
sorrow failing to perceive what a treasure God had given her 
in Ruth; directing her thoughts, as we are all too apt to do, 
to her troubles rather than to her many remaining mercies ;—it 
was on some such scene of plenty as that upon which I am 
now gazing that she could have looked down from the hill on 
which Bethlehem stood. 


Through the corn-fields, too, Jesus and his disciples wend 
their way, he disco 
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Sabbath, teaching them lessons of the Father’s goodness, 
directing their attention to the bread of life, and using all 
surrounding objects as illustrations of his meaning, so that to 
them flowers and fruit, seed-time and harvest, shall evermore 
recall the truths he thus designed to teach. 

Seed-time and harvest, summer and winter, shall not fail. 
How true God is to all his promises! how many generations 
have borne testimony to his faithfulness, as the seasons have 
succeeded one another in their appointed order! and still to- 
day as I gaze upon this fair scene I am reminded that his 
voodness endureth for ever. 

The full corn in the ear, meet emblem of Christian fruitful-. 
ness ; first the blade, them the ear, and, by a divine ordinance, 
then the full corn in the ear. How is it with me to-day—with 
you, my friend—are there signs of life, of growth, of fruit- 
bearing, or are we only w eeds of the field whose end is to be 
burned ? 

Here and there, as I pass downward and look more closely, 
I perceive among the ¢orn an undergrowth of tares, gay 
poppies, blue and yellow flowers; and thus am reminded of 
the Saviour’s parable of the husbandman who sowed good 
seed in his field; but whose enemy stealthily cast in the 
handfuls of evil seed; so it is, the good and bad grow up 
‘together in this present state, but in the end when the 
reapers go forth they shall gather up first the tares to burn 
them, while the corn shall be safely gathered into the barn. 

See in this field the real work of harvest has already been 
begun; the sun-burnt labourers are toiling at the sickle, 
while the long rows of sheaves behind them mark how rapid 
their progress has been. A few short weeks, and all the 
elory will have departed; all will be then gathered in, and 
the aspect will be greatly changed. 

The harvest is the end of the world, and the reapers are 
the angels. May we all so live that when this harvest comes, 
we may be gathered as shocks of corn fully ripe for the sickle 
into the divine storehouse. 
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First Concert, 


Ovur congregation is ndt musical, at least it was not some 
few years ago. However, as it aimed at being considered an 
enlightened and progressive Christian body, it was evident to 
a few of its leading members that to maintain this character, 
vigorous measures would be necessary to reform and elevate 
the character of its psalmody. It is true that we were not 
like sheep without a shepherd. We had a veteran leader, 


whom we docilely followed, and who, whatever the theme 
_ might be, invariably adhered to a beautiful uniform course of 


one key, one pace, and one expression. _ 
In the selection of his tunes he was choice rather than 
profuse, and modestly contented himself with an ordinary 


half-dozen, which were worn by constant use as thoroughly - 


threadbare as my old office coat; and. these were, moreover, 
gifted with such mirth-provoking names, that it was difficult: 
oO preserve one’s gravity whenever they were repeated. I 


~ hyve a vivid recollection of the struggle it usually cost me to 


preyerve mine” The beauty of the hymn, and its impressive 
reading, were dissipated the moment our worthy pastor raised 
his eyks to the gallery, and in a distinct and solemn voice 
called out, ‘‘ Sarah!’ It sounded so like a summons to a 
servant for some domestic purpose, that I never could divest 
my mind of the association. 

Some great change was evidently necessary, in order to 
keep pace with the rapid growth of musical knowledge. 
Classes had been established throughout the metropolis and 
principal towns by the indefatigable Hullah, and some of our 


- members, who had joined them, returned to us with their 


tastes purified and their musical ideas expanded, eager to 
begin amongst us the work of reform. 

At the commencement of our career, our plans had nearly 
been marred by the pig-headed obstinacy of the leader, who 
refused to budge an inch, though courteously requested to 
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move on in the direction indicated. We had, as in duty 
bound, sought his advice and co-operation at the outset, but 
finding him deaf to our entreaties, it occurred to us that it 
would be an easier task to remove him altogether than 
convert him to our views. We did so; and having received 
the sanction of our pastor, whe was tabourable to the scheme, 
commenced the work of reform in downright earnest. In a 
short time handbills were printed and distributed amongst 
the congregation, announcing that classes for the practice of 
psalmody would be shortly formed. - 

Our choice of a conductor fell upon a blind man, who, 
oddly enough, undertook the somewhat difficult task of teaching 
us to sing at sight. He was an able musician, and succeeded 
in producing from us a powerful body of sound. But as his 
system was adapted for the masses rather than for individual 
instruction, we were totally dependent on his presence to keep 
us in order. We were like the pipes in our newly erected 
organ, that have no independent voice of their own, but 
simply speak as they | are acted upon by the fingers of the 
performer. 

While our leader wielded the baton our practice was 
imposing, when he relinquished it we tumbled asunder, 
having no more cohesion than the separate grains of sand 
on the sea-shore. We fell into admirable confusion, and 
found, to our cost, that we knew no more of the real art of 
singing than we did at the commencement of the course. His 
method was considered defective, so we civilly dismissed him 
with our best wishes for his future happiness and welfare, 
and a quarter’s salary in his pocket, and selected another. 
Unfortunately, the object of our second choice had no voice, 
that is no singing voice, and was in consequence compelled to 
breathe his imstructions through the barrel of a cracked 
German flute, on which he was but an indifferent performer. 
It is searcely necessary. to add that our progress under his 
tuition was neither rapid nor satisfactory: at the end of the ~ 
quarter he, too, was dismissed under similar conditions to his 
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predecessor. Whither could we turn for a successor? We | 
were puzzled. Was it not possible to find that talent within 
our own body which we had been searching for outside it? » 
Yea, verily! There was the schoolmaster, a certificated pupil 
of the renowned Hullah himself, who had, at that identical 
moment, a highly ornamental document hanging up in his 
own sitting-room, neatly framed and glazed, attesting his 
efficiency as a teacher of the noble art of singing. A deputa- 
tion from our body waited upon the distinguished professor, 
and entreated him to accept the vacant chair. He graciously 
_ complied with their request. In fact, the good man, who had 
a plentiful share of ambition in his composition, had long 
looked with an envious eye on the raised dais, and the 
comfortably stuffed official chair, weekly tenanted by our old 

leader, and in whose dismissal he had been particularly 
- active. The terms were soon arranged, and we started again 
with a-fair prospect of accomplishing our purpose. It was 
deemed advisable to form two distinct classes, an elementary ~ 
one, consisting of those who could scarcely distinguish a 
-semibreve from a bull’s foot, and the other, of those who had 
already mastered the rudiments of music, and could take their 

parts in common psalmody. 
_ It would be impossible to describe the harassing marches 
which that unfortunate elementary class had to perform up — 
and down the gamut, or to give the reader even a faint idea 
of their frantic efforts to scale the upper notes, and of their 
equally futile attempts to growl out the lower ones. The 
difficulties and discouragements by the way were indeed great, 
but, thanks to the tact, patience, and good temper of the 
leader, they were graduaily overcome, and from time to time 
the most promising pupils of the lower class were drafted into 
the upper, where they had the proud privilege of practising 
with that select bedy. — 

Our progress was rapid; from simple psalmody we advanced 
to anthems, and from these to the execution of selections from 
the Messiah, Creation, and other well-known oratorios; 
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occasionally our practice was varied by the introduction of 
the secular ,element in the shape of rounds, madrigals, 
gies, 

These weekly meetings were pleasant gatherings, full of 
smiling faces and harmonious voices; a spirit of brotherly 
love seemed to animate us all. No note of discord had as yet 
been struck to destroy the good feeling that existed amongst 
us. All was smooth, flowing, and as musical as a marriage 
bell. Even our blunders, and they were many, furnished us 


with food for laughter. Peculiarities of voice or manner were 


mimicked with a truthfulness that brought tears into the eyes 
of those who witnéssed them. Many received fresh names 
that were certainly not recorded in the registrar’s book. Thus 
my friend C , a remarkably timid man, but possessed of a - 
strong voice, was known amongst us by his sobriquet, ‘‘ Zhe 
Cast-tron Tenor ;”’ while another unfortunate pupil, with a 


harsh and grating voice, received the flattering appellation of 


‘“‘The Hand-saw.’’ These, and other little pleasantries of a like 
nature, lightened our labours considerably, and gave a zest to 
our practice, which otherwise might have degenerated into a 


dry and formal task. 


For a whole twelvemonth we had gone on with increasing 
interest and pleasure, and were thoroughly satisfied with the 


_ progress that had been made under our leader.. And we 


might have gone on to the present moment, had not the 
genius of discord prompted one of our members, who was a 
tolerable performer on the violin, to suggest the propriety of 
introducing musical instruments. It was argued that the 
female voices were weak and needed support, and that a far 
greater precision, certainty of execution, and effects hitherto 
unattained, would be gained by their introduction. In an 
unfortunate moment it was resolved, by the - concentrated 
wisdom of our most distinguished members, that instruments 
should be employed. 


Never shall I forget the first meeting of such incongruous 


elements. Fiddles and flutes sprang into existence like mush- 
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rooms. Where they came from was a mystery I vainly 
attempted to fathom. For so much instrumental talent to he 
so long dormant, and then to burst suddenly into existence, 
was quite as perplexing to a thoughtful mind as that curious 
_ phenomenon—a shower of frogs, or, that other equally 
inexplicable one, the lively toad in a block of granite. 

There was that usual accompaniment to all stringed 
instruments, so peculiarly disagreeable to sensitive ears—the 
creaking of screws, as the strings are being wound up to 
concert pitch, and that other alarming sensation one feels 
- when the said strings, unable to stand the tension, suddenly 
snap asunder with a loud bang, or playfully run down of their 
own accord, much qyicker than they went up, producing 
thereby an undefinable dread that something has given way 
in your own internal economy. But this was child’s-play in 
comparison with the uproar produced by the bridges getting 
out of the perpendicular, then suddenly collapsing ; while the 
strings, divested of their common support, fall on the finger- 
board with a crash that threatened demolition to the 
instruments themselves, upsetting the gravity of the young 
ladies who did sing, and frightening the old ladies who 
didn’t, but who kindly came just to countenance and give tone — 
to the proceedings. 

The violin is certainly a noble instrument, which, by the 
- extreme simplicity of its construction, gives ample scope to 
the genius of the performer; at the same time, it must be 
remembered that this simplicity affords equal facilities in an 
opposite direction: an indifferent musician, unfettered by the 
mechanism of his instrument, is free to inflict any amount of 
- torture on the ears of his audience. — 

Our first violinist was a tolerable performer, but his 
satellites, with one or two exceptions, were execrable. . The 
drilling it took to reduce these incipient Paganinis to the 
_ observance of time and tune was appalling. It seemed as if a 


3 _ deep-laid conspiracy existed amongst the fiddles to set the © . 


authority of the performers at defiance. On no other grounds 
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could their determined resistance to the legitimate control of 
their owners be accounted for. Leapirtg over bars, dashing 
through rests, scorning to halt at a pause, or to abate one jot 
of their speed when approaching a rallentando ; disdaining to 
moderate their tone at the sight of a pianissimo, and utterly — 


- regardless of the crescendo or diminuendo ;—they held ontheir | 


headlong course like a high-mettled racer, who has the bit in 
his teeth; the tout ensemble being a happy mixture of the 
harsh grating rasp of the fiddles, the mild tootle-tootles of 
the flutes, the brazen blasts of the horn, and the monotonous 
grumblings of tlie violoncello and double-bass. 

Into the middle of this chaotic mass our leader thader 
himself with his accustomed energy, and order slowly : arose 
therefrom. 


One would naturally imagine that, where an assembly of 


Christian brethren met together for the express purpose of. 


promoting the science of harmony, discord could not arise. 
This would be the pleasant theory entertained by one snot 
conversant with human nature. And it must be considered an 
unfortunate thing that actual experience should dispel such 
pleasing illusions. Candour, however, compels us to make 


the humiliating confession that the first violin was at drawn 


daggers with the first flute, that the secundos of these 
instruments arranged themselves under the banners of their 
respective chieftains; while the horn, being~solus, might be 
said to have his hand (like the Arab of the desert) against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. Even the — 
violoncellos and double-bass, who were old enough ‘to have 
known better, did not escape the contagious influence, but 
were perpetually growling and grumbling amongst themselves 
like the savage denizens of a bear pit. 

A specimen will suffice'to give the reader an insight of the 
internal bickerings which agitated this once happy family. _ 

Violo Primo, in his blandest tones, remonstrates mildly with 


_ . his compatriot the Primo Fluto. ‘Believe me, sir, I have 


not the slightest desire to interfere with either you or your 
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playing, but I must, in justice to the ears of others, observe 
that, to-night, your flute isa trifle too flat. Oblige me by 
altering its pitch.’? The second violin, eager for the fray, | 
denounces the unfortunate instrument as being, not a trifle, 
but half a mile below its proper level. The latter instru- 
mentalist’s connection with the profession of a surveyor, be it — 
observed, irresistibly compels him to measure all mental and 

physical differences by the standard of long measure. The 

flutist retorts by the assertion that the organic structure of the 
- auricular organs of his assailants is decidedly defective, which, 
of course, utterly precludes them from forming any judgment. 
of the subtle shades of intonation. 

The first and second violinists join issue, and thank Heaven 
that their ears do not, like those of their vm pecans | extend 
beyond the ordinary human length. 

Even amongst the subordinates, dicatthbe of a kindred 
nature are of frequent occurrence. 

The horn, too, is liable, on the slightest attempt of the flute 
to moderate its tone, to severe and prolonged paroxysms, 
which completely drown the mild spuffling tones of that modest 
instrument. 

Our poor leader’s office was no sinecure; he was almost driven” 
to his wits’ end endeavouring to restrain the pugnacious 
tendencies of his pupils. What it cost him to allay irritation, 


soothe wounded pride, and reconcile conflicting interests, none 
but himself can estimate. | 


Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, the influence of the. cls 2 


upon our congregational psalmody began to make itself felt. 
We no longer confined ourselves to half a dozen threadbare 
tunes; higher flights were attempted; and though the good 
folks did not at first take kindly to our innovations, yet 
eventually they gained ground. More attention was -paid to 
the character of: the music, which we took care should be 
wedded to suitable words. Our songs of praise were sung 
with a fire and spirit quite unknown to the old stagers, who 
could not readily adapt themselves to the quicker pace, and to 
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those delicate shades of expression which are the life and 


soul of good singing. 


Our temerity reached its culminating point when we chanted 
the Psalms, which had hitherto been read by the minister. 
On that identical Sunday morning we fairly took the congre- 
gation by surprise, and many a grey-headed elder might be 
seen shaking his head dubiously, as he returned from the 
service, wondering in his own mind where and when these 
new-fangled notions would stop. 


(To be continued.) 


The Sisters ; 
oR, 
THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NEARLY two years have passed away since Lucy and her 
husband visited Lynnford, Autumn is again approaching, 
and they <re looking forward to a great increase of pupils after 
the beginning of the Michaelmas quarter. On the evening we 
are about to describe, Lucy sat at work in the nursery; ina 
cradle at her feet lay a sleeping boy eighteen months’ old. 
Since the birth of her baby she had been obliged to give 
up some of her private pupils who lived at a distance; but 
they were still prosperous, and Charles attended to the class at 


home when Lucy was too weak, or too much engaged to 


undertake it; so that their income continued good, and yet 
they never seemed to have money to meet their quarterly bills. 
‘When they had drawn out £300 from the bank soon after 
their marriage, Charles had said, ‘‘ There, Lucy, we needn’t 
fear now ; we have £200 left for a rainy day.” 

And semetimes, when the butcher or the baker was press- 
ing for money, Lucy would say, ‘‘ Charley, dear, I think the 
‘rainy day’ has come: would it not be as well to draw out 
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~ another £100 from the bank?—much better than ati worried 
so about these bills.”’ 

He generally replied, ‘‘ All right, aa Pll manage it; 
don’t you fidget.”’ 

And so she trusted him. Patty aa have told her, that, 
with careful management, young people beginning the world 
as they had done, and so quickly realiang a good income, 
ought not to have been in debt, or even to have had credit 
accounts at butcher’s, baker’s,‘or anywhere.. But Lucy knew 
nothing of her sister’s careful, saving habits, which, had she 
staid a year or two at Cowslip arm, she might have learnt to 
imitate. All she now remembered was that everything went 
on smoothly. There were no debts, no want of money, plenty 
to eat and drink, and good comfortable clothing. The secrets 
of housekeeping, keeping account of money paid, the different 
_ prices of provisions, the quantity required for a family of four 
grown persons and an infant, or how long that quantity ought 
to last,—all were as Greek to her. ven had she thought the 
knowledge of these things important, she had no time now to 
\ spare during the hours of duty, and every leisure moment was - 
‘ filled up, night after night, with what are called the pleasures 
of the world. No wonder she looked pale and thin, and that 
her naturally weak constitution should begin to fail. She is 
staying at home this evening, partly because the child is far 
from well, and partly from feeling unequal to the effort of ~ 
dressing for a concert, although some parties have promised 
to call for her. The baby becoming restless, Lucy laid down 
_ her work, and stooped to place him in a more easy position. 
As she did so, the door pete: and a servant entered. 

Please, ma’am.”’ 

Lucy held up her finger. ‘“ Hush, ”’ she said in a whisper ; 
and then, beckoning her near, continued, ‘‘ If Mrs. Humphreys 
is come, give her my love, and tell her baby is not well, and I 
am too tired to go out this evening, and ask her please to 
excuse me.”’ 


As tho girl left the room, closing tho door softy after her, a 
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flush rose in Lucy’s face. Back upon her memory came that . 
evening three years before, when she left her sister’s house 
with deceit in her heart. Again she sees that kind sister 


- leaning over her infant’s cradle, and holding up her finger 


with a whispered hush,”’ as she has just done. Every scene 
of the few months which followed that fatal evening passes in 
review before the mind’s eye, till with a violent effort she casts 
them from her, and recollects only her sister’s unrelenting 
conduct, and the present seemingly happy position in which 
she is placed. | 

And, in a certain sense, Lucy might be called happy. Her 
husband kind and affectionate, their income good, and, if 


ignorance is bliss, she is too ignorant to see the danger of 


credit and debt, and has too much confidence in her husband 


to suspect him of deceit. Patty Dale had judged him harshly, 


because her judgment was founded on prejudice. To be a 
dancing-master was, in her eyes, a warrant for being capable 
of committing every evil under the sun.. Yet Charles Wilton 
was not all evil: weak in principle, deficient in moral courage, 


and, above all, totally regardless of any higher and holier 


motives, can we be surprised that.in the hour of temptation he 
should fall? He had taught Lucy to deceive her sister, while 
at the same time he concealed a secret from herself, which she 
had never yet discovered; how could he now, by telling Lucy, 


_ prove John Dale and his wife right in their suspicions of his 


want of rectitude? On this particular evening he was giving a 
lesson at a house not far from his own. He left at eight 
o’clock, but, instead of returning home, took a different direc- 


‘tion, and walked with hasty steps towards the Strand. Half 


an hour brought him to one of those close thoroughfares lying - 
between Fleet Street and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Passing down 
one of the narrow streets, he knocked at the door of a shabby- 
looking house, and waited with evident anxiety for admission. 
The door was opened after some minutes by a tall, meanly- 
dressed man, whose prominent nose, deep-set dark eyes, and 
crisp curls proclaimed him one of Abraham’s scattered race. 
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«What do ye want?” were the first hasty wdedés and 
then, recognising his visitor, he added, ‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Wilton, come in. I’ve been expecting you;’’ and he shuffled 
in his slippered feet along the passage to a back parlour, 
placed a flaring tallow candle on the table, closed the door 
cautiously, and then turned and looked at Charles Wilton. 

Charles seated himself, as if waiting to be questioned. 

The Jew rubbed his hands one over the other, and followed - 
the example of his visitor. ‘* How much have ye got forme © 
to-night?”’ he asked at length, his bead-like eyes twinkling 
with the unholy light of Mammon-worship. 

“Not any—not a farthing,” was the reckless reply. | 

What, nothing! not even the interest! This won’t do, 
Mr. Wilton, you know it won’t. You’ve been putting me off 
week after week with your promises and excuses, and I can’t 
stand it any longer. It’s nearly four years ago since you 
borrowed that £150 of me, and I want it back. I told you 
when I renewed the bill that it should be for the last time.” 

‘‘And how much interest have I paid for it in the four 
years?”’ said Charles Wilton, with a shudder; ‘‘ more than 
_ the original amount borrowed, I’m quite-sure.” 

“Of course, of course, my money is my business. You tell — 
me you are going to marry a rich young lady, and I lend you 
£150 on your own security. I must be paid for that.” 

“‘Oh, well, yes, I suppose so. And now what are you going 
todo? I can’t settle this bill, and I want you to divide it. I 
shall be able to pay you half at Christmas, that I know; and 
the remainder in twelve months from this date. Will you do 
this? If not, you must do your worst, and take the conse- 
quences.” 


“And what may the consequences asked the Jew, 
satirically. | 
“The Insolvent Court, and you will lose all,’’ was the reply, 
ina gay, careless tone. Who would have guessed at the sinking 
of the heart concealed by that indifferent speech; but he knew 
_ the money-lender well. Had he allowed the real terror he 
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felt at the prospect of a refusal to show itself, that refusal 


would most certainly have been repeated. _ 

Now the man hesitated, as if considering what was the best 
sort of bargain he could make with the silly victim so 
completely in his power. At last he said, ‘‘ If I renew these 


bills in the way you wish, what will you pay for the accom- 
modation ?” 


‘Oh, name your own terms,” said Charles: ; IT wouldn’ t 


_ offer you five per cent., if I could help it.”’ 


Five per cent. !’’ almost shrieked the Jew ; “five per cent. ! 
well, get it for that if you can; get it and pay me.”’ 

‘“‘Man, you know I cannot,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ or I shouldn’t 
comé to you, that’s certain. Now, then, where’s the old bill ? 
1 have the blanks in my pocket. Tell me what the two 
amounts are to be. It’s getting late, and I want to be off.” 

The Jew took out his bill-book from a desk on the table, 
and said, ‘* Well, let me see, this is for £175. Make the | 
bills £100 each, and pay me £10 down, and Iwill do it for 
you, both at three months; one you will meet, you say, at 


‘Christmas. Very well. 1 promise to renew the other when it 


comes due.” 
“What!” exclaimed Charles, starting up, £35 interest !— 
no, never ; I will go to prison first,’’ and he put on his hat. 
«Stay, omy, my friend, don’t be so hasty; here, tell me, 
can ‘you pay me anything in cash ?”’ | 
“No,” said Charles, ‘not a penny.” He had £25 in his 
pocket, but this he knew was wanted at home for household 


bills; no, he must keep that. 


After some further demur, the Jew at length consented ; 
the bills were drawn and accepted for £100 each. The old 
bill was given up to him with the remark, ‘‘ Well, now, I 
haven’t charged you so very much, after all; and you know 


the affair will be quite off your mind for three months at 


least, and if you pay me one of the bills I will renew the 
other for any time you like.” 


“ Very true,” said Charles to himself after having wished 
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the old usurer ‘‘Good night;” ‘very true, I will put it 
from my mind now, at all events. What a relief to know 1 
have that dreadful piece of paper safe in my pocket!” 
He walked with a light, rapid step, and on reaching the 
Strand, paused at one or two shops with the intention of 
choosing some little delicacy for his wife’s supper, which he 
knew would tempt her weak appetite. He was about to 
‘enter a fishmonger’s in whose shop were exhibited some very | 
fine lobsters, when a hand was placed on his shoulder, and a 
voice exclaimed, 

“Wilton! is it really you? where have you been hiding 
yourself ? ”’ 

He turned at the words, and flushed with surprise, and, to 
do him justice, vexation. Two of his gay companions stood 
before him—two of those in whose society the debt had been 
incurred which had driven him to Leons, the Jew, for a loan 
to enable him to pay a falsely-called ‘‘ debt of honour.” 

‘‘Are you going home?” they asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. | 

“Oh, then we are all going the same way ;” and linking — 
their arms in his, they led him on through the Strand into 
Long Acre before he had time to reflect on what they were — 
about to do. 

“ How is it we have not met all this time, and why have 
you been hiding yourself?’ asked one. 

“T have been much engaged, and I certainly have not been 
hiding myself,’”’ was the reply. 

“ Not hiding ay! Well, at all events, it was mA 
shabby after winning all that money from us months ago, to 
keep away like this, and not give us an opportunity of getting 
any back.” 

“Upon my word it has not been intentional, ” he replied ; 
‘my wife is very delicate, I do not like to leave her of an 
evening too often.” 

“Oh, we know what a good, amiable fellow you ainsi was 
the flatterin g reply ; ‘* but it is not late now; why not come in 
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for an hour and just look on, even if you don’t play; Mrs. 
Wilton cannot object to spare you for once, I’m sure; and 
‘we’ve a new man now, such a player! he sends the balls just 
where he pleases, I can tell you, and no mistake.” 
don’t think he plays better than said the 
other. 

‘* Neither do I,”’ replied the first lalees, well aware how 
the flattery would take; ‘‘ and here we are at the very place,” 
he added, as the three stopped before a brilliantly-lighted 
doorway on the lamp of which appeared the word “ Billiards.” 

Half willingly, half forced by those on each side of him, 
_ Charles Wilton entered the house in which, nearly four years 
previously, he had lost £125, and borrowed the fatal £150 to 
pay it. Fatal indeed, as the sequel will show. Poor Lucy, 
she had no tempting supper that night. Two hours after 
entering the gambling-house Charles Wilton left it, muttering 
to himself, ‘‘ Oh, what a fool I am ; there goes the last of poor 
Lucy’s £500!” Charles Wilton unthinkingly endorsed the | 
Bible doctrine, ‘He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 

Christmas arrived in due time, and Charles Wilton, with 
no little delight, was able to meet the bill for £100 as he had 
promised the Jew. He had returned home that evening, after 
so weakly giving way to temptation, completely conscience- 
stricken and rather alarmed at the recollection that no money 
now remained at the bank to help in future need. For three 
months he worked hard and steadily, avoided places of amuse- 
ment in which he might be likely to meet his old tempters, 
and spent his leisure evenings with Lucy to her great delight. 
Her health and spirits rendered her unfit to enjoy the gaities 
and pleasures which had still attractions to her, but when her 
husband volunteered to remain at home and read while she 
worked, the disappointment ceased to be felt. How often in 
the future did Lucy recall those happy evenings. 

But yielding to the pressure of circumstances is no proof of 
principle. Charles, after paying the £100 bill, felt so light- 
hearted at the thought of having paid off thus much of the 
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original debt as to forget that the balance, another £100 with 
interest, still remained unpaid. After such a strong restraint 
upon himself for three months, a reaction took place, and the 
succeeding summer found him and Lucy gaily as ever enter- 
ing on the same round of expensive amusements without a 
thought for the future. | 

We will now look back a few years, and see what changes 

have taken place at Cowslip Farm. The good farmer and his 
wife are still pursuing the even tenor of their way, sur- 
rounded by a troop-of healthy growing boys. But the little 
one, the only; girl, who bore the name of Lucy, and whose 
dimpled'cheek had received her aunt Lucy’s first kiss, has 
passed away from the family circle on earth. What a silent 
reminder that baby girl had been of the absent sister! her 
gentle prattle and loving ways daily and hourly making her 
more like the little sister Lucy of olden times. At last the 
stroke came, and by the coffin of her only girl, Patty stood 
and remembered her words to Charles Wilton, ‘‘I would 
rather see my sister in her coffin than the wife of a dancing- 
master.”” And where was that sister now? Even had she 
wished to receive and forgive her, there appeared no opening 
for such a result. Lucy never wrote. Sometimes a visitor 
from Lynnford to London would return and describe what he 
had heard or seen of the gay, grand doings of the young 
people in a manner that closed Patty’s heart against them. 
And yet her conscience condemned her, especially when John 
would venture to hint that had she been less stern to her 
sister, this marriage, which seemed so to have led her astray, 
might have been prevented. 

Patty never replied to her husband when he spoke on the 
subject, and she would silence her conscience when alone by 
arguing that if Lucy wished to be friends, it was her place as 
the youngest and the offender to write first, forgetting how — 
her last overtures of this kind had been received. She would 
_ say to herself, ‘‘I do not believe Lucy cares to be friends with 
me now, she is so taken up with her finery and her gay 
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doings that she has no time to think or care about her plain’ 
homely, sister.” And so the years passed by, every one > 
making the breach between the orphan sisters wider than 


ever. 
Half-hours with the Celescope. 


No. IV.—THE PLANETS. 


We have in former papers briefly directed the attention of 
our readers to the revelations of a small telescope when applied 
to the sun and moon, let us now pass on to a similar considera- 
tion of the planets, taking them in the order of their distance 
from the sun. Having already (p. 154) alluded to the supposed 
intra-mercurial planet Vulcan, we shall not make any further 
remark upon it here, but at once pass on gg Mercury. This 
planet, whose actual diameter is rather more than 3,000 miles, 
and whose distance from us varies from 58 millions of miles to 
132 millions of miles, is but rarely seen with the naked eye, on 
account of its nearness to the sun, and the consequent strength 
of the twilight in which it is involved, even at those times 
when most favourably situated for observation. The orbit of 
Mercury is within that of the earth, and since we look nearly 
along its plane, the little planet’s motion appears to us generally 
as a simple movement to and fro, through a space of from 
16 degrees to 28 degrees on either side of the sun; the 
difference being due to the ellipticity of its orbit, both the 
major and minor axes of which are alternately presented to us 
in consequence of our ever-changing relative position. The 
extreme points east and west of the sun thus reached by the 
planet are termed its greatest elongations, and it is only when so 
situated that it becomes visible to the naked eye. Not being 
self-luminous, but shining only by light which it reflects 
from the sun, one obvious effect of its revolution round that 
body within our orbit, must be the recurrence of phases like 
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those of the moon. At its points of greatest easterly and 
westerly elongation it will appear like the moon’s first and last 
quarters respectively, and it will be like new or full according 
as it may be on the side of the sun nearest to or farthest from 
us. Of course, iffthe orbit of Mercury were exaetly in the same 
plane as that of the earth, so that we constantly looked, as 
it were, along its edge, the planet would be seen to cross the 
sun’s dise every time it arrived in inferior conjunction with the 
sun, and it would pass behind him at every superior conjunc- 
tion; but the two orbits do not so precisely coincide in plane as 
to produce this effect constantly; they are inclined to each 
other at an angle of 7 degrees, the two points where they 
intersect being called the modes. <A transit can therefore only 
occur when the planet at the time of inferior conjunction is 
either at or very near to one of its nodes, for at other times it 
will pass either above or below the sun; and thus the pheno- 
menon becomes somewhat rare, and instead of occurring at 
intervals of 116 days, the period between successive transits is 
usually either seven or thirteen years, and they take place 
always in the months of May or November. ‘The last transit 
of Mercury occurred on the morning of November 12th, 1861, 
but owing to unfavourable weather was generally invisible 
this country. 

_ As a telescopic object, Mercury possesses but little interest, 
excepting with a high power, and with an object-glass suffi- 
ciently large to observe it during daylight; for, in addition to — 
its proximity to the sun, its apparent diameter seldom exceeds 
the 300th part of a degree, when nearest to us, and is con- 
siderably less than this when most favourably situated for 
observation. Throughout the present month it will be east of 
the sun, setting about 45 minutes after him; it attains its 
greatest easterly elongation on the 21st, and ought to be visible 
to the naked eye about that time. Some eminent observers 
have detected markings upon its disc, whose changes appa- 
rently denote them to be clouds, and from the motion of which 
the planet’s rotation has been determined. Others, upon less 
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satisfactory data, have concluded that there are mountains as 
much as twelve miles in height upon its surface, but the 
very unfavourable circumstances under which, at the best | 
of times, we see it, render delicate and minute observations 
next to impossible. 

With Venus, however, the next in order, much more may be 
accomplished, and she may fairly be said to come within the | 
range of an instrument of most moderate dimensions. Much 
that we have said concerning Mercury equally applies to the 
beautiful planet now under consideration, for she, too, revolves 
in an orbit within and inclined to our own, exhibits phases, 
and moves alternately direct and retrograde within a certain 
— limited distance on either side of the sun. Being 7,800 miles 
in diameter, and approaching us at inferior conjunction to 
within a distance of 27 millions of miles, her apparent diameter 
then greatly exceeds that of any other planet, and is nearly 
five times as large as Mercury in a similar position, whilst her 
brilliancy at two points of her orbit is far greater than that of 
any other object in our nocturnal sky, the moon only excepted. 
Transits of Venus are much more rare than those of Mercury, 
taking place @t intervals of 8, 105, or 122 years, and always 
in June or Decémber. As astronomical occurrences they are 
regarded with the greatest interest, since they furnish the 
most exact data from which to calculate the distance of the 
sun. So important, indeed, are they considered, that on 
several occasions éxpeditions have been fitted out by various 
Governments, for the purpose of conveying persons efficiently 
provided with apparatus to those parts of the world where 
the phenomena would be most favourably observed; and, 
although the next transits do not occur until December 8th, 
1874, and December 6th, 1882, the Astronomer Royal has 
already publicly suggested a similar expedition to Sabrina 
Land, for the observation of the latter, which is considered 
the more important of the two. The best time for observing 


- Venus is during its passage from greatest elongation to inferior 


_ conjunction, at which period it is an evening star, passes from = 
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the semi-lunar to the crescent form, and very rapidly increases 
in apparent diameter. Nearly midway between these. two 
positions the planet attains its greatest brilliancy—+.e., its 
mean state between a diminution of light on account of small- 
ness of size on the one hand, and smallness of phase on the 
other. It is then frequently visible to the naked eye in broad 
daylight and at noon, the intensity of its brightness even at 
such a time strongly contrasting with the pale, cloud-like 
appearance of the moon under similar circumstances. Viewed 
through the telescope during daylight, far better definitions 
may be obtained of the markings upon its surface than at 
other times, since its brilliancy—the chief obstacle in the way 


of successful observation—is then greatly tempered by the 


surrounding sunlight.. At the present time Venus is not very 


well situated for telescopic study, only having passed her . 


‘superior conjunction on the 18th of last month; her apparent 
diameter is small, her phase nearly full, and she sets scarcely 
15 minutes after the sun.. Her position, however, will con- 
tinue slowly to improve during the remaining months of the 
year. She will be at her greatest easterly elongation on 
February 25th, 1865, at her greatest brilliancy on April 2nd, 
and in inferior conjunction with the sun on May 8th. After 
this she will become favourably situated for observation as 
&@ morning star, being at her greatest brilliancy as such on 
June 13th, and reaching her greatest westerly elongation on 
July 17th. | 

We must now pass on to the third in order of distance 
(omitting the earth), the planet Mars, which revolves in an orbit 
outside our own. His actual diameter being 4,500 miles and 
his distance from us varying from 60 millions of miles to 145 
millions of miles, his apparent diameter undergoes very great 
alteration according to his position. When farthest from us 


and near his conjunction with the sun, it is considerably less — 


even than that of Mercury, whilst at his nearest point and 
during opposition, his disc is a fine object for telescopic study. 
Our readers will see at once that in consequence of the greatly 
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varying angles under which we receive this planet’s light, he 
must to some extent exhibit phases, though he will never 
appear less than gibbous or three-quarters; and although 
outside our orbit and making a complete tour of the sky, his 
motion will not be uniform: for since we move both faster 
and in a smaller orbit, we overtake and pass him at regular 
intervals, at which time, for obvious reasons, his motion 


‘appears to be reversed. Marsis the only planet upon whose sur- 


face we can distinctly trace the peculiarities in the distribution 
of land and water; his continents and seas are often very 
clearly visible, the former appearing of a reddish tinge, distinct 
in outline, the latter of a pale green hue. The most inte- - 
resting details, however, are the polar snows, which are often 


to be seen with great distinctness. The axis of Mars is, like 
- that of our earth, inclined to the plane of its orbit, and changes 


of season very similar to our own are the consequent result, 
so that on the emergence of either pole from the darkness of © 


its long winter, the great accumulation of snow and ice at 


that part is seen as a white segment of considerable extent, so 
bright indeed that we have often seen it clearly shining 
through a light cloud of sufficient density to obscure the 
rest of the planet’s disc. As its summer advances the snow 
line greatly decreases, and its visibility also much depends 


- upon the position of the pole with respect to ourselves. 


The best time to observe Mars is, of course, during his oppo- 
sition, as he is then very near to us, is full, and is on our 
meridian about midnight; but his apparent diameter at such 
times greatly varies, since (owing to the eccentricity of his 
orbit and of our own) we are very much nearer to him on 
some of these occasions than at others. During the present 
year he will be best situated for observation at the end of 
November and beginning of December, as he arrives in oppo- 
sition on December Ist; at that time he will be in the 
constellation Zaurus, and the most conspicuous object in our 
midnight sky, though much less brilliant than he appeared | 
in 1862. Until the 23rd of October his apparent motion will 
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| be towards the east, he will then become stationary, and 
afterwards appear to move towards the west; at the beginning 
of December he will be situated just above the bright star - 
 Aldebaran, and at the end of the year will be a little to the 
east of the well-known Pleiades. 
A. L. 8. 


Our Colonies. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 


_ Wrruuin the last fifty years Great Britain and Ireland have | 

supplied other regions of the globe with no fewer than six 
millions of inhabitants, in the shape of enterprising emigrants. — 
The majority of these have chosen America, New Zealand, — 
or Australia as their future home, but scarcely any country m * 
the world has been overlooked by them. We find, however, 
that extremely few have found their way to our African pos- 
sessions, for though we have held the chief of them for half a 
century, yet only 116,000 white people are found in them at 
this day, and the majority of these have not gone from the . 
British isles, neither are they the descendants of British 
emigrants. Sierra. Leone, Gambia, and the Gold Coast, a 
district in western Africa, having an area of 6,488 square 
miles, contains only 392 white inhabitants; in Natal the 
coloured people are twelve times as numerous as the whites ; 


while St. Helena, Ascension Island, and the Mauritius have 
_ Searcely any British settlers among them. Cape Colony is by . | 


far the most prosperous of our African settlements, yet even 
there not one white inhabitant is found for every square mile 
of territory. 

When we come to ask how it is that our restless country- 
men avoid Africa, we soon discover that there are reasons in 
abundance. Any one seeking a new home would naturally 
be solicitous about the people by whom he would be sur- 


‘ 
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| depend, the climate in which he must live, &c. To questions _ 
| ___ Withithe settlers, and who know how to treat the ceak with 
 Gnjustice and cruelty; or he may live near warlike Caffres, 
a Perhaps his lot may be near the Hottentots, if so he will find 
2 _ of the human family. Neither wil] condition be improved 
= forays are frequently undertaken for the possession of catile, 
e any one suffers who happens to have anything to lose. 
a In western Africa the provinces bordering on our pos- 
3 sessions are ruled over by petty sovereigns, who bélieve it to 
‘be to/their ‘interest to encourage the ‘slave trade, and a 
3 amount of misery is the consequence. To the inhabitants of 
: . umpleasantly-near.. In these countries the estimate of human 
5 life is frightfully low; the sacrifices offered to their imaginary 
= - @re a few troops, and a few sick sailors who are sent to the 
hospital: to recover from the fevers so common to those who 
| Port Louis, the chief town of the island of Mauritius, 
contains a population of 26,000, but the few whites are 
a mainly of French origin, and this is the case throughout the 
Gland: St: Helena is twelve hundred miles from the nearest 
_-—s Wesidents in India-as a means of recruiting their strength ; 
ss and-every vessel engaged in blockading the ports where the 


slave trade is carried on, is allowed to visit the island once a 
year, but for an earnest emigrant are but fow attrac- 
will the of Attica oon very 
men who are anxious to leave their home in the British isles, _ 
on purpose to secure a more certain snd more abundant 


 gupply of the necessaries of life. Some parts are entirely 
- destitute of common salt, and the inhabitants are sometimes = 
without it for months; horses employed in summer will | 


probably die of disease ; water for family use must be fetched — 
- from a distance and buried fill it is required, and even 
domestic animals will frequently have to be provided for in the 
same way. Wells, rivers, and lakes, that contain abundant 
supplies one season may be entirely dry for many years after, 
and traders who go to old stations depending on a supply of 
water, are sometimes cut off by want. On the Gold Coast all 
fresh water must be imported or filtered, in Cape Colony the 
fall of rain is very uncertain and often deficient; and Dr. 
Livingstone says that at Kolobeng, a few degrees north of 
Cape Colony, not ten inches of rain fell in two years; the 
river dried up, and the fish died in such quantities that they 
lay in a putrid mass on the banks. These remarks will, of _ 
course, only be true of certain places and at certain times, but — 
_ they are sufficient to show that animal and vegetable life are 
Yery often in a precarious condition, and that suocess ‘in 
Africa is very uncertain. 
Tt must, however, be admitted that the chief objection 
against a home in Africa is its climate. Cape Colony and 
Natal are on the whole temperate and healthy, and the 
islands are very agreeable, but in tropical Africa the heat of 
the mid-day sun is so intense that ‘all nature droops as in 
absolute exhaustion, the sounds of birds and beasts are alike 
hushed, and the wild animals retire into the deepest solitudes 
of their forests or jungles; while man is scarcely able to 
support the languor which creeps over his frame, and deadens 
his vital powers.” On the west coast an excessive fall of rain 
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is followed by intense heat; this causes a steam-cloud to rise, 
and this again originates such deadly fevers that even the 
strongest constitutions fail under the influence of the pesti- 
lential atmosphere. Imported cattle die as soon as they are 
landed, and even soldiers who have been used to a tropical 
climate sicken and die; indeed, it is truly said that this 
chmate has been found more unhealthy than any other part 
of the globe. 

It is needless to enumerate the dangers arising from wild 
beasts and venomous reptiles which abound all over the 
continent ; the difficulties attending the language where the 
tribes are so numerous and so varied, and the troubles that 
beset a person who makes any attempt to travel ; enough has 
been said to account for the fact that comparativ ely few of our 
emigrants settle in Africa. _ 

But it may he asked why people go there at all, expecially 
to those parts where certain death seems to await them. 
Many are the reasons which have induced Englishmen to 
visit ‘‘ the white man’s grave.’’ Some have been attracted by 
their love for the chase.and the peculiar excitement ‘which an 
African hunt presents. Cumming, Oswell, and Murray belong 
to this class. A much longér list could be furnished of 
travellers who have laid open the interior of the continent ; 
traced its rivers to their source, and measured the heights of 
its mountains; and it is probable that the information gained 
by such men as Livingstone, Speke, Grant, &c., will do much 
towards producing an impression that a profitable trade can 
be carried on with the interior of Africa, and that the chiefs 
can be taught that their true interests lie in keeping their 
people at home. This would be the readiest and most 
effectual way of bringing to an end that abominable traffic, 
the slave-trade. ‘To accomplish this object, viz., the stoppage 
of the slave-trade, England has for many years kept parts of 
the west coast of Africa in astate of blockade, By this means — 
nearly a thousand vessels engaged in the iniquitous commerce 
have been seized, and 150,000 slaves have been liberated. 
The slaves thus rescued are sent to Sierra Leone. 
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Another very large class of our fellow-subjects visit Africa, 
and occasionally form. permanent settlements there for com- 
mercial purposes. Gold-dust, ivory, palm-oil, gums, feathers, 
hides, beeswax, wool, coffee, indigo, and various kinds of 
‘ornamental wood, are articles of commerce which are suffi- 
ciently remunerative to attract a great deal of British enter- 
prise and capital. This is shown by the fact that the exports 
of Africa to the United Kingdom are worth nearly two 
millions sterling, while the articles purchased by Africa from. 
British traders amount to nearly three millions. 

»The peculiar troubles and sorrows of the African race, 
together with the darkness and cruelty of their forms of 
religious worship, have roused in the hearts of hundreds of 
Christians a feeling of intense pity for that benighted people. 
This feeling has shown itself by a willingness on the part of a 
vast number of devoted men and women, who have gladly 
gone to carry the light of the glorious Gospel to that dark 


land. Death in every shape and discouragements of every — 


_ kind have been their lot; but when any have fallen in their 
work others have gone forth to the sacrifice with a willing 
heart. The influence of the missionary has been of the 
greatest value to Africa, not only religiously, but socially and 
commercially, for where missionaries have gone traders have 
followed, and have found their interest and security to depend 
greatly-on the teaching and lives of these good men. 


In 1860 Sir George Grey, Governor of the Cape of Good — 


Hope, publicly declared that he had received very great 
assistance from the missionaries in the management of the 
colony, and he specially referred to the Rev. William Shaw, 
whose suggestions, given to him in writing, at a crisis in the 
history of South Africa, he found of the utmost value to him- 
self and his Government. Hundreds of these good men are 
scattered over that mysterious land, and there are abundant 
proofs that they do not labour in vain. 
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he Telegraph 


A FEW WORDS ON ITS PRACTICAL WORKING. 
BY AN EX-MANIPULATOR. 
(Continued From page 251.) 


THE PRINTING TELEGRAPH, 


THe printing telegraph instrument is composed of lait 
work machinery, which is fixed on a pedestal or stand, and 
regulated by a heavy weight, which runs down in a similar 
manner to that of an old-fashioned eight-day clock. The 
following illustration will, perhaps, best explain our meaning. 


We will now suppose a printing instrument in London to 
be placed in communication with one at Liverpool. The 


_ Glerk there having a message, touches the key, or ‘ tapper,” 


No. 1, thereby sending an electric current along the line wire 
into the London instrument at A, the electro magnet; the 
armature, B, is thereby drawn down, and the pin, or, as it is 
| technically called, the ‘‘jigger,’’ D, which is attached to the 
lever C, is forced into the paper E as it passes between it and 

| the ink-roller G, by which means a blue dot or dash is made 
according to the period the current is held on. The London 
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clerk, on hearing the noise of the «“ jigger,”’? moves a small 
spring, the weight then comes slowly down, setting the 

- machinery in motion; the roll of prepared paper F unwinds 

itself under the roller as before described, and the message is 
forwarded as shown on the paper H; the dots and dashes thus — 
made representing letters, which are as easily read by the 

_ jnitiated as ordinary printing. To form a dot, a slight tap of 
the key is necessary ; and to form a dash, it is depressed for a 
space of time equivalent to three dots. Supposing a message 
to be sent from Williams, of Liverpool, to Jones, of London, 


to sell 500 quarters of wheat, it would be | on the 
paper in the following manner :— 


f 


t 

This system possesses an cians over the double needle 
instrument, inasmuch as the message is recorded on the paper 
and can be again referred to if required. 

We give a specimen of the alphabet, which our young 
friends can easily learn in their leisure moments, by supposing 


« perpendicular tap of the finger to represent a dot, and 
placing the finger horizontally to signify a dash. — 


| 
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With the reader’s permission we will, in imagination, visit 
one of the large London stations, the time evening, the season 
spring, during the period of a Parliamentary sitting. 

Clerks are seated at the various instruments, and the click 
of the needles, the rap-rap of the handles, and the tap-tap of 
the key of the printing telegraph, is heard all around. The 
Parliamentary news is brought from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at regular intervals by special messengers, and, after 
being copied on manifold paper, is distributed to the instru- — 
ment clerks for transmission to the provinces, there to reappear 
in the morning papers. 

Messages are coming from Liverpool advising the arrival in 
the Mersey of an American mail with news from the New 
World,—from Southampton, telling us that an East India- 
man has come safely into: port,—and here is information 
from the continent working its way under the North Sea from 


‘Wolland. 


Facing us is the Birmingham instrument, from which we 
learn that an exciting public meeting is being held there ; and 
we hear the clerk rapidly reading off the pith of Mr. Bright’s 
speech. On our left York is giving intelligence for a London 
daily: paper of a terrible murder and suicide that has hap- 
pened there. 

Private messages, some telling of death, some of the 
safe arrival of friends in a distant part, and others giving 


particulars of business transactions, are pouring in from all 


quarters: the scene to the bystander i is perfectly bewildering. 
But listen, what does that clerk say who is sitting at the 


Bristol instrument, and has been shaking the handles so 
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yiolently? We soon learn the cause, he is out of temper 
because the clerk at Bristol does not telegraph to his taste. 
He says the “sending” is so bad that he can’t read his 
The Bristol manipulator seeing the needles vibrate 
so excitedly knows the reason, and is rattling his handles 
finely in reply: this is what is known as a “telegraphic fight.” 
Would that pugnacious potentates could settle their squabbles 
jn a similar way ; what bloodless battle-fields we should have, 
and what a saving to the national exchequer might thus be 
effected ! | 

But to return to our subject, a message is soon sent from 
the clerk in charge in London to the clerk in charge at Bristol 
to put a more efficient clerk to the instrument, and then all 
goes on enoothly, the messages being read off in masterly 
style. 

Hark! what bell is that ringing? We turn round and see— 
that a clerk has gone to an instrument in the corner of the 
room, and, moving the handles, the ringing ceases; it is a 
message from Buckingham Palace, and, the instrument being 
but seldom used, a bell is affixed in order that it may have 
instant attention. 

Now a momentary lull takes sli all the messages ‘eit 
been telegraphed, and the Parliamentary news sent to the 

various towns in the United Kingdom; but soon there appears — 
_ amessenger from the intelligence department with a pile of 
what are technically called ‘‘flimsies,’’ containing later news, 
which is at once distributed, and the instruments are again 
hard at work. 

The stranger feels carried dway by a sense of untiring 
activity at the unusual sights and sounds, but he cannot tell 
the exhilarating excitement that is felt by the clerk who is 
working his arms and flashing the needles from left to right 
a8 quick as thought, or the rapt interest he feels as the needles 
click with the speed of lightning, and tell him of some start- 
ling event that has occurred, perhaps hundreds of miles away. 
No wonder that an old manipulator feels a kind of love for 
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the instrument which seems to have such a touch of human 
nature about it; as in tones of unmistakable clearness it | 
speaks to him. From working together, clerks at a distance — 
of many gmiles, and who probably have never seen each — 
other, acquire a kind of friendly feeling; and often, after the 
day’s work is over, part with a hearty shake of the hand, 
which is given by taking hold of the left handle i in the night 
hand and shaking it vigorously. 

What would our forefathers of sixty years ago have said, if 
told that in a little while men would be able to exchange a 
‘friendly grasp by lightning | 

Many are the anecdotes that might be told of telegraph life. 
We have most of us heard the story of the navvy who was 

seen hanging a pair of new ‘‘highlows”’ on the wires, and 
when asked what he was doing, said he wished to telegraph 
them to his brother. 

- On another occasion, a young woman went into the office 
at Bath, and said she wanted to send some money by telegraph 
to a sister who lived in London; this, of course, could not be 
~ done, but the Company have an admirable system by which 
a person can pay money in at one office, and in a few 
minutes a similar sum can be eg out to a friend ata distant 
office. 

We have ourselves: sala persons in railway trains say, 
when they saw a piece of paper hanging on the wires, ‘‘ Oh, 
look, there goes a message by telegraph!” and we remember 
being much amused when the telegraph was first laid down 
from a railway station within a short distance of London, 
and we were passing’ to our duties there, seeing several 
country fellows shaking or tapping the posts, and then 
apparently listening attentively. On asking what they 
wanted, their reply was ‘they could not make out what that 
there telegraph was talking about;” they were evidently 
puzzled by the whirring noise made by the wind as it 


_ passed through the wires, sounding at times not uplike an 
Eolian harp. 
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We will now close these few remarks, trusting that in a few 
years the telegraph will be still more widely used; and that 
- with a reduced tariff of charges, it will obtain a large share of 
the business and private correspondence that now passes 

through the Post Office. | 

| 
Adventures uv Arabia. 


Mr. Gurrorp Parerave (son of the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave) recently gave to the Royal Geographical Society 
a narrative of a most adventurous journey from Gaza, in 
Southern Syria, across North Central Arabia, to El Khatif, 
on the Persian Gulf, and thence to the little-known kingdom 
of Oman, at the extreme eastern corner of Arabia. | 

Disguises had to be prepared at Gaza, as so great is the 
jealousy of the Arabs, both nomad and stationary, of all 
Europeans, even including the Turks, that instances are by 
no means uncommon of such travellers having been put to 
death. Mr. Palgrave travelled as a wandering doctor; in 
other words, he was viewed by many of those he encountered 
as a quack who had committed some civil crime in his native 
Damascus, and had fled into Arabia. This character, which 
he took no pains to disclaim, united with a certain amount of 
real medical knowledge, proved of great service to him, as it 
not only brought him in contact with all classes of society, but 
attracted to his ministration for physical ailments numbers of 
persons who resided eight, ten, and even twelve days’ journey 
distant, and from these he derived valuable information as to. 
the route he should adopt to avoid political embroilments, 
nsing in some localities to the dignity of revolution. 

The journey from El Khatif to the piratical coast of Oman, 
Mr. Palgrave achieved alone, narrowly escaping from death 
ina shipwreck, where out of a party of twenty-one but nine 

Survived. He was kindly treated by the potentate known to 
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assures Us is an entire misnomer, his title being “Sultan of 
Oman,” and his capital Shohar, a little to the north-west of _ 
Muscat, the latter being merely the chief trading emporium — 
' Of the country. From this point, after three months of soli- | 
tary ‘travel, he rejoined his companion at Bagdad, no word of — 
‘ his movements having reached any of his friends for eleven, 
months. Mr. Palgrave gave a most interesting and graphic — 
_ account of the manners and political and religious peculiarities _ 
_ @f the various tribes he encountered, besides narrating with — 
much humour the straits in which he found himself owing to 
the cupidity of the Wahabite Sovereign, in his thirst after 
forbidden Knowledge. He first of all dispelled the illusion — 
that seems to prevail which identifies the wandering Bedouin 
with the Arab proper, and considers the entire peninsula as 


| given over to a nomad race inhabiting tents. The Bedouins, 


he said, encircle, as it were, the more settled central kingdom, 
in which occurred forms of society as firmly established, and 


. ‘as strongly marked in their way, as any in more civilized 
- @@untries. Some of the cities were inhabited by as many as 


20,000 inhabitants and upwards, and there were not only 
_ hops, bazaars, and mosques, but houses ‘of two and three 
_, stories, displaying occasionally a degree of taste which he 
feared few streets in London could aspire to. As to their 
- tolerance of other religions, it was well known that hospitality _ 
is an Arab yirtue, but he was hardly prepared to find that 
the fact of his being a Christian, of which he made no secret, 


‘never subjected him to the slightest insult or inconvenience. A 


iS very much more serious annoyance arose from the extreme 
peverity of the Wahabite code of Mohammedanism: The 
_ founder of this sect, Ibn Abd-el-Wahhab, who was born 
about a century since at the ‘beautiful town of Horméilanch 
. (through which Mr. Palgrave passed), revived the Moham- 
_ faedan precepts in all their pristine strictness, so that any on® 
_ @esirous of understanding what Islamism resembled in its 

palmy days of early enthusiasm could not do better than visit 
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guides, who have nothing but learning and devotion to recom- nee ' 


 gpend them, and the great body of the people, who are” 
governed by hereditary despotism, perhaps the strictest and 


are the precepts of the Koran observed that a debasing #8 


fatalism supplies the place of all religion, of which Mr. 


robbery, and the like, are those of which Providence reserves 


"Palgrave cited some ludicrous examples. Moreover, thereis 
to Western notions the most grotesque disproportion in the 
classification of great and little sms. Such sins as murder, 


the condign punishment to himself, whereupon 


Kherim (“God is merciful!” ) is the consolation that the 

_ faithful believer mutters to account for the culprit escaping his. 
justdoom. On the other hand, the most'deadly and abomi- 

shameful!” as it is termed by the horror-stricken Wahabite. 


‘Though Mr. Palgrave was known to indulge‘ occasionally in | 


remained much longer had he not, unfortunately, successfully 


treated an attack of ‘paralysis of the lingual nerve in a patient 
tzychnine. The fame of this wonderful cure reached the 


fions he had ‘hitherto lavished on the ‘wonderfal Syrian 


‘working powder. was refused on the plea of the danger 
Of itsuse in unpractised hands, when the: monarch speedily 

_iet-drop a hint that such « quality only made it'the mére 
@ads. After a scene, in which Mr. Palgrave was only saved 


ion, he made his escape a day es 


@& two later, during the long prayers, and, as already 
_ Mentioned, reached El Khatif, buried among its roses. 
_ Before leaving the Wahabite capital, however, he had been ts 
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called in to doctor one of the royal horses, which gave him an 
opportunity of seeing the renowned stables of the Wahabite 
King, where is, of course, to be seen the pick of the celebrated © 
breed of Nedjed, the finest of all descriptions of Arab horses. 
Oman, which he next visited, he described as by far the most 


beautiful portion of Arabia, resembling India in climate as 
_ flso in physical geography, a line of mountains analogous to 
the Western Ghauts, but apparently as high as Lebanon, 


running down the Arabian Sea from Ras Mussendom to below 


Muscat. The Sultan (or Imaum) received them very hospit- 


ably. Much of the peculiarity of the natives of Oman is 
undoubtedly due\to their being entirely cut off from:the rest. 
of Arabia by vast deserts. The nominal State religion all 
over Arabia is, of course, Islamism; but except in the large 
towns it is anything but. obtrusive, and is usually intermingled 
with certain superstitious observances strongly suggestive of a 
lingering trace of the old Sabsean worship of the sun, such as 


it is known to have existed before Mohammed drove out 


Paganism. Thus, in Northern Arabia, the people prayed as 
the first ray of the sun rose above the horizon, and so con- 


. tinued till his whole disc was clear, and again in the evening 


(reversing the order, of course), a ritual which is stringently 
prohibited by the Koran, as the sun is supposed to rise and 
set between the horns of Eblis, to whom, therefore, all prayers 
performed as above are supposed to be addressed! Again, in 
Oman, he found that the people were in the habit of praying, 
not to ‘the sun at east or west, but with their faces to the 
north, and on inquiry he learned, to his surprise, that the 
name they applied to the North Star was that very same 
mysterious title Jah, assumed to himself by the Almighty in 
the book of Exodus, This he was inclined to attribute to the - 
idea of fixity, which, in their ignorance of astronomy, they 
would probably attribute to the only star that seemed to them 
always to occupy the same place. 
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“Words of Wisdom.” 


~ SpLr-EXAMINATION.—There is nothing of greater importance to us than 
diligently to sift our thoughts, and examine all the dark recesses of the 
. mind, if we would establish our souls in such a solid and substantial 
virtue as will turn to account in that great day, when it must stand the 
test of infinite wisdom and justice.—Spectator. 

Reriection.— When beginning to act your part in life regulate your 

of conduct with the most serious attention. If, instead of exerting 
reflection for this valuable purpose, you deliver yourselves up, at so critical 
a time, to sloth and pleasure, if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but 
humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement, if you 
allow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to 
receive any direction which the current of fashion may chance to give you, 
_ what.can you expect to follow from such beginnings ?—Biair. 

Common Senszt.—Bright and sparkling parts are like diamonds, which 
may adorn the proprietor, but are not necessary for the good of the world ; 
whereas common sense is like current coin; we have every day, in the 
- ordinary occurrences of life, occasion for it, and if we would but call it into 
action, it would carry us much — lengths than we seem to be aware 
of.—Seed. 

Yourn.—The only sure way to make any proficiency in a virtuous 
life is to set out in it betimes. It is then, when our inclinations are 
trained up in the way that they should lead us, that custom soon makes 
the best habits the most agreeable ; the ways of wisdom become the ways 
of pleasantness, and every step we advance they grow more easy and more 
delightful. — Tottie. 

Most Prererante Booxs.—In literature I am fond of confining 
myself to the best company, which consists chiefly of my old acquaintance, 
with whom I am desirous of becoming more intimate, and I suspect that, 
nine times out of ten, it is more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read 
an old book over again, than to read a new one for the first time. If I 
_ hear of a new poem, for instance, I ask myself whether it is superior to 
Homer, or Shakspeare, or Virgil; and, in the next place, whether I have 
all these authors at my fingers’ ends. And when both these questions have 
been answered in the negative, I infer that it is better (and to me it is 
certainly pleasanter) to give such time as I have to bestow on the reading 
of poetry from Homer, Shakspeare, and Co.; and so of other things. Is 
it not better to try and adorn one’s mind, by the constant study and 
contemplation of the great models, than merely to know of one’s own 
knowledge that such a book is not worth reading? Some new books it is 
necessary to read—part for the information they contain, and others in 
order to acquaint oneself with the state of literature in the age in which 
one lives; but I would rather read toofew than too many.—Lord Dudley. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 

29. Tuner eminent men wrote the history of David and his times, but 
their works are lost. Name the writers. 

30. How can it be shown from Scripture that Hiram, king of Tyre, was 
acquainted with the art of writing? 

81. There is only one instance on record where the Lord commanded a 
prophet to be anginted.. Where is the command given ? 

32. What reason is there for thinking that Naboth’s family was ante od 
as well as himself ? : 


Questions. 


22. 203,761 Ibs. of gold wero coined at the Mint in 1821. What was the 


value at £46 14s. 6d. per Ib. ? 


23. In 1851 the population of England and Wales was 17,927,609. The 


~Chureh of England provided sittings in places of worship for 29:7 per cent. 
of this number, and other denominations 27°3 per cent. How many 


were provided for P 
24. In 1801 the population of Oxfordshire was 111,977, and in fifty 


| yoars it increased 52 per cont. What was its population in 1851 ? 


Anstwers to Scripture Questions (July). 


25. From 2 Sam. v. 4, it is clear that David lived seventy years only. 

‘26. Abiathar was the last high priest of the house of Ithamar. He was 
deposed by Solomon (1 Kings ii. 27). 

27. Solomon had 40,000 stalls for horses (1 nie i iv. 26) ; these 
were brought out of Egypt (chap. x. 28); and he also became factor 
for the neighbouring kings (chap. x. 29). 

28, The first ferry “dont mentioned in the Bible is noticed in 2 Sam. 


18, 


Answers to Arithmetical Questions (July). 


19. Tue duty paid on 141,071 Ibs. of Peruvian bark, at 9s. 4d. per cwt., 

~ would be £587 15s, 11d. | 
20. The great Pyramid of Egypt covers mainly thirteen acres. 

21. The side of a block of stone containing 8 cubic feet would be 24 
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In Parts, Onn PENNY BACH. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE 


Contents of Part I.—God is there— 

I'll away to the Sabbath School—Just as 
I am=Saviour and Lord of All—Nearer 
to Thee—Glad on the Mountains—The 
Reign of Christ. 
Part 2.—Sabbath—From the Cross up- 
lifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow— 
Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All 
Things Earnest—Sabbath School Hymna— 
Thy Will be done. 

Part 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Might 
Saviour, hear Us—Sunday School 
tive Song—Never Part Again—We bring 
no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint Thyself 
Quickly—Winter’s Days are past. 

Part 4.—Star of Peace—The River 
—My Saviour, be Thou Near Me—Joyfully, 
Joyfully—To Him who changeth never— 
Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my Shepherd. 

Part 5.—Christ the River of Life— 


Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Child- | 


hood’s Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The 
Better Land—The World their Fancied 
Pearlmay crave. 

Part 6.—Come Away—O Happy Land 
~Apniversary Hymn—Hark! the Deep- 
toned Bell is calling—Day of Rest— 
Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn—The 
Shining Shore. | 

Part 7.—Christmas Pieces.—Glory 
to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas 
Bong—Songs of Praise—Old Humphrey’s 

Christmas Carol—Worcestershire Christ- 

Part 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou who 
art ever the Same—The Bible! The Bible! 
~There's not a Tint—Hark! Ten Thou- 
and Voices—Lead, Kindly 

Part 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— 
Suffer us to come to Thee—Lidbrook— 
Kind Words can never die—Go when the 
shineth—Look to Jesus—God is 


Part 10.—Star of Heaven—Days of 
Summer's Glory—Hark! all Nature 
Come unto Me— Autumn Song—Unity— 
Parting Hymn—Saviour, breathe an Even- 
ing Blessing : 


Part 11.—Happy, ._Happy Sunday— 


Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shepherd 
—Gems and Flowers—Brightest and Best 
—We come with Song to greet You— 
Samuel, 


Part 12,—Nature’s Praise — Good 
David—Morning Hymn—Nearer Home— 
To-day the Saviour calls—The Broken 


Heart—The Book— For a Season called to. 


part. 

Part 13.—The Pilot — Behold the 
Gracious Saviour—-‘‘ Just as I am”— 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and King—A Crown 
of Glory Bright We come—Sanctus, 


Part 14,.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day— 
Bright Prospects—The Early Offering— 
Praise to the Redeemer—The Saviour’s 
Invitation—Glory to God on High—Revi- 
val Hymn: Even Me. 


Part 15,—Talents—The Change — 
Sabbath Hours—Safety—Come, let Us 
sing of Jesus—Passing not away—The 
Sure Refuge—My Dear Sunday School, 


Part 16,—Oh, how He loves |—Holy 
Bible, well I love Thee!—No Home but 
Heaven—A Grace—The Happy Sabbath 


School—Morning Praise—Spring Time—_ 


Stratten’s. 


Part 17.—Happy Ones—The Sluggard 
—Cling to the Mighty One—Saviour, like a 


_. Shepherd lead Us—Rest—Good Night !— 


Oh, we. love to come—The Sunday School 
Union Flag. 

Part 18.—My Bible—A Christmas 
Hymn—Hail, this Happy Day—The Sab- 
bath School—Protection—Sweet Hour 
Prayer—Evening Prayer. 


Part 19.—Still Waters—Holy Bible— 
Peacefully sleep—Words—“ Look up”— 


Rock of Ages—The Angels’ Song—Evening | 


Hymn, 

Part 20,—Even Thee— Book of Grace 
—The Little Travellers—Sabbath Evening 
Hymn—Resignation—Sweet Praises I sing 


The First 16 Parts, bound in one Volume, cloth boards, 1s, 8d. 


Wonns To rm anove, 8s. per 100, paper covers ; 10s. per 100, paper cloth ; 


| 128. per 100, limp cloth. | 
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“WHE SUNDAY SCHOOL RECORD: a Journal of the 


ly Look. 9. The Rash Swimmer. 

2: “Ready for the 10. “‘ It never dries 

3. A Mother’s Faith. 11. The Two Christs. 

4. The Influence of a Bad Book.. 12. Which do you choose ? 

Be Prompt... 18. Mary and her Umbrella. 
“Forward!” — 14. Running down-hill. 

7. “Not Next Sunday, Sir.” | 15. The Fatal Resolve. — 

8. To-morrow. 1. 16. Almost saved! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


OF 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.0. 


Recently Published, 


Statistics and Engagements of the Sunday School, showing the 

quarterly average attendance of Teachers and Scholars. Post folio, 

ruled, _ printed headings, and faint ruled paper at the end, it 
. half-boun: | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHIN G. By Miss Wuarety, 
Dublin, author of “English Synonyms,” &c. Price One Penny, or 
6s. per 100. : 

Now Ready, 


OUR MATERIAL: or, WhatisaChild? By Wii™ H. 
Gnroser, B.Sc, F. G.S. .. of the Sunday School Author of 
“ Illustrative Teaching, “Bible Months,”’ &c., &c. Price 4d., paper 
covers. 


| PICTURE LEAVES. 
+ Second Series, price 6d. per 100. 24 sorts. 


31. Robert Raikes; or, How Sunday | 43. Charlie and Katie. 
Schools began. 44. Down in a Coal Mine. 

32. Thomas Chalmers. 45. Perseverance. 

33. William Greenfield. | 46. The Old Clock. 

34.-Speckleback and her Chickens. | 47. ‘The Compass. 

36. Our Baby. | 48. The Flannel Nightcown. 

36. Thank: God for this Doll. 49. What Children may do. 

37.. Why'the Bible don’t tell more. | 50. Mary Ellen. 

38. The Heron. | 51. Take care of the Hook. 

39. The Ant-eater. 52. White Mice. er 

40. Isaac Watts. 53. Benjamin West. | 

“. The Finger-post. 54. The Garden fu!l of Weeds. 

42. 


Elephant Hunting. fe 
Will be ready September 1st, 

PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 

: Svo, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts, as under :— 


LONDON : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56; OLD BAILEY, eC: 
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YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


> 


“ UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Contents : 


AMONG THE GIPSIES. | GOOD DEEDS DONE FOR CHRIST. 
THE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST— | PLEASURES OF BOTANY. 
COLUMBUS. AN ARABIAN BOWER. 
THE SISTERS ; OR, THE ORPHANS OF | TEXTS TO THINK ABOUT. 
HIGHCLIFF—a Tale. CHAP. Ix. WORDS OF WISDOM. 
OUR FIRST CONCERT—Continued. SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR SCRIP 
BLESSING OF THE SPANISH PEA- TURE READERS. 
SANTRY. ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
GATHERED AND GARNERED. _ ANSWERS TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 
PURSUIT OF GPPORTUNITIES. FOR SCRIPTURE READERS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A BAD BOOK. | ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QUES- 
THE LAKK’S SONG IN A’ STRANGE TIONS. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
(TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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N OTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answers to Scripture ilies have been er from Howard ; 
Eureka. . 

Answers to Arithmetical a ag from A Reader; Alfred; W. B.; 
Frank; W. N.; Howard; L. D.; Ross; Pimlico; Harry; A. P.; 
Sun ; Shavler ; Milton ; Lronside. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 


‘THE ART OF QUESTIONING, AND THE ART OF 
SECURING ATTENTION, with an Introductory Address on 
Training Classes. By J. G. Fircnu, M.A., one of her Majesty's 


Inspectors.of Schools. ad and improved ‘edition. Feap. 8vo, 6d., 
limp cloth. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLASS; or, Practical Suggestions 
on the Capabilities and Management of Adult Classes in Sunday 


Schools. By W. 8. Brackett. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d.; gilt, 2s. | | 


THE INTRODUCTORY CLASS: a Plea and a Plan for 
the Training of Young Persons for the Teacher's Work, with a Sketch 
ot the Proceedings jot an Introductory Class. By W. H. Gnosrr, 
B.Sc, F.G.8.  Feap. 8vo, stitched, price 2d. 


ILLUSTRATIVE. TEACHING; or, Practical Hints to 
Sunday School Teachers on the Collection and Use of Illustrations. 
By W. H. B.Sc., F.G-S., of the Sunday School Union, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged. In cloth, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, Historical and De- 
scriptive. With Ilhistrations. By the late JosEPH A. Mrrn, of the 
Sunday School Union. In Feap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; extra gilt edges, 2 9s, 


BIBLE MONTHS: or, the Seasons in Palestine, as 
Tilustrative of Scripture. By W. H. Gnosrer, B.Sc., F.G.S., Sunday 


School Union, In woe 8vo, with many Eneravinges, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; 
gmilt edges, 2s. 


“THE INFANT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


being the Essay to which the First Prize was awarded by the Com- 


mittee of the Sunday School Union. By F.S.A. 18mo., 
price ls. 6d., cloth boarils. 


SENIOR CLASSES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS: their 
Importance, and the Mode of Conducting them. By W. H. Watson, 
Senior Secretary of the Sunday School Union. Cloth, 6d. 


THE GoOoD STEWARD. A Manual for Teachers. A 


Prive Dy Duvits Svsannan Henpgerson, In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s. ; extra gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Louisa Davids. A New , 
and Improved Edition, cloth, 38. 
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AMONG THE GIPSIEs. 
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|'N these eae of express trains and rapid locomo- 


tion, the traveller may pass from one end of 


(c\) England to the other, visiting all the great manu- 
| facturing towns on his route, and not meet with 
any signs or traces of gipsy life. Yet you can- 


a ing with some specimens of this peculiar people, 
)) and modes of life from the rustic population 


turies, without losing their peculiarities, or be- 
, coming absorbed into the great mass mass of the 


people. 


in some secluded turning of a country lane you 


come across their black tents, or queer-shaped carts; or, look- 


ing over the wide expanse of open heath, you may perceive 
the blue smoke curling upward at evening from the fires 


of their encampment. 
You will not fail to be struck with the ae eyes, the 
brown complexion, the well-set lissom form of the men, or 
_ question, I think, the beauty of feature, the dark raven hair, 
_ and piercing blackness of the eyes of the younger women. 


This beauty, however, seems to be in their case more than 


usually transient, for the older women have an almost repul- 
_ sive appearance, while an air of remarkable shrewdness and 
_ Suspicion seems to be inherent in the expression of their coun- 


tenances. They are savages in the midst of civilization—are 
the only remaining specimens among us of the nomadic or 


wandering life. They possess a rom om of their own, and 
differ In a — LACAY about them. | 
A. 


') not go far in quiet country places without meet- 
differing widely as they do in their appearance 


~ among whom they dwell and have dwelt for cen- — 


In spring, when dis woods are green and the 
hedge-rows white with the blossoming hawthorn, 


i 
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The gipsies are not peculiar to the United Kingdom; there 
is not a retired and uncultivated nook in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, which has not also seen the smoke of their camp fires 
rise, nor a waste heath which the teeth of their horses and 
donkeys have not nibbled. 

We need not be surprised that so strange a race have 
excited some curiosity as to their origin and history. They 
always speak of themselves as Egyptians, while others have 
thought them to be a remnant of the dispersed Jewish tribes ; 
but Mr. Borrow, the author of the ‘‘Gipsies in Spain,” who 
- knows their language, has lived in their tents, and has often 
been regarded by them as a brother, asserts that the language 
- has elements of Sanscrit largely mingling in its construction. 
Now Sanscrit, though the ancient language of India, and still 
the sacred language there, has long ceased to be spoken. 
This seems to point to an Indian origin, and Pritchard, the 
historian of the human. races, detects a similarity of feature to 
the Hindoo race. This, then, is the most probable solution 
of a somewhat puzzling problem; but how, or when they © 
migrated, or how they/have spread so widely, are still ques- | 
tions of conjecture rather than of proof. There is good reason 
for knowing that they have existed in England for more than 
three centuries, and that during that time their leading cha- 
racteristics have remained to a great extent unchanged. 

They are everywhere regarded, and it is to be feared justly, 
with suspicion.. The men employ themselves, if it can be called 
employment, as travelling tinkers, or as dealers in wooden 
bowls and common earthenware, while the women follow the 
business of fortune-telling—an art, in the pursuit of which, 
they find dupes plentiful, dnd money easily to be earned, 
while it often affords them opportunities for pilfering, of 
which they are not slow to avail themselves. 

‘The chief gipsy tribes now existing in England are the 
Stanleys, who are found in the New Forest; the Lovells, who 
like to come near London; the Coopers, who have selected 
Windsor as their head-quarters; the Hernes, who haunt 
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Yorkshire and the northern counties; and the Smiths, who 
oceupy the eastern district. 7 

he readers of this paper will, desire to know 
something about the religious condition of these strangers. 
They may be said to possess no belief, many of them have no 
idea of a future state of existence; they appear to have a 
certain code of morality among themselves, but this hardly 
seems to extend t6 their behaviour outside their own circle: 
born and browght up to a wandering life, they have no 
opportunities for education, and their isolation is, in these 

matters, as great as though they lived in a land where the © 
Bible and the religion of Jesus were unknown. It must not 
be thought, however, that they have been altogether forgotten 
as the objects of Christian benevolence; and in our next 
Number we propose to give some account of the efforts put 
. forth for their reclamation and conversion. rs 


Che Great len of the Past. 


COLUMBUS. 


Tue discovery of America was doubtless one of the greatest 
events that ever occurred in the history of the world, and the 
course by which its discoverer accomplished his great work 
marks him out as one who well Cakes ser 
place among the Great Men of the Past. 

Respecting the early life of Columbus, we know little more 
than that he was a Genoese of honourable family and good 
education. At the age of fourteen he went to sea, and during 
the following thirty years he made numerous voyages in the 
Mediterranean and the North Atlantic; visiting Madeira, 
Guinea, the Canaries, the Azores, and Iceland. While thus 
engaged, he was very observant, and carefully treasured up 
_ Whatever information he could obtain from other experienced 
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navigators. The opinion both of writers and travellers had 
long been that Asia was extremely large compared with the 
rest of. the ates and that it was greatly Retna towards — 
the east. 

' These opinions were known to Columbus, and, as he belignsll 
in the sphericity of the earth, he conjectured that the shortest 
route to India would be by sailing directly westward. That 
some country existed in those unknown regions he was satis- 
fied from the fact that portions of trees, cocoa-nuts, and canes _ 
of enormous size were frequently brought to the Azores by 
westerly winds, and on one occasion the dead bodies of two 
-men,had been washed ashore on the same islands. As, how- 
ever, neither the vegetable productions nor the men were of 
European origin, Columbus accepted these strange visitors as 
confirmations of his idea, that shores yet unvisited by Kuro- 
peans lay across the Atlantic, and that those shores were tho 
boundaries of India. Strongly impressed with the truth of 
his conclusions, he laid his scheme before the Senate of Genoa, 
and offered to sail under their banners. Want of confidence 
in Columbus and his scheme led the authorities of that re- 
public to reject the offer. Portugal was at that time at the 
head of European nations for enterprise and success in navi- 
gation, and there Columbus was well known as an intelligent 
and skilful mariner, To Portugal Columbus next offered his 
services. The examination of his scheme was prolonged, and 
judgment respecting it was long deferred. In the mean- 
time the king and his officials had the meanness to send 
out a vessel, under the pretext of taking provisions to the | 
Cape Verd Islands, but with secret instructions to try the 
route marked in the papers of Columbus. The pilot’s courage 
failed, and he returned, declaring the scheme extravagant and 
dangerous. Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, the Dukes of 
- Medina and Sidonia, had each an offer made by Columbus, | 

and each rejected the offer. 
Kight years were thus spent in bitter disappointment. 
During these years his poverty was so great, that he Kad to 
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COLUMBUS. 327 
support himself by making and selling maps, and he might 
sometimes be seen as a beggar leading his little son Diego by 
the hand. Stopping one day to beg bread and water for his — 
child, at the Franciscan convent of La Rabida, the superior, 
Juan Perez, a learned and generous man, entered into con- 
yersation with him, and soon became so satisfied with the 
solidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his 
opinion, that he ventured to write to Isabella himself, entreat- 
ing her to reconsider the matter. The queen listened favour- 
ably to this advice, and sent Columbus a small sum of money 
to enable him to appear at court, that he might personally 
-support his project. Ferdinand was of a wary and suspicious 
temper, and it was not till after many vexatious delays that 
the stipulations were signed. 

Columbus was grave and areciniiniil in his words and 
actions, and very attentive to the duties of religion. He 
believed that he was acting under the special guidance of the 
Saviour, and that by this voyage the Catholic faith would be 


‘greatly extended. On Thursday, 2nd August, 1492, Colum- 


bus and his crew, which consisted of about one hundred men, — 
including sailors, adventurers, and interpreters, went in solemn’ 
procession to the monastery of Rabida, where, after confessing 
their sins and receiving — they partook of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

A little before sunrise on the following morning, Columbus 
and his company set sail in three vessels, which, including the’ 
twelve months’ provisions they were taking with them, had only - 
cost £4,000. The port of Palos was crowded with spectators, 
who sent up their supplications to Heaven for the success of 


the voyage. Columbus soon found that his vessels were un- 
seaworthy, and he therefore put in at the Canary Isles, where 


he spent three weeks in refitting his crazy ships. = 

Some of the sailors had previously visited the Canaries, and 
80 had managed to keep up their courage tolerably well, but 
when, on the 7th September, they lost sight of land, they wept 
and beat their breasts in despair. Columbus soon acquired — 
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great ascendency over his crew, and, seeing the distress they 
- ‘were in, he found it necessary often to stimulate them by the. 
prospect that lay before them, while .at ithe same time he 
judged it imprudent to acquaint them with the rate at which 
they were leaving their homes behind them. or thirty days 
their impatience was restrained, but after that time rage and. 
despair so far possessed the whole crew, that they talked of 
throwing Columbus into the sea, and they would probably . 
have executed their threat, if they had believed that any one 
on board could have directed their homeward course. This 
state of things led Columbus to entreat them to continue their 
obedience three days longer, solemnly promising to abandon 
the enterprise if success did not then crown his efforts. He felt, 
indeed, that he was not hazarding very much in making this 
‘promise, for many indications assured him that land was near, 
and on the 11th October'so confident was he, that he ordered 
public prayer for success, and then placed every man on deck 
observed a distant light moving from place to place, and soon 
alter the joyful shout was raised, “Land! land!” The crew 
expressed their thanks to God by devoutly singing the Ze 
Deum, and. then threw themselves at the feet of their great 
tion. 


As soon as the sun arose they perceived that ‘they had 
discovered ia beautiful island. Columbus was the first to land. 
Dressed in rich apparel, and carrying a naked sword, he no 
martial pomp they conld muster, each company landed. A 
crucifix was then erected, and after all had prosirated them- 
selves before it, Columbus gave the name of San Salvador to 
the island, and ttook possession of it for the crown of Castile 
for mines of gold. Many of the natives wore thin plates of 
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gold as ornaments, and seven of them accompanied Columbus 
in his search for the mmes; but their efforts were, to a great 
extent, unsuccessful. Columbus felt, however, that very much 
had been done, and he determined, therefore, walaanags nf 
the news of his success. 

On 15th March, 1493, tie Palos, after — 
an absence of seven months and eleven days. Ferdinand and 
Isabella ordered that his entrance into Barcelona, where the 
court was then held, should be conducted with the greatest 
pomp. A procession was formed, in which the native Indians 
who had accompanied Columbus, decorated with feathers and 
dressed in uncouth fiery, walked first ; birds of rich plumage, 
previously unknown in Europe, aromatic spices, golden orna- 

ments, and many natural curiosities, came next; then followed 
and last of all came the extraordinary man himsel: 
king and queen received him in state; av he sigigednchind hey 
rose, and when he knelt to kiss their hands they raised him 
up, and led him to a seat under a canopy of eloth of gold. 
After listening to his wonderful statements, and seeing the 
proofs of his success, they knelt down and returned thanks to 
Heaven. For a time he was im constant attendance, astonish- 
ing both Isabella and Ferdinand with his wonderful stories, or 
laying before them his plans for the future. ete 
In preparing for a second voyage, Columbus found no 
difficulty in collecting 1,500 persons, many of whom were 
nobles, scholars, and eeclesiastics. These set sail in seventeen 
vessels, on 25th September, 1493. Thirty-eight of the first crew 
had consented to remain while Columbus visited Spain, but 
on his return he found that every one had been slain aid their _ 
fort destroyed. Every person was at once set to work to raise 
a city sufficiently strong to seeure them from sudden attacks. — 
This was a rough beginning for most of the new comers, and 
very soon an impatient and mutinous spirit developed itself. 
Some of the discontented nobles returned to Spain with 
the most unfavourable account both of Columbus and his 
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discoveries; and Ferdinand, making no allowance for the 
disasters that must attend such an undertaking, sent out a 
commission to examine the commander’s conduct. ‘The spirit 
_of the great man rose against this humiliation, so taking with 
him gold, pearls, cotton, and other valuable -commodities, he 
again appeared before his patrons, who accepted his presents 

and explanations and treated him with distinguished respect. 
On 30th May, 1498, a third expedition was fitted out. During 
this voyage Columbus discovered South America, and imagined 
nothing but the Garden of Eden could equal its beauty 
and fertility. On again reaching the Spanish colony he found 
everything in confusion and a most dangerous mutiny among 
the colonists. This he succeeded in quieting, but discontented 
adventurers again found their way to Spain, and were again 
_eredited by Ferdinand and Isabella. Bovadilla, another 
commissioner, was sent out with unlimited powers, in the 
exercise of which he loaded Columbus and his two brothers, — 
- Bartholomew and Diego, with chains and sent them to Spain. 
His royal patrons were so far ashamed of this proceeding, 
that they disavowed all connection with it, but their sense of 
honour was not sufficiently strong to cause them to restore 
the injured admiral to his former position. So deeply did 
Columbus feel the ingratitude of Spain, that he hung up, in 
his chamber, the fetters with which he had been loaded, and 
ordered that they should be buried with him. For two years 
he remained a neglected suitor at the court, after which four 
small vessels and 150 men were granted to him. With these 
he again set out, and after an absence of two years and a half 
he returned to find his patroness, Isabella, dead,and Ferdinand 
more than ever determined to neglect him. For eighteen 
months this great but unfortunate man was allowed to linger 
in poverty and bitterness of spirit, till 20th May, 1506, when 
he expired. | - 
W. H. 
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Che Sisters ; 
OR, 
THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir is again evening, and we find Lucy sitting alone in the 
nursery, with a baby of six months old on her lap. The nurse 
has just taken the eldest boy to bed. She is much changed. 
Nearly five years have elapsed since she left her sister’s home 
. abride. Her husband had said to her in the morning,— 

“Tucy, dear, Hutchins is going to drive to Croydon to-day 
in his gig; he has offered to give me a lift; it will be a good 
opportunity for me to call on Miss Holland and the other 
schools to ascertain what number of pupils I am likely to have 
next quarter. A good blow of fresh air in the country will 
brighten me up a bit ;—yes, and it would do you good, too,” 
he added, noticing her pale face. ‘I declare I feel half 
inclined to hire a four-wheeled chaise, and drive you and the 
children down, instead of going with Hutchins.” 

‘No, dearest, no,”’ replied Lucy, ‘‘it would cost too much, 
we cannot afford it;. besides, I scarcely feel fit for such a 


journey. You go with Hutchins, it will do you good, and — 


cost nothing; but don’t let him stop and drink on the road, as 
-he often does; you know what a splendid spirited horse he 
drives.’ | 

“All right, darling, don’t you be nervous about me; 
Hutchins is a capital whip, I can trust him. Good-bye.” 
And so he went. 

Lucy might well shrink from incurring further expense 
now. Notwithstanding their continued success, in spite of 
her determination to give lessons even when she required 
absolute rest, the debts seemed to increase, and a want of 
ready money was a continued annoyance. The summer 
months are the long vacation to teachers of dancing, so that 
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while the household expenses continue the same the income is 
less. Lately she had been mortified by messages from the 
butcher and baker, refusing to supply more goods until some 


portion of their accounts had been paid. She had certainly 


been fortunate in obtaining good servants, especially the one 
who now acted as nurse. Her close attention to teaching, 
and, until lately, her frequent absence from home in scenes of. 
pleasure and amusement, placed in their power the whole 
domestic arrangements. With all honest intentions, they 
knew nothing of economy; and, not seeing it practised in the 
parlour, were not likely to consider it necessary in the kitchen. 
The first to take alarm was Mary the nurse. She heard and 
received constant messages from the tradespeople about their 
bilis; and while she still shrunk from troubling her mistress, 
she tried to introduce economy in the expenditure as far as 
her limited power would go. Mary had read her Bible; she 
knew the command, ‘‘ not to be eye-servants only ;” and with 
praiseworthy earnestness she tried to prevent waste in the 
kitchen or unnecessary luxries up-stairs. At last she had 
ventured to speak candidly to her mistress, and Lucy, bewil- 


dered and alarmed, made a determination to effect some 


change,—to look into the matter, and to ask her husband to 


. draw out of the bank enough money to set them even with 


the world, so that they might start afresh. She also deter- 


~mined to ask some of her friends, whose income she knew to 


be less than their own, how they managed ; she would neglect 
these domestic affairs no longer. These were the thoughts 
which now occupied her mind, as she sat rocking herself 


backwards and forwards with the infant on her lap. She 


meant to have spoken to Charles that very day; as he was 
out, however, she would do it.to-morrow. The chimes of an 
old church clock close by rung out three-quarters past six: 
she expected Charles home by eight. The door opened, and 
Mary entered the room. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, there’s a young man in the parlour 


wishes to speak to yous He asked for master first, and when 
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I said he was out he asked for you. He says it’s something 
very important.” 

Alacing the infant in the cradle, Lucy descended the stairs 
and entered the room. A young man advanced, and offered 
_hera roughly folded and rather dirty-looking note. It was 
directed to her husband, but not peated. She took it with 
hesitation. 4 

“Mr. Wilton is not at home,” hi said, still holding the 
letter unopened; ‘‘I will give it to him directly he comes in.” 

“Tt will be just the same if you read it, ma’am; master 
said I was to be sure and get an answer from either you or 
Mr. Wilton.” | 

“Be seated,” ‘she said, advancing to the window and 
opening the note. 

The young man obey ed, and watched her countenance as 
she stood in the fading twilight reading. At first a deep 
flush arose, and then faded to such a deathly paleness that he 
started up, thinking she was going to faint. But she merely 
turned to look for a chair, which he hastily placed for her. 
She then sat down, and again read the letter through. It ra 


thus 


August 30th, 18—. 


“Sir,—Unless the bill for £175, which came due on the 
23rd of August, and was dishonoured, is paid by'to-morrow 
twelve o’clock, the law shall take its course; I will not be 
trifled with any longer. | 

Yours, 


| 
¥ ‘¢ R. Lyons.”’ 


“What does it mean?” she gasped out. ‘I do not under- 
stand. Do you xaow the contents of this letter ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

And does my husband’owe your 

“ Yes, ma’am, besides law expenses.” 

‘But what is it for? where is the account?” 

“It is borrowed money,” he replied. 
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** Borrowed money }”’ She was going to add, ‘‘ impossible !”’ 
when a recollection of her husband’s restless anxiety for days 
past—the consciousness that difficulties about money had 
been gathering round them for months—silenced her. She 
stood looking like one stunned. -Lresently there flashed 
across her mind a recollection of the £200 left in the bank. 
“* How foolish of Charles,” she said mentally; ‘‘he has bor- 
rowed this large sum rather than take out that money.” Oh, 
it was all right now; she would tell him directly he came 
home, and then to-morrow it could be drawn out and the 
money paid. In this confidence she spoke. 

Please to tell your master he need not be at all anxious 
about this money. Mr. Wilton will go to the bank early to- 
morrow morning and draw out the sum you require, and if 
you are here by twelve o’clock I will pay you myself.”” 

*‘Oh, very well, ma’am,” said the young man, ‘‘if that is 
done it will be all right; I will be here to-morrow.” 

He took up his hat, and wished her good evening; but as 
he passed out at the door, and walked with quick steps back 
to the Jew to deliver his message, he could not help thinking 
it rather strange that a man with money in the bank should 
allow a bill to be dishonoured, and submit to be served with 
a writ and the consequent law expenses. ‘‘I suppose I shall 
have to go to- morrow,’ he said to himself, ‘‘ but it’s my belief 
that poor pale lady knows nothing about it.” 

After he had left Luey seated herself in the lonely parlour, 
and again and again turned over in her mind the various 
circumstances connected with this terrible disclosure. Quarter 
after quarter chimed from the neighbouring church tower, till 
at length it struck nine. At this moment Mary the nurse 
entered the room. 


‘Oh dear me, ma’am, are you sitting here in the dark?” 
Lucy closed her eyes for a moment against the bright 
light of two candles which she carried on a tray containing 


supper ; and then, as Mary placed it on the table, exclaimed,— 
‘IT cannot eat any supper, nurse.”’ 
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‘Oh yes, I’m sure you can, ma’am; look here; now do — 


try,’ and she uncovered a dish containing some little delicacy 
which she had cooked for her mistress, and then observing 
her paleness, she poured out a glass of wine, and persuaded 
her to drink it. The wine refreshed her, and after a while 
she was able to take a small portion of the supper so kindly 
prepared for her. Having so far succeeded the young woman 
left the room, perceiving that her mistress wished to be alone. 
The time passed on, and as the musical chimes rung out three 
quarters past nine, Lucy’s anxiety at her husband’s continued 
absence became so great that she rose to ring the bell, 
intending to send round to Mrs. Hutchins and inquire if Mr. 
Hutchins had returned. At the same moment the sound of 
a carriage stopping at the house caused her to pause. The 
bell was hastily rung, and as the door opened Lucy heard 
strange voices, then the shuffling of feet on the pavement and 
along the passage, as if something heavy were being carried 
in. She stood as if turned to stone. The nurse’s voice 
aroused her—‘* Oh no, no, not there—my mistress !’’—as the 
feet paused outside the parlour door. She started forwards 
and opened it, exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, yes, in here!’? She seemed 
instinctively to know what sight awaited her, and she stood 
on one side with unnatural calmness as three or four men 


entered, and carried what appeared the lifeless form of her 


husband across the room, and laid it on the sofa. A gentle- 
man followed, who looked at her with pitying eyes. She saw 
he was a stuns 


“Ts he dead?’ she asked, in smothered tones. 


‘“No, my dear lady, no; he will revive presently and 


recognise you, I have no doubt; he was sensible before we 
left my house, and wished to be brought home.”’ 


They approached the sofa. Lucy stood looking .at the 


ghastly face, the pallid lips, the dark-matted locks over which 
blood-stained bandages were bound, in speechless terror. 
Presently the eyelids quivered, and were feebly raised for a 


Moment, but long enough to recognise the sad face looking 
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| down upon them, for the pale lips parted with a smile. The 


doctor turned quickly. 
“Where is my man?”’ he whispered. | 
*Oan I do anything, sr?” asked Marv, following him to 


“Yos, fetch a tea-spoon and a wine-glass.” 
She hastened to obey, while he went to his carriage and 


‘brought in a phial containing a stimulant. Mary met him at 


the door, and asked, in a hurried, sorrowful whisper, oo 

** How did it happen, sir?” 

Luey’s sense of hearing, rendered acute by the tension of 
the nerves, could distinguish in the hasty reply,— 
“Thrown out—spirited horse—drunken driver.” 

She understood it all then. The doctor approached with a 


- tea-spoon. Lucy, as if in a dream, passed her arm gently 
under her husband’s head and raised it, while he drank 
_ eagerly the reviving cordial. After a few moments he said m 


faint tones, — 
must speak, doctor.” 
“Very well, gently then, don’t excite yourself.” 
He looked at his wife. ‘Lucy darling.”” She stooped to 


listen. ‘‘ The bank—that money.” 


“TY know all about it,” she said, interrupting him, and 


thinking he referred to the debt of which she had read this — 


evening; ‘don’t be uneasy, I can arrange all that.’’ 
He elosed his eyes as if relieved by her words. The mental 


_ powers were scarcely clear enough to reason on the why or 
how Lucy knew all about it. He rested on the assurance, 


little dreaming what pain a few more words of his might have 
caused her. All at once, like the last bright flickering of the 
taper, he seemed to recover strength and power. 

‘Raise me a little,” he said. And with the doctor’s help 


Lmcy placed another sofa pillow under him. 


Doctor, is there any hope for me?” 
“We will use the means,” was the reply, “but I 


fear——” 
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“Say no more, ‘that will do—poor Lucy!” and the eyes 

closed again. 
After a few minutes he said, — to me, Luey—the ». 

Bible.” 

The Bible! Where should she find one? When and 
where had she last seen that book of books? "With a bewil- 
dered look she turned to a side-table, lifted book after book, 
but it was not there. A closed book-case stood in the room: 
where were the keys? In vain she searched her pocket, and 
gave an agonized glance round for the key-basket. She was 
about to rush from the room, when Mary entered, and placed 
a Bible in herhand. She came back to the sofa, and, seating — 
herself, opened the book, and turned over the leaves nervously. 
What should she read ?-—where find words suited to her dying 
husband ? 

‘‘Read the twenty-third Psalm, ma’am,’’ whispered the 
nurse; and then seeing poor Lucy’s evident inability to find 
it, she gently took the book from her, and opening at the 
_ place, laid it on her lap. Lucy, with a faltering voice, began 
toread. ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” 

Charles opened his eyes and listened until she came to 
the 4th verse: ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley 


of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art 
with 


“Stop, Lucy, that is s the Christian’s hope, not mine.” 

Lucy stopped, appalled. What could she say to him? 
Clearly on her memory came back Christian’s progress from 
the wicket-gate to the dark river. Her husband had reached 
the dark river, but he had no roll of comfort in his bosom to . 
carry him over in peace—no strong ones to receive him on the - 
_ Other side. His voice again roused her,— 
_  “ Tuey, read to me about the thief on the cross; and is 
there not a chapter about the eleventh hourt I read it when 
Iwas a child at my grandmother's knee.” 
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“Where is it, nurse? find it for me.”” And Lucy gave the 
Bible to her servant with shame and confusion of face. 

‘‘Shall I fetch a clergyman?” asked the doctor, who stood 
watching the changing hues on the face of the dying man, as 
the sands in life’s hour-glass were rapidly sinking. 

‘¢ Yes, oh yes,’’ was the reply. 

Close to the church, whose musical chimes had so often 
marked the waning hours to poor Lucy, lived one of tho 
curates—one who, in those days of cold indifference to religion, 
feared not, in the very face of opposition, or under the titles 
of Methodist, fanatic, or enthusiast, to preach the Gospel in 
purity and truth. This hour was sure to find him at home, 


and therefore, hastily seizing his hat, he followed the doctor 


at once to the dying couch of poor Lucy’s husband. As they 
entered the room, her soft, quivering voice was heard uttering 
the prayer of the dying thief, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’’? The young clergyman advanced, 
and took up the subject.” 

**My friend, can you take the Saviour’s. loving words to 
yourself in answer to that prayer ?”’ 

“ May I do so?” gaid the dving man faintly. ‘My grand- 
mother taught me to read that story, and one about the 
eleventh hour, but I have se: arcely opened my Bible since. 
Can there be hope for me?” : 

‘¢ Do you rest your hope on that Saviour alone ?”’ 

“Yes, oh yes: can I be forgiven?” 

“*My friend, it is the Saviour’s glory to forgive. Ile 


says ef hosoever cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 


out.’ ”’ 


it too late?” was the Geppaining cry. 

No, only believe. 

‘¢ Pray for me,” ho said. | 

The clergyman knelt. In such an hour prayer was the 
Christian’s only hope; and whilé he prayed the lips of the 
dying man whispered, ‘‘ Lord, forgive, Lord, remember me; ”’ 


and with these words on his tongue he passed away from earth. 
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Lucy, too, had knelt, and with tearless eyes buried her face 
in her hands. She felt herself lifted by the nurse. 

‘No, no, nurse, I cannot go yet; I cannot leave him.” 

‘My dear lady,” said the doctor, “‘ you can do your hus- 
band no good now.” 

She cast a look of terror towards the sofa as he spoke, and 
then allowed herself to be led from the room, still mngid and 
tearless.. The doctor followed. 

‘Get her to bed, nurse, as soon as you can; I will send 
you a draught for her; but if she wishes to see her husband 
by-and-by let her do so; excite her to tears, if possible.” e 

Lucy ascended the stairs mechanically, entered the nursery, 
and threw herself on the chair in which she had sat nursing 
her baby only a few hours before. Ue was still in his cradle, 
and the noise of her entrance woke him. Nurse lifted him in 
her arms, and placed him in his mother’s lap. JRoused thus 
suddenly from his sleep, and finding himself not noticed by 
her, he put up his lip in that way so touching im an infant and 
burst into a piteous cry, that went at once to the mother’s 
heart. She snatched him to her bosom, the tears gushed forth, 
accompanied by hysterical sobs, which alarmed the child and 
made him scream with terror. Nurse took him from her, and 
attempted to soothe him, but she allowed the mother to weep 
on as if her heart would break. At last she said,— 

‘‘ Dear mistress, do try to compose yourself, for baby’s sake ; 
he won’t be pacified now until you take him.” 

Struggling to regain composure, Lucy dried her eyes, and 
held out her arms for her child. 

‘*Poor fatherless babe!’’ she exclaimed as she took it, 
‘your mother must nerve herself now for your sake and your 


brother’s.” 


Monrrors.—By the reproaches which our enemies cast upon us, we see 
the worst side of ourselves, and open our eyes to several blemishes and 
defects in our lives and conversations, which we should not. have observed 

without the help of such ill-natured monitors.—J/utarch. | 
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Our Fist Concert. 
(Continued from page 292.) — 
now remained for us to get up such a public demonstration 
of vocal and instrumental talent as should for ever silence 
the voice of calumny, and establish our fame on a sure and 
A concert, and nothing less than a concert, would or could 
‘unanimous, and set to work with such vigour, that, inthe course 
of a few days, our plans were matured, and a programme of — 
the pieces to be performed had been printed, and circulated 
widely amongst the congregation. 
- _Jt-owas a time of intense excitement. The principal violinist 
held weekly meetings at his own residence, at which the junior 
of that delightful instrument were invited to attend 
to practise for the forthcoming concert. The flute followed the 
example of his brother instrumentalist, and the singers met 
regularly for practice at each other’s houses. Not a stone was 
left unturned that could in any way contribute to the success 
of the undertaking. Atlast, we met for the final rehearsal. It 
was a hot summer’s evening ; both singers and players looked 
confident, the result of the severe training they had undergone. — 
Each piece was carefully rehearsed, and all went well, save 
one unfortunate bit that contained a cranky passage for the 
first violin, which involved what is technically termed ‘“‘ shift- 
ing,” a movement that consists in rapidly changing the position 
of the hand, whereby a higher set of notes are brought under 
the control of the fingers. To do this cleanly and with preci- 
sion, so that no alteration in the tone or break in the passage 
can be detected, zequires many years of constant practice; im 
fact, a much larger amount of time than an amateur is sup- 
_ posed to have at his command. My friend, the first violinist, 
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‘nervous performer. On this identical evening some engage- 
ment had kept him beyond the usual hour of meeting. He 
had hurried to the class, where he arrived in a state of profuse 
iration, and in a frame of mind unfitted to cope with the 
difficulties he had to encounter. In executing the passage to 
which we have alluded, his finger stuck to the string, then slid 
slowly down it, producing a combination of sounds rarely heard 
beyond the precincts of the Zoological Gardens. The class 
was convulsed with laughter, and the poor, perspiring per- 
adversary. *‘ What will become of me, Thomson,” said my 
rehearsal, ‘‘should I execute such a movement on the evening 
of the concert?” I comforted the poor fellow with the 
assurance that all would go well, and recommended him to- 
practice this identical passage unceasingly during the interval. 
The evening announced for the concert at last arrived, and 
with it came some four or five hundred relatives, friends, and 
supporters, to witness our triumph,.or to be spectators of an 
ignominious failure. An intense flutter of excitement per-~ 
vaded the whole class, even the stoutest hearts were a little 
fidgety. We had taken the precaution to provide tea for our 
guests, in the hope that, by administering beforehand to their 
bodily comfort, we might disarm or propitiate our critics. Our 
worthy minister, who on this occasion had kindly consented to 
preside, contributed much by his genial presence and cheering 
words to restore the courage and confidence we so much 
_ out those who were destined to take part in the evening’s pro- 


ceedings. There was a gravity of demeanour, and an unmis- _ 


takable severity of expression, that betokened the arduous 
nature of the task they had undertaken, Nor could our leader, 
although endeavouring to look cheerful, and to appear quite at 
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his ease, hoe the encouragement of his pupils, altogether con- 
ceal the emotion which agitated himself. . 

My friend, the first violin, looked particularly gloomy and 
- foreboding. He was evidently anticipating that cranky passage. 
_ I approached him for the purpose of saying something hope- 
ful and cheering. He heard me with a grim smile, and as I 
was about to take my place with the singers, who were now 
seating themselves in an extemporised orchestra, he con- 
-vulsively clutched my arm, and, in an agitated voice, entreated 


me to grant him one request. ‘‘It may be the last,’ he - 


added, ‘‘that I may ever ask.’”? Alarmed at the desponding 


tone in which it was preferred, I hastily consented. He 
approached his lips to my ear, and breathed faintly into it the | 


mystic words, ‘‘ Leave the back door open.” He saw by the 
expression of my face that I understood his meaning, and, 


grasping my hand, wrung it fervently, and made his way to 


the front of the choir. 


The general effect of the class, as it faced the audience 
preparatory to the commencement of the concert, was striking 
and imposing. The ladies, who formed a kind of floral back- 
ground to the picture, were resplendent in gauze and crinoline, 
and the gentlemen, who constituted the fore-ground, were 
remarkable for the dazzling brilliancy of their white waistcoats. 

Where did all these garments come from—sprouting up 
spontaneously—of the most varied forms and approved fashions, 
ranging in colour from dusky yellow to the most spotless purity 
yet attained by the laundress’s art? Now, as we happen to 
know that not a fiftieth part of these identical garments worn 
on this occasion were made expressly for it, we are irresistibly 
driven to adopt one or other of the two following conclusions,— 
_ that they are the result of the working of those self-same 
laws which govern the showers of frogs and granitic toads 
already alluded to, or they are due to the operations of a still 
more subtle influence, which, acting upon the human mind, 
compels every man at some period of his existence to procure 
from his tailor this characteristic habiliment. 
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- #64 truce to your philosophy,’ says the reader; “let us 
hear about the concert.’’ Have patience, we are coming 
directly to that point. See, the leader has taken his place, and 
the babel of sounds produced by the tuning of the instruments 
has ceased. He administers two smart taps to the side of his 
desk to concentrate attention. All eyes are upon him. One, 
two, three, are described in the air by the conductor’s baton. 
The fourth beat sees us fairly off, voices and instruments 
blending harmoniously together, and both being kept well in 
hand. As we progress, and the lights and shades of the piece 
are forcibly brought out, the severely critical expression of the 
audience relaxes and softens down into one of pleasurable sur- 
prise. We mark the advantage, and our courage propor- 
tionately increases, and receives a further accession from the 
round of applause which greets us at its conclusion. 

The next piece on the programme is Horsley’s celebrated 
glee, ‘‘See the Chariot at Hand ;” a composition that will tax 
to the utmost the resources of the class. Contrary to the 


- expectations of a few croakers, who had predicted a failure, 


the spirit with which this glee was sung took the audience by. 
surprise, and obtained for it a deserved encore. Both singers 
and instrumentalists are evidently warming with their work, 
and are fast approaching that degree of enthusiasm which 
carries everything beforeit. The succeeding composition con- 
tains a slow movement for two violins, trying in the extreme 


toa nervous performer. Imagine upwards of 400 pairs of eyes 


steadily fixed upon you, and the same number of ears’strain- 
ing their tympanums to detect the slightest defect or flaw in 
your execution, and you, be it observed, an amateur not at all 
accustomed to a public demonstration of your talent; the said 
critics, too, numbering amongst them many of your own per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances, who, by-the-bye, are often the 
most severe of that waspish tribe. “Let the reader fully realize 
the position of the two hapless performers, and he will appre- — 
ciate the difficulties that lie in their path. | 
Thoughts something like these we have recorded were pre- 
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sent, I am sure, in the mind of the first violin, but he gallantly 
nerved himself to the task. His coadjutor, the secundo, in the 
nature of things ought to have stood in the shoes of the primo, 
and he would most assuredly have occupied those respectable 
square-toed bluchers had his skill been commensurate with his 
courage. He had the most unbounded confidence in himself 
and his instrument, and played in a bold, dashing manner, 
making sport of difficulties, which he levelled by running full — 
tilt at them. | | 
Hush!” says the loader. Hush!” echoed the class, 
- and the slow, soft movement is heard steadily creeping along. 
It has reached the second bar, when it becomes painfully 
evident that something is wrong. The leader looks puzzled, 
and the audience more surprised than pleased. I catch a 
glimpse of my poor friend’s face, and observe that it is 
puckered up into a hundred wrinkles. In a few short moments — 
all will be lost. Happily, at this critical juncture, the second 
violin, who had unconsciously strayed on to a wrong line, dis- 
covers his error, and adroitly slips into his proper place. 
Harmony being thus restored, the wrinklés gradually even 
themselves out of my friend’s face, and the movement comes 
to a happy termination. I sincerely hope this little contre- 
temps has not disturbed the nervous equanimity of the first 
violin. Difficulties are ahead, and that terrible nightmare, 
the cranky passage, is looming nearer and nearer. There is a 
desperation about my friend’s manner, and a hugging of his 
fiddle between his chin and collar-bone, that indicates an 
intensity of purpose to conquer or die. For a moment, and 
but for a moment, his eye seeks mine, then rapidly glances in 
the direction of the door at the back of the orchestra. I 
understand that mute yet eloquent appeal, which says as 
plainly as eye could speak, bolted or unbolied? My glance re- 
assures him; the coast is clear, and the means of escape are 
freely open to him in the event of a failure. It was this 
cheering intelligence (he has since told me) that armed him 
with the courage and confidence necessary to secure success. 
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He met the passage boldly, executed it splendidly, and con- 
eluded amidst a storm of applause. From that moment he 
was a changed man; the overhanging cloud that had hitherto 
enveloped him in its sombre shadow suddenly rolled away, and 
the sunshine breaking forth illumined every line of his intelli- 
gent phiz. The greatest difficulty had been met and vanquished ; 
all others were dwarfed by comparison. ‘“ Hail! Smiling 
Morn;” “ The Lark at Heaven’s Gate Sings;” ‘Sigh no more, 
Ladies ;” ‘‘ Forgive, blest Shade;” and other pieces which we 
need not enumerate, as they form the staple of all amateur 
concerts, followed each other in quick suecession, and were — 
enthusiastically received by the audience. The courage of 
singers and instrumentalists rose with each new success. 

Fired with the greatness of the occasion, the first violinist 
pours his whole soul into his fiddle, which thenceforth becomes 
an intelligent being. Even the flutist, under the inspiration 
of the moment, contrives to infuse some energy into the mild 
spuffling tones of his instrument. The sturdy horn waxes 
fast and furious: actuated by the same feeling, the violoncellos 
and double bass lay aside their animosities, and discourse 
gravely and intelligently on a variety of subjects. The singers, 
thoroughly inoculated with the prevailing spirit, move like 
one body animated by one soul, and perform vocal prodigies 
exceeding the most sanguine expectations of themselves or 
their friends. The audience partake of the excitement, which 
reaches its culminating point when the first bar of the National 
Anthem, our closing piece, strikes on the ear. As one man all 
start to their feet, and join in the singing with a heartiness of 
feeling that would have given her. Majesty the liveliest satis- 
faction had she been present to witnessit. Distinction between 
audience and orchestra is lost in this general.burst of loyalty ; 
and deafening applause greets us at its conclusion. Our friends 
and supporters can restrain their feelings no longer; they rush 
in amongst us, and surround us. On every side congratulations 
pour in upon us, accompanied by smiling faces, approving 
nods, and universal hand-shaking. Intoxicated with excite- 
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ment and success, the first violin embraces the first flute, 
apologizes handsomely for the sneering allusions, disrespectful 
remarks, and unfounded charges brought by himself or his 
subs against that ancient and inoffensive instrument. The— 
first flute, equally generous, begs to retract every hostile 
expression, uttered in the heat of the moment, that his brother 
instrumentalist may consider derogatory to himself or his 
fiddle. The juniors, seeing their respective seniors fraternizing, 
follow suit, and cordially shake hands all round. The horn, 
almost moved to tears by this spirit of reconciliation, lays aside 
his Arab instincts, and laments the suicidal tendency of a con- 
duct that brought him into antagonism with everything and 
everybody. 
The violoncello and double bass, though less moved, as 
befitted their age and gravity, kindly enter into the conciliatory 
spirit that prevails. And thus, amidst the heat, dust, excite- 
ment, congratulations, forgiveness of injuries, and remission of 
sins, ended Our First Concert. 


A. Croronety 


Buiessine or Tur Spanish Prasantry.—As we journeyed on, a trifling 
incident occurred which very favourably disposed us towards the 
peasantry of Spain. A large party of field labourers, attired in scarlet 
jackets and sashes, were returning home after the toils of the day, and 
were singing in unison a lively song, in token of the happiness within 
their hearts. The sun was now sinking behind the hills, and the stars of 
evening were beginning to gem the vast canopy of heaven. A soft and 
‘rich twilight gave a sweet mellowness to the features of the surrounding 
landscape, infusing thoughts of romance and poetry into our minds, and 
making everything appear to us like the scenery in a picture or dream. 
As we reached the body of peasantry they immediately separated to each 
side of the road, and, as we passed between them, they saluted us with 
the beautiful expression, “ Vaga V. con Dios!” (Go you with God!) A 
thrill of pleasure ran through my veins as I heard this national bene- 
diction pronounced with such deep solemnity, and issuing like a full 
majestic chorus from ™ lips of these humble tillers of the soil.— Warren. 
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Gathered and Gurnered, 


Rive with the harvest-sheaves,—ready to “e gathered and 
ered. Without suffering, without care; without one 
care for this world or one anxiety for the next; old—all her 
children grown and flown ; her day’s work well dene, and the 
night drawing on. ‘ We must all die,” says nurse; and — 
your mother has lived her full time. It was her earnest 
desire that when she began to fail, it would please God to 
spare her pain and take her quickly—and you'll see, dears, 
he will.”’ 

It is like Sunday the week round in her room. The 
window is wide open, and in our neighbour’s garden there is 
sunny weather and wealth of flowers. Twice a day the 
minster-bells ring out loud and near, loud and clear—it is all 

familiar, all like twenty years ago, except that my mother, 
instead of flitting busy about the house, sits propped in her 
chair, sometimes smiling and sensible, sometimes wandering 
in the mazes of memory, and asking those strange vague 
questions about forgotten things which strike on the heart 
like a blow. — 

“Stoop down,” says she one golden afternoon; “let me 
stroke the dust from your hair.’”?’ Ah! mother, that dust is 
dust of time—gray hairs not to be swept off by gentle touch 
of any hand again! She looks sorry, and asks me am I 
really myself; then adds that she knows my voice though I 
am changed. But her thoughts have gone back to quite 
young years; for another day, when I have put on a gay 
gown, and a bit of bright ribbon to deceive her eye away 
from faded face and hair, she. bids me at good night, not 
forget to say my prayers; and when for old sake’s sake I 

_ kneel and say them by her, suddenly with clear voice and my 
very own baby-accent on the long words, she repeats from 
end to end the little hymn I used to babble at her knees when 
I was a child. | 
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We had all need cultivate good habits and kindly thoughts, 
for when strength and sense are lapsing away these remain. 
My mother will be up and dressed daily; she will have her 
knitting, her spectacles, and the Good Book lying on her lap; 
she takes thought for her household, and wishes to go to 
church, and declines away so gently and imperceptibly from 
her interest in this workaday world that there is no pang in 

the parting. I could fancy, that in her simple soul there is 
still some idea of setting her children a good example. 

“Don’t fret,” says she when she sees tears in my sister’s 
eyes; ‘I am not afraid to leave you; I trust God will bring 
you all to me one after the other.”’ 

But oh, this mysterious death! This God’s doom on sin! 
I have never seen its approach before, and though it comes 
tenderly as Mercy’s-self, on the mortal face there is, there ¢s 
the seal of punishment, of vague regret, of mute, helpless 
resignation. The lips murmur, ‘“‘ Thy will be done ;”’ but the 
soul receives its warning of change with tremulous awe—and 
is it not most meet? The spirit bows to the stern, just 

- sentence, but the body cannot rejoice in suffering its dire 
penalty. 
What visions are revealed to the eyes of the dying? 
What voices sound in their ears unheard of us, still far from 
the shores eternal ? What mean those beckonings in the air? 
Who calls when my mother answers so quick and clear, “ Yes, 
Tam coming”? Are those who have gone before sent back 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death to bear her 
company by what we have been used to think a dark and 
lonely way? Will that way be dark? Will it be lonely at 
all? or cheered by the greeting of old friends and kinsfolk ' 
gathered to welcome a new comer to Christ’s kingdom as to a . 
Christmas festival? 

In gentle sleep our mother passes away, and for us is left 
- the grotesque-pathetic medley of life and death ; the darkened 
house, the suppressed hurry and confusion of all great 
changes. The vigil has been long; the strain of it aches in 
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my heart now as it never did while we kept it. I should like 
to stray out in the sun ; I should like to draw a long breath in 


the pure September air, and feel my natural self again—and 


she would bid me go and be refreshed, I know; but that must. 
~ not be, says cold custom, till she is laid in mould. 
- And so we make the last journey all together through the 
‘streets when the day looks so garish and the faces are all so 
blank; where in a narrow way, a wain high piled with 
harvest-sheaves draws aside, and stands to the wall, that the 
other wain with its one shock of ripe corn gathered and 
garnered for God may pass by solemnly, unstayed.. The old 
burial-ground in the suburbs has long been closed, and the 
wife and mother must rest apart from husband and child in 
the populous green cemetery, overshadowed with trees and 
brightened with autumnal flashes of scarlet and purple flowers 
—a pretty place,:a garden of graves. She would have pre- 
ferred the familiar, murky parish fold, side by side with those 
two who belonged to her, but as that desire of her heart can- 
not be granted, we lay her amongst friends—close by my dear 
old lady of the tower-cap whose elder, household daughter 
lies even now sick unto death. Then sound in our ears -the 
gracious words of hope and blessing, and we are left—all our 
mother’s living children standing by her grave, ‘deep 
enough for every one.’’ Then drags at our heart the linger- 
ing reluctance to. go—and the gong. Can the world ever be 
quite the same again without her faithful love ? } | 
In our life here there is so much real isolation, and in our | 
death so much appearance of it, that we do unwisely not to 
cling to all the love we can. Of our cherished belongings it 
is the only good that stays by us to the last, and follows us 
out of the world—and yet we idly slight it often for much legs 
permanent joys. | 
dt is the foresight of a age and a neglected death 
that makes women crave so hungrily for the natural bless- 
ings of: children and the family life. There is a pathetic 
contrast truly between children’s tendamce and alien service. 
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Last night through the dark and the rain I went to visit that 
dear old friend, whose face I remember long ago as always 
kind and cheery let others gloom ever so dark and dull; and 
over it, by the dim light of the fire, I saw stealing the gray 
pallor which is the shadow of death. ‘‘ Your mother has got 
but a very short start of me, darling!” says she, with wailing, 
pitiful cry. She is a solitary woman. There are no daugh- 
ters by her pillow—only a nurse, and one akin, but so heart- 
stifled with earthly cares that she has no vision of the 
spiritual life, and no words to speak but words of vexed com- 
plaining, which make the sick poor soul often and silently 
pray that God will not leave her here a burden long. 

_ “ Married life has many cares, but single life has no joys,” 
she says presently, and then wanders through an old story 
that I have heard often before of love denied and hope de- 
ferred, and others’ selfishness indulged, all ending in too late 
—too late! After that she falls to talking of ourselves as 
children, tells me reminiscences of my father and mother, and 
little anecdotes of my early self; and when I must go, she 
urgently bids me come again soon—very soon; and I see her 
wan face strain after me with a plaintive smile as I go out at 
the door—never to enter it again until she lies in her coffin, 
looking so placid in her grave-gear that I could half envy her 
who has got the loneliness and weariness of living well 
over. 

It is all in keeping with foregone events, that on the morn- 

ing of her funeral the rain should come down with a dree 
pertinacity, that the early fallen leaves are whirling in drifts 
over the sodden ground, and that all nature wears a forlorn 
and desolate aspect. And it is somehow a consolation to 
myself to tramp the longest way round by the river and the 

- miry lanes, and to stand by in the pitiless storm while she is 

laid in her grave. Over beyond is my mother’s with the new 

headstone, and already a rose or two blooming above it, and 

green violet leaves that will be sweet in spring. ‘This is a 

perplexed world, and they two have done with it! Iam not / 
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the only uninvited mourner at the Old Maid’s Funeral. With 
white hair uncovered there stands just within earshot, but 
apart from the company like myself, a gentleman whose face 
I remember perfectly since the early days when the good old 
lady of the tower-cap was alive; and as soon as the service is 
over, and the others have retired, he recognises me by the pet 
name I used to bear in those long ago holiday afternoons, 
though his name I have quite forgotten; and after a last look 
into the grave we walk away together under the dripping | 
trees, avowing our mutual affection and respect for the friend 
of a lifetime who has fared safely through the many stages 
of a troublesome journey, and is at rest now from all care and 
toil for ever and ever. 

‘‘ Death as it is universal cannot be an evil,’ ’? has said some 
philosopher, and doubtless there is purpose and mercy in 
every seeming random stroke of the scythe. When the corn 
falls fully ripe no heart-cry is very bitter, but what feel we 
when little golden hair droops away from the sun after nine 
short years of innocent delight? It is God’s will—let it be 
done! her mother has children still left for earth, and one 
angel saved for heaven. And what when the reaper cuts 
down the tall green blade up-grown but fruitless? Still 
only, it is God’s will—let him do what seemeth him best. 
Perchance there was some blight on the leaf, some canker at 
the root that would have spread and eaten all, had not he 
taken it in its greenness from the slow decay. 

THE Srtver Aaez,’’ By Horme LEE. 

Persurr or person who is: in continual pursuit 
_ of opportunities for exercising the benevolent affections, either by con- 
- ferring or acknowledging kindness, will overlook a thousand trifling © 
causes of offence, which might have awakened resentment in the breast of 
another; while those in whom the selfish passions prevail will be equally 
insensible to numberless instances of kindness, which would have filled 
the hearts of others with gratitude and joy ; just as a person who is eager 
in the chase will disregard the beauties of the prospect which surrounds 


him, and know no more of the country ie which he passed than if 
he had never seen it.— Bowdler. 
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Che Influence of wn Bad Book.* 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 


AUT 


“ Anovt twenty-five years ago,” says a modern writer, 


 T formed a most intimate acquaintance with a young man 


of fine education and commanding talents, and we soon became 


bosom friends. One morning after school, at a street corner, 


he handed me a book, which he said he could lend me for 
only one quarter of an hour. We stood at that corner fora 


‘few moments, while I looked at the obscene pictures and read 
a few pages in that polluting volume. I handed it back to 


him, and never saw it again; but the poison took effect, 
‘the sin left its mark.’ I cannot erase the effect of the 
impure thoughts which in that quarter of an hour that vile 


book lodged in my heart, and which, may God forgive me, I 


* The above forms one of a serics of Iustrated Handbills, pub- 
lished by the Sunday School Union, which we can commend for their 
general excellence, point, and fitness for circulation. 
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harboured there. I can and do pray against the sin, and 
trust by God’s grace yet to conquer it; but it is a thorn in my 
flesh, and still causes me great bitterness and anguish. 
‘Young men! as a lover of your souls, I tell you in all sin- 
cerity that there is nothing which I would not willingly give 
to have the veil of oblivion cast over the scenes and the senti- 
ments of that corrupt volume, which still haunt me like foul 
spectres, during my hours of private.devotion, in the sanctuary, 
and at the communion table. Oh, what sad work did that 
quarter of an hour make upon a human soul! Young men, 
beware of bad books, and beware also of evil companions. | 
“ My early friend, after well-nigh accomplishing my ruin, 
became a dissolute man, imbibed infidel sentiments, and at. 
last, as I greatly fear, died by his own hand. ‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall’ (1 Cor. x. 12),”’ — 


Che Rarh’s Song inv x Strange Vand, 


SomE years ago when the Australian gold fever was hot in 
the veins of thousands, and fleets of ships were conveying 
them to that far-off uncultivated world, a poor old woman 
landed with the great multitude of rough and reckless men, 
who were fired to almost frenzy by dreams of ponderous 
nuggets and golden fortunes. For these they left behind 
them all the enjoyments, endearments, all the softening sano- 
tities and surroundings of home and social life in England. 
For these they left mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters. 
There they wero thinly tented in the rain and the dew and the 
mist, a busy, boisterous, womanless camp of diggers and 
grubbers, roughing-and-tumbling it in the scramble for gold 
-lnites, with no quiet Sabbath bells to measure off and sweeten 
a season of rest. ‘Well, the poor widow, who had her cabin © 
within a few miles of diggings,’ brought with her but 
few comforts from the old home-land—a few simple articles of 
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furniture, the Bible and psalm-book of her youth, and an 
English lark to sing to her solitude the songs that had cheered 
_her on the other side of the globe, and the little thing did it 
with all the fervour ofits first notes in the English sky. In 
her cottage window it sang to her hour by hour at her labour, 
with a voice never heard before on that wild continent. The 
strange birds of the land came circling around in their gor- 
geous plumage to hear it; even four-footed animals of grim 
countenance paused to hear it. Then, one by one, came other 
listeners. They came reverently, and their voices softened 
into silence as they listened. Hard-visaged men, bare-— 
- breasted and unshaven, came and stood gently as girls, and 
tears came out upon many a tanned and sun-blistered cheek, 
as the little bird warbled forth the silvery treble of its song 
~ about the green hedges, the meadow, the streams, the cottage 
homes, and all the sunny memories of the fatherland. And 
they came near unto the lone widow with pebbles of gold in 
their hard and horny hands; and asked her to sell them the 
bird that it might sing to them while they were bending to 
the pick and spade. She was poor, and the gold was heavy, 
yet she could not sell the warbling joy of her life. But she 
told them they might come whenever they would to hear it 
sing. So on Sabbath-days, having no other preacher nor 
teacher, nor sanctuary privilege, they come down in large 
companies from their gold-pits, and listened to the devotional 
hymns of the lark, and became better and happier men for its 


music. 


Beurritt. 


_ Ssgrrovsness.— While we laugh all things are serious around us. God 
is serious, who preserves us and has patience towards us; Christ is serious, | 
who shed his blood for us; the’ Holy Spirit is serious when he strives with 
_ us; the whole creation is serious in serving God and us; all are serious. 
in another world ; how suitable, then, it is for man to be serious! and how 
can we be gay and trifling P— Walsingham. 
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Good Deeds done for Christ. 


“ Thou didst them unto me.”’ 


A roor wayfaring man of grief 

Hath often crossed me on my way ; 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer, ‘‘ Nay :”’ 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came; 
Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He entered ; not a word he spake ; 
Just perishing for want of bread: 

I gave him all; he bless’d it, brake, 
And ate ; but gave me part again : 
-Mine was an angel’s portion then ; 

For while I fed with eager haste, 
That crust was manna to my taste. 


I spied him, where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock ; his strength was gone; 
The heedless water saaaiied his thirsf, 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on: 
I ran to raise the sufferer up ; 
Thrice from the stream he drain’d my cup, 
Dipt, and returned it running o’er; 
I drank, and never thirsted more. 


"Twas night—the floods were out; it blew 
A winter hurricane aloof ; 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To bid him welcome to my roof ; 
_ I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 
Then made the hearth my bed, and seem’d 
In Eden’s garden while I dream’d. 
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“Wine, oil, was healed: 

aak'd if I bin wont 


‘hae 


invitation”. ghall set him a 
@nd ‘just then there was a knock 


In my view. 
Lie “ 
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Band one was lamenting that his bed was too small for the 
stranger, who was quite touched by such-uncommon atten. 


place; is that it?” “Yes, dear child, thatisjustit. Every 
pieco of bread, and every drink of water that we give fo the 


~ 


have alll, in all ages, diversly 


poor or the sick, or the prisoners, for Jesus’ suke we giveto =~ 


| them to-the contemplation of the divine wisdome, sone hive 


eiudies more, or satisfied their desires so much, as plants: 
"pon just and worthy causes; for what greater delight.is there than. to 


the earth ‘appareled with plants as‘with a robe of embroidered 
‘worke, sot with orient pearles, and garnished ‘witha great dovesity 


forth to us the invisible wisdome and admirable nekinof Almishty 


Bowsn.—Wide! galleries ‘ran’ til tounil the four 
Whose Moorish arehea, slender pillars,and arabesque ornaments; casriéd 
fhe-mind back, as in a dream, to the reign of Oxiental.nomante in: Spain. 


In the middle of the,conxt fountain threw high ite silvery 


wnever-ceasing spray, into a marble basin fringed with a deep 


livewith myriads: of; gold ‘and silver ‘Gslies) twinkling Gerling 


Paved with a mosaie-of pebbles, laid in xarions patterns; andithis 


<sculptute, containing thie’ fiwertig of 
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to Think about. 
” Honour thy; father and thy mother.”’- —Exop. xx. 12. 


Pars is the Divine commandment. There ; is, it is true, 
one case in which even parents should not be obeyed, when 
their directions and wishes are opposed to those of God; for 
‘we ought to obey God rather than men,’ and to love the 
Redeemer more than parents themselves. Parents are com- 
monly the tenderest of friends; and pious parents among the. 
surest guides that the young and inexperienced can have to 
lead them to the footstool of God. Your interests are theirs: 
your welfare their happiness. But, ah! has their kindness 
met with the return it demanded? Have they received this 
obedience and affection from you? Perhaps I address one 
whose disobedience and unkindness have wrung with grief 
the hearts of fond and pious parents, and filled them with 
sorrow instead of gladness. Their desire has been to see you 
walking in the ways of God. For this they have led you to 
his house, for this their prayers have ascended in public and 
' Gn private. This, by their early instructions and later admo- 
nitions, they have warned you to regard as the chief end of 
life, as the only concern, which, beyond all others, should | 
interest your attention and engage all your heart. And now 
they see you negligent of God and religion; and mourn in 
secret that the child they love is still a child of Satan. Ah! 
young man, if this be your case, God will bring you into 
judgment for all your abuse of precious privileges and all 

your neglect of paternal instructions; and the prayers and 
the tears and the admonitions of your parents will awfully 
witness against you.’’—Prke. : 


Botpyess wx Duty.—I hate wee see a thing done by halves; if it be right, 
do-it — ; if it be leave it | 
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Sreta.—A slothful spirit is an impediment to a heavenly life, and 
I verily think there is nothing hinders it more than this in men of a good! 
understanding. If it were only the exercise of the body, the moving of 
the lips, the bending of the knee, men would as commonly step to heaven 
as they go to visita friend. But to separate our thoughts and affections 
from the world, to draw forth all our graces and increase each in its proper 
object, and to hold them to it till the work prospers in our hands, this, this 
is the difficulty.—Bazter. 

Fairn.—Thou bringest the distant near, thou disclosest the hidden 
things of God, thou awakenest the past to a new life. Under thy hand 
the gloomy present melts away into the light of a blessed hereafter, and 
the clouds of this mortal horizon are mantled all over with the dawning, 
radiance of better worlds to come. Through thee the dead are not dead to 
us; our departed ones have not taken farewell; the saints of old are our 
teethren of to-day and yesterday, though their bones are resting in the 
graves of centuries. —Arummacher. 

Tur Tonave.—If people would observe the obvious occasions of Dine 
—if they would subdue the inclination to tale-bearing, and that eager 
desire to engage attention which is an original disease in some minds— 
they would be in little danger of offending with their tongue, and would,, 
in a moral and religious sense, have due government over it.— Butler. 

Brevity Necessary To Proper Tatxmnc.—Talk to the point, and stop 
when you have reached it. The faculty some possess of making one idea 
cover a quire of paper is not good for much. Be comprehensive in all 
you say or write. To fill a volume upon nothing is a credit to nobody ; 
though Lord Chester wrote a very clever poem upon nothing. There are 
men who get one idea into their heads, and but one, and they make the 
most of it. You can see it, and almost feel it, when in their presence. 
On all occasions it is produced till it is worn as thin as charity. They 
remind one of a twenty-four pounder discharged at a humming-~bird. 
You hear a tremendous noise, you see a volume of smoke, but you look 
in vain for the effects. The bird is scattered to atoms. Just so with the 
idea. It is enveloped in a cloud, and lost amid the rumbling of words and 
flourishes. Short letters, sermons, and paragraphs are favourites with us. 
Commend us to the young man who wrote to his father, “ Dear Sir, 1 am 
going to be married ; ” and also to the old gentleman who replied, * Dear 
Son, Go ahead.” 4 Such are the men for action. They do more than they 
say. They are worth their weight in gold for every purpose in life.. 
Reader, be short, and-we will be short with advice —Jehn Neal. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers, 
33. Levi, and, lived 137 years. Where does the 
Bible say so ? 
36. What relation was Korah (Numb, xvi.) to Moses ? 
36. Samuel mentions a judge of whom no account hepmN te: 
of Judges. Name him. | 


Arithmetical Questions. 
25. Sound travels at the rate of 1,130 feet ina second. If thunder be 


heard 13 seconds after the flash of lightning was seen, how iar has the 
sound travelled ? 


26. The distance betel Edinburgh and Newcastle is 118 miles 6 fur, — 
25 poles. How many times would a carriage-wheel one yard in diameter 
turn in going between those places ? 

27. In 1862 the number of emigrants from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland to British North America was 8,328. Of these there were 462 


more Irish than Scotch, ana 69 
gach? 


Answers to Scripture Qurstions (August). 
29. Samuel, Nathan, and Gad wrote an account of David and his times 

(1 Chron. xxix. 29). These works are lost. | 
30. Hiram, King of Tyre, wrote a letter to King Solomon (2 Chron. ii. 11). 


31. Elisha was the only prophet whom the Lord commanded to be 
anointed (1 Kings xix. 16). 


32. From 2 Kings ix. 26 it seems very likely that Naboth’s family was 


to Questions (Guys). 


22. The value of the gold coined at the Mint in 1821 was £9,520,732 14s. 6d. 


23. In 18651-sitttings were 
and Wales for 10,218,737 persons. 


24. The population of Oxfordshire in 1861 was 170,205 
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@brough the tHoods. 


OLIDAY time in the country—breakfast on the 
* table—the ladies of the family seated, ready to 
begin—three or four letters as yet unopened— 
and your contributor, Mr. Editor, anticipating 
a quiet stroll somewhere in this pleasant neigh- 
| bourhood, free, for a time at least, from even 
your demands upon his poor powers. Letter 
number one, re-directed from home, a printed 
ay circular. Number two, from a friend, who 
hopes my leisure will do me good, and that the 
fine weather will last out my holiday. Good 
fellow, Jones, who has thus written. He is still 
— Te detained in his dark den of an office somewhere 
ais) Y in the City, yet hopes, most unselfishly, that 
I am enjoying myself. Will thank him 
' when I return; always liked him; like him 
still better for this. Number three from yourself, containing, 
amongst other things, this following clause:—‘‘A fancy 
sketch will do. I imagine that you are just in the region for 
mspiration. If not too lazy, sit down on an old trunk, and . 
write away.” 

‘Sit down on an old trunk, indeed,” I exclaim, not, I fear, 
in the pleasantest tones, and evidently to the surprise of my 
wife, who is just pouring out the tea, and who, only hearing 
so much, and thinking to set me right, but in effect making 
confusion worse confounded, reminds me quite placidly that it 
is not possible, as we left the old trunk at home, and brought 
what few things we were likely to want (according to her 
notions, that is, on such subjects) in the new large portman- 
teau purchased expressly for this trip. 

‘““No, no, my dear, you don’t understand, the trunk of a 
tree is meant ;” and-then_I confide to her the whole of my 
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trial—always, let me remind you, the best way, if you really’ 
want sympathy or help, | ae 

This absurd but well-meant remark of Mrs. P.’s had the 
effect, I am happy to say, of somewhat restoring my equa- 
nimity; and in our subsequent stroll through the woods, 
being haunted by the sefse of something to be done for the 
magazine, | kept my eyes and ears open, and this lazy paper 
is the result. 4 

The woods we visit extend over hill and dale for some five 
miles, and form in spring, a belt of loveliest green, giving a 
character to the landséape peculiarly attractive. Now, how- 
ever, they are at their best, for— 


Far, far o’er hill and dale 
Green woods are changing ; 
Autumn her many hues 
Slowly arranging. 
And o’er the smiling land, 
Fruits, as the countless sand, 
God pours from open hand, 
With love unchanging. 


Here and there they spread themselves out, and extend 
through the green valley in which the river winds its course, 
stretching down to its very brink, so that the horses on the 
-towing-path labour for awhile in their shade; while elsewhere 
the corn-fields, from which the last sheaves are fast being 
gathered, run up the rounded hill-sides, and lose themselves 
_in the green margin of their beauty. _ The straight road by 

which we enter piercés them for a good mile or more, the 
_ perspective narrowing until, at the far end, the furzy common 

upon which it opens looks like a narrow loophole through 
which the hight enters, and the loaded wagon in the mid- 
distance is reduced to very lilliputian dimensions. As we 
trudge on, winding forest-paths diverge on either hand, more 
cool and shady even than the road; and into one of these we 
turn, and in its windings, treading its moss-grown carpet, 
soon lose all sense of the presence of man. 
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To my mind there is something both soothing and solemn in 
this seclusion. How delicious this perfect calm; we do not 
care to talk. ‘‘ Rest and be thankful’ might be more appro- 
priately inscribed here than that ugly, selfish announcement 
that trespassers will be prosecuted, which unpleasantly brings 
our meditations to a close. However, consoling ourselves with 


the fact that we have not passed through any gates, and that - 


we are not doing any harm, we sit down awhile, and listen to 
the silence. That phrase looks strange now I have written it, 
and yet it describes our act; and as we listen we distinguish 
the hum of many insects, the chirping and singing of the birds, 
who at noontide even, in this leafy covert, find subject for 
their grateful song. High overhead the melancholy cooing of 


the wood-pigeon can be heard, and the whirr of his wings as_ 


he flies off in search of his mate. The Almighty seems 
to have delighted in the creation of varied forms of living, 
sentient beings. Jleaven and earth are full of his glory; his 
wisdom and loving-kindness are over all his works. Some- 
times we wonder why things are as they are; ask their uses; 
speak of the lower forms of insect life as pests or nuisances. 
Are such questions and such expressions becoming? Is it not 
enough that God has formed these things for himself, and in 
the luxuriant bounty of his love delights in their existence and 
enjoyment. The so-called meanest thing that is, this little, 
dainty-looking fly, that has settled on my hand, no bigger than 
a pin’s head, with its wings of finest gossamer, and rich green 
glossy coat, has this use at least,. and that no mean one,— 
to show me His wonder-working power, and placed here among 
the leaves, finds that which ministers to the enjoyment of its 
brief existence. Shady as is this retreat of ours, it is not 
sombre or gloomy; the sun penetrates, casting a golden glory 
on the leaves yonder, where the wood has been thinned, and 
as we look through and among the trees, the white stems of 
the beeches catch and reflect its light. Down below, little glades 
open; and among the faded and decaying remains of many pre- 
vious years’ foliage, with which the ground is everywhere 
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supporter, sends down itstiny 
with its dark-green, starlike __ 


fall, at grout distance ‘from us, of equirtel, who 
‘disturbed probably by our approach, has attempted a leap too 
height from which he has thus suddenly descended is consider- 


dark-green leaves, entwines itself in all d; 
> ‘trunks of the veteran oaks, and running along the ground in 
% ‘his little lordship has not hurt himself, and with surprising 
3 agile steps and blunter daws altogether an impracticable on 
. 
but, smooth as it is, to him it i : ie 
as | is readily available, and we stand 
’ ‘and watch Master Skug as he loft 3 
4 as mounts aloft and hurries on 
‘ until, fancying himself secure, he sets 
himeelf up, and, with his bush 
3 elf long, y, pendant tail turned up 
like the plume of a dragoon’s helmet along his back, 
| down upon us saucily, wondering perhaps 
| ’ at our impudence 
in invading his forest sanctuary.. Well, though 
though we may envy 
erty; to interfere with it, especi- 
| on y rodentia, and can make his 
| sharp teeth meet through a finger as easily as he can manage 
Po to pierce the hard shell of : 
@ copse-nut. Farther on again, as we 
| mear the margin of the wood, two or three rabbits run across 
whites of their 
ails, with a sort of 
bd 
: tails, a catch-me-if-you-can expression. Again, we 
| startle a lordly looking ph with his rich 
pheasant, plumage, so 
E s800n, we fear, doomed to meet his death by the gun of keen 
now retreating with a 


ringing fall of the woodman’s axe, as he, with repeated blows, 
strives to level some goodly beech or oak—for use in some farm. 


implement, perhaps, or mighty ocean monarch ship;.and at. a 
last. we reach the open again, and as our path has tended. - 
downwards for some distance, find ourselves in a meadownear. 


the water-side, and come upon a little group. of humanity—a, 
pleasant-faced peasant girl reading from a book to a woodman, 
‘who is resting for awhile at his noontide meal, and is thus, 


4 solaced in. his labours with some pleasant story... Well, thank. | 


God for fields and flowers—for woods and woodland rambles. 


—and for books and book-learning too; specially for that book. 
which tells us of Himself—His love for us His poor. sinful. 


creatures ; which speaks to us of a Sayiour’s love, and tells us. - 
ofa world, the beauty and glory of which it has not entered. 


inte the heart of man to conceive, but into which all who love. 


It is a magnificent country, capable of enriching us asa trading: 


latitude, and 24° of longitude... 
the highest mountains in the world. Through itrun the Indns, — 
_ Ganges, and many rivers of great length... Its table-lands and 


embraces every variety of soil and climate. 
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tobaceo, and poppies; large tracts are given up to the indigo- 
plant ; the fields produee many and brilliant dyes ; toa and 
coffee can be raised in any quantity. Roses are grown for attar 
and rose-water. The trees produce India-rubber and other 
valuable gums, and tho cinnamon plantations of Ceylon produce 
enough to supply all Europe with that valuable spice. 
Almonds, apples, apricots, citrons, oranges, and fruit of every 
kind abound. The sides of the hills are clothed with forests of 
oak, birch, chesnuts, cypress, and the varieties of the pine 
tribe. Lower down are found the poplar, teak, ebony, iron- 
wood, sandal-wood, and roge-wood. Here, too, the cocoa-nut- 
palm, the bread-fruit tree, the sago-palm, and banana, all 
‘flourish. This is the special region for aromatic plants and 
medicinal herbs; in short, there is no part of the world where 
vegetation is more luxuriantly’developed than in India. 

Equally rich is India in animal life. This is the home of 
the elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, and panther; here live the 
wolf, hywna, and jackal; and this wa’ the original home of 
many of our domestic animals, both gnedrupeds and poultry. | 
~The mineral kingdom has in India a representative for 
almost every valuable class. Salt is produced in great abun- 
dance. An immense bed of coal extends from the Gulf of 
Cutch on the west, to Assam on the east, a distance of about — 
- 2,000 miles. In the Punjaub, iron, copper, and lead abound ; 
and its gold-mines would, if properly worked, furnish an enor- 
mous revenue. Here are found diamonds, rubies, chrysolites, 
garnets, and amethysts: also cornelian, jasper, agate, opal, and 
rock-crystal. The celebrated diamond called the Koh-i-noor 
(or mountain of light) was | found near Golconda, in Central 
India. 

In estimating the value of this wonderful country, we cannot 
overlook the productions of Indian manufacturing skill. Its 
silk fabrics are of every variety of pattern and colour, and 
include turbans, scarfs, handkerchiefs, and numerous other 
articles worked in the most minute and elaborateZdesigne. 
The hair of the Cnchameee goat is each in the manufacture of 
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shawls; and these enjoy such a high reputation among ladies 
of fashion, that as much as 500 guineas has been given for 
a single shawl. Embroidered saddle-cloths, tapestry of 
various descriptions, and ornaments: of extreme beauty, all 
serve to show the wonderful resources of the country. To 
obtain this splendid prize, or to have the monopoly of trade 
with it, is an object which has been aimed at by nearly every 
nation that has risen to importance in the history of the world. 
In ancient times the Egyptians, the Phoonicians, and pro- 
bably the Jews, in the reign of Solomon, obtained many of 
their luxuries from this famous region. About the beginning 
of the tenth century the Mohammedans first acquired dominion 
in India, and their sultan, Mahmood of Ghizni, as he is com- 
monly called, reigned from the Indus to the Ganges. ‘Two 
‘ hundred years later the Ghizni dynasty was subverted by 
other Mohammedan conquerors, who soon after yielded to the 
Afghans. These conquerors pitilessly slew both Hindu rajahs 
and Mohammedan princes, and extended their dominion over 
the greater part of the Deccan. About the end of the four- 
teenth century, Tamerlane, the Mogul Tartar, overturned the 
Afghan dynasty, and his successors ruled over the whole of 
Northern India, and made Delhi the seat of the Great Mogul. 
In the meantime Alexandria and Constantinople had carried 
on a lucrative commerce with India, and had derived their 
chief importance from that source; and later still, Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa had risen to be populous and wealthy cities 
from the same cause. Portugal had established numerous 
settlements along the coast, especially at Goa; the Dutch had 
nearly monopolized the remunerative trade with the Spice 
Islands; and France had secured a good position at Pondi- 
cherry, on the Coromandel Coast. The connection of England 
with India began with the opening of the seventeenth century. 
“The London Company of Merchants,” having obtained a 
‘charter from Queen Elizabeth giving them the exclusive right 
of trade within certain limits, soon attracted the attention of 
the mercantile community. Between 1603 and 1612 they made 
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eight voyages, and succeeded in clearing at least 100 per cent. 
- on the capital invested, and sometimes twice that amount of 
profit was secured. The earliest factory or trading place that 
was set up by the company was Surat, at the mouth of the Tapty 
river, on the western coast of India. Other small settlements 
dependent on Surat were gradually formed. Charles I. 
obtained Bombay as a part of the dower of his wife, Catherine 
of Portugal, and finding it more expense than profit he ceded 
it to the company. Madras and Calcutta were soon after- 
wards added. The jealousyeof the other European nations 
‘that traded with India was so roused that conflicts were by 
- no means uncommon, and whenever it happened that England 
was at war with France, Portugal, or Holland, the strife | 
was carried on in the East with intense bitterness. The | 
native princes were frequently drawn into the conflict, and — 
‘they generally suffered whichever side won. In 1756, the 
. Nabob of Bengal, who was called Suraj-u-Dowlah, seized 
: Calcutta, and confined 146 English merchants in a dungeon 
_ ealled the Black Hole. . This place was not twenty feet square, 
3 and the space was so thronged that the last person could 
hardly find room to enters indeed, all the prisoners were 
driven in at the point of the sword. It was the hottest 
season of the year, the night was unusually sultry, and the 
atmosphere was heated by some burning houses that were 
near. ‘They soon began to experience the most unutterable 
horrors; they cried and shrieked for mercy; they went raving 
mad with despair ; and with hands, feet, and teeth, they fought 
for a place near one of the two small windows. At two 
o'clock in the morning only fifty remained alive, and as 
decomposition followed almost immediately after death, the 
close and poisoned air became every moment more loathsome. 
Six hours later, when the order for release arrrived, twenty-_ 
three ghastly figures were brought out of the dungeon. 
Every Englishman who heard of this atrocity was filled with 
rage and horror, and they found that many of the natives 
Were prepared to assist in the overthrow of a nabob who, in 
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bringing ruin upon the English, had destroyed the commercial 
prosperity of the country. At every place in India where there 
was an Englishman, exertions were made in order to recover 
- Caleutta, and take vengeance for the cruelties which had been 
committed. Both these objects were accomplished under the 
leadership of Robert Clive, who had been a clerk in the com- 
pany’s service, but who a few years before had lain down the 
pen and taken up the sword. This energetic commander 
completely routed the army of Suraj-u-Dowlah, at the 
battle of Plassey, 22nd of June, 1757. A few days after- 
wards the nabob himself was put to death, and a sovereign, 
appointed by Clive, was put in his place. During the next 
century the company was continually at war either with other 
Europeans or with the native princes. These wars generally 
resulted in an extension of their influence, till nearly the 
whole country was either under their immediate government, — 
-or was under the rule of native princes who were themselves 
dependent on the company. 

However, great as the prosperity of the company was, there 
were frequent indications of a spirit of insubordination among 
the sepoys, or native troops, in their pay. In 1857, a mutiny 
broke out which threatened altogether to annihilate English 
power in India. This revolt was ultimately extinguished, 
and then the question of the continuance of the rule of the 
company in India was thoroughly discussed in the English 
Parliament. The result was, that the dissatisfaction with 
which the nation had long looked on the way in which 
matters had been EEAGON found utterance, and led to the 
extinction of the company’s rule, and to the establishment of 
the dir ‘ect sovereignty of Queen V ictoria over the entire 
country. 
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‘THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFY. 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘TrouBLEs,” it is said, ‘never come alone;’’ and when 
Lucy awoke the next morning, after a heavy sleep, caused 
partly by the exhaustion and partly by the draught, she knew 
not what additional sorrow awaited her. Her promise to the 
young clerk she entirely forgot; and when he arrived, at twelve 
o'clock, the servants sent him away in awe-stricken anxiety, 
telling him their master was dead, and their mistress could 
not be seen. The nurse had been enjoined most earnestly to 
keep her mistress up-stairs until after the jury had visited the 
house to view the body of her husband, previously to the 
inquest, which was to take place that afternoon. The mourn- 
ful visit had been paid, and followed a few hours afterwards 
by the undertakers, who placed the remains of the once gay 
and handsome Charles Wilton in their narrow resting-place. 
The house during the evening had an unusually quiet air, 
after the excitement of the vie twenty-four hours. Lucy 
sat alone in the nursery, She had not yet fully realised her 
sad position. Sudden grief has the effect of producing a 
benumbed state of the feelings, which might pass for indif- 
ference. She was, as it were, stunned. Presently she became. 
conscious of some unusual noise in the hall,—the voices of 
strange men and the angry tones of the servants distinct in 
eager discussion. She rose and opened the door, that she 
might learn the cause of all this disturbance. | 

“It’s wicked and cruel of you to come now,’ were the first 
- words that met her ear, ‘‘ with poor master dead in the house, 
and poor missus so ill.”’ 


‘We can’t help it, cook ; “we're very sorry,’’ was the reply, 
in a man’s rough voice. | 
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“ And do you mean te say you're going to stop here till you 
get your money ?” 


‘«‘Them’s our orders, cook ; and more than that, if it’s not 
paid pretty quickly we shall have to take all the furniture 
instead; how’s our master to be paid else?” 

At this moment Lucy, pale as death, appeared on the stairs. | 
The speaker advanced when he saw her. He was a large, 
~ rough man, but refined and humane-looking when compared 
with his comrade, who stood behind him at a little distance. 

‘“We’re very sorry, ma’am,”’ said the foremost, who 
seemed to know to whom he was speaking; “‘we are very 
sorry, but we must do our duty;”’ and he took off his hat as 
he spoke. | 

‘And what is your duty ?”’ she asked, with trembling lips. 

‘‘Why, ma’am, we’ve got a judge’s order, at the suit of 
Mr. Reuben Lyons, for £175, to take the goods and furniture — 
for payment. It’s what’s called a execution; but perhaps you 
can pay us, as you told the young man yesterday you would 
have the money ready for him; if so, it’s all right.” 

“Qh,” said Lucy, passing her hand over her forehead, 
“T recollect now; but I could not go to the bank to-day. 
You know what has — I suppose?” she added ner- 
vously. 

_ “ Yes, ma’am,”’ he replied, and a tone of pity mingled with 
the words; ‘‘but if so be as you can get the money at the 
bank, it will be all right.” 

‘‘T cannot go till to-morrow,”’ she said. 

‘No, ma’am, oh no; but we needn’t do nothing till then 
but take the inventory. I’m sure I shall be very glad not to 
have to take anything, and so will my mate there, I know,” 
and he pointed over his shoulder with his thumb at the man 
behind him, who grumbled assent. 

Lucy stood expecting them to leave. Seeing this, the first 
speaker advanced towards the kitchen stairs, saying, ‘‘ We 
needn’t keep you, ma’am; we'll just go down-stairs, and 
perhaps cook ’ll give us a bit of supper.” | 
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‘‘ What do you mean?” she asked. 

_ “Why, ma’am, I suppose as you know we've got to stay 
here till the money ’s paid.” 
Stay here! sleep here to- night | 2”? she asked. 

‘Yes, ma’am, certain ’s all right, ain’t it, cook ?’’ 

At this moment rn Ale nurse, who had been putting the 
little boy to bed, made her appearance in haste. 

‘There, go down-staigs at once,” she said, guessing in a 
moment what it all meawt by the man’s last words. ‘‘ Cook, 
give them what they want. Oh, dear mistress,’ she added, 
turning to Lucy, ‘‘come up-stairs, I'll explain it all to you. 
Oh, I wish I had been here, you shouldn’t have been annoyed 
like this.”’ | 

Poor Lucy followed her i in utter bewilderment. Truly the 
storm had burst, and shejhad to bear it alone. <A worse trial 

awaited her. As soon after ten o’clock as possible the next 
morning Lucy sent for a epach, and taking the nurse and baby 
with her, desired to be driven to Lombard Street. She fortu- 
nately remembered the bank in which her money had been 
placed. She felt rather bewildered on entering at the 
business-like aspect of thg place, and the number of persons 
waiting. At length, seeing one of the clerks apparently dis- 
engaged, she addressed him timidly,— 

“Can I draw out from the bank in my 
name?” 

‘‘Have you a cheque or an order from him?” was the 
reply. 

‘‘ Is that necessary ?’’ she asked, in a faltering Voice ; ; or 
not my signature do ?”’ 

‘Without your husband’s? no, certainly not.” And the 
young man looked at her suspiciously. Then he asked, 
‘* What is your husband’s name ?”’ 

Wilton,’’ she replied. 

Wilton—Wilton,”’ he repeated, turned away, and 
spoke in a low voice to‘another clerk, who stood at a desk. 
The latter came forward. | 
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‘ We have no account in that name, ma’am.” 

“No account!” she repeated. ‘* Yet I think it was here I 
came with my husband to draw out £300.” 

“Possibly ; how long since ?”” 

‘Four years ago,’ ghe replied. 

‘Oh, then the balance has been drawn out by Mr. Wilton 
himself. Is he aware of your application ?” 

‘He is dead,” she replied, with white lips. 

“Oh, then I shall be quite ready to——” 

His words were unheeded. ‘The crushing sense of all that 
hung over her—the recollection of her husband’s half-uttered 
words about the bank—her helpless widowhood—her father- 
less children—overpowered her exhausted frame; a faintness © 
seized her, and but for the bystanders she would have fallen. 
The sudden noise and commotion brought the clerks to the 
counter, on the alert in case this should be a scene got up to 
cover a robbery. The door of the manager’s room was hastily. 


opened, and Lucy, now perfectly mes carried in and 


laid on a sofa. 


“Ts this lady alone?” asked the manager, a groy-headed, 
fatherly-looking gentleman, who seemed to lose sight of his 
important position in pitying compassion. 

“There is a coach at the door with a woman and child in 
said one. 

‘Call her in,’”’ was the reply. 

One of the clerks hastened to obey. At the same moment 
another, politely thanking the strangers for their assistance to 
the lady, and hinting that their presence was no longer 
required in a place so sacred to gold as a manager’s room ina | 
bank, held the door open for them to leave. They hastily, 

retreated, and almost at the same moment Mary appeared, int 
_ terrified anxiety. The news of her mistress having fainted had 
very quickly reached her. A few words froni her explained 
everything. <A little water, and the sound of Mary’s voice, 
after a while aroused poor Lucy from her faintness. She 
made an effort to sit up, and at the same moment a clerk 
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entered with an accomnt of the money for which poor Lucey 
had applied. | | 

‘“T am better now, sir,’’ sho said, ‘‘and able to listen, if 
you will kindly explain to me about the money.” 

The clerk advanced with a written statement. She took it, 
but did not attempt to read. 

Only tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘is there any money Delonas 
to my husband, Mr. Charles Wilton, in your bank. I do not 
understand pennees; if you will merely tell me this, I want 
nothing more.’ | 

‘‘T am sorry to say, ma’am,”’ said the clerk, ‘‘there is no 
balance in our hands; the last a for £25 was drawn. and 
received by Mr. Wilton himself nearly twelve months ago, 
and we have had no account with him since.” 

‘‘T thank you,” she said, in a tone of despair, adding, as 
she turned to leave, ‘‘1 am very sorry to have caused such a 
disturbance, but the shock was too much for me.”’ a 
 € Don’t mention it, madam,” said the manager, in a tone of 
compassion, as he held the oor open for her to pass out, lean- 
ing on the arm of the nurse. 

in a few minutes they were on their way home. Home! 
how the thought of it filled her soul with anguish. The men 
there, expecting their money ; the funeral and its expenses; her 
fatherless children: her weak health! And to whem could she 
turn for help? Her husband’s father had been dead some 
time, his brother and three sisters were scattered about the 
country in situations, the former as tutor, the latter as 
governesses and teachers. She did not even know the 
address of any member of her husband’s family, excepting his 
mother. And then, as her real position made itself clear to 
her mind, she felt how much now depended on _ herself—for 
her children’s sake she must not give way. . And during that 
ride home in the lumbering hackney coach from Lombard 
Street to Bloomsbury Square, a new life seemed to spring up 
within her—a proud determination to work for herself and 
_her children without asking help of anyone. Yes, she would 
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show them what she could do. One thought of her’ sister 
forced itself on her mind, to be dismissed with angry pride, 
What! ask Polly for help! no, never! -And so, still strong in 
‘self-confide nee, still forgetting to seek. help from ‘*‘ One that 18 | 
mighty,” she prepared herself for a struggle with the world, 
quite unconscious of her own utter weakness. Her first! act on 
arriving at home was to send for the man to whom she had 
spoken on the prev ious evening, and candidly tell him the 
truth. 
I was afear’d: of it, mum,” he replied; “Mr. Wilton 
would never have let things go so far if he’d a. had money 
at the bank; don’t you believe it, mum.” : 

‘Well, and what will you do now ?”’ she asked, 

‘Well, mum, we must do our duty. The furniture by 
right eeléngs to my master, and the law must, take its 
course.’ 

“Do you mean to say you will sell it all diseothy, Oh, 
is your employer so cruel as that; de you thmk if 1 went 
to him it would do any good?” 
‘Why, mum, I’m afear’d not; them money-lenders ain’t 
- got much feeling. Howsomever, we needn’t touch anything 
till me the funeral, I think ; so don’t you bother yoursatt any 
more.’ | 

This last reference was too much for poor Laayt ; she burst . 
into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break, 
There, go away, that’s a good man,’ said the nurse, 
taking her mistress by the hand to lead her up-stairs, —__ 
Yes, Dll go,” replied the rough servant of the law; “ Vil 
go. Surely one needs to be hard-hearted to go through all 
this here. Poor soul, what would she do if she knew we could 
detain her husband’s dead body for the debt if so be theme ain't 
enough to pay!” 

But poor Lucy ‘was spared this terrible trial. Several friends 
of the pupils came forward to settle their quarterly aceounts. 
The kind young curate visited the hard money-lender, .and 
prevailed upon him to stay proceedings till after the funeral, 
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and, under the sad circumstances of his poor victim’s death, he 
could scarcely dare to refuse. 

The week passed away; the body of Charles Wilton was 
carried to its final resting-place. Not till then did Lucy quite 
realize her lonely position. The circumstances of her hus- 
band’s death were the subject of public comment, an account 
of the inquest having appeared in the papers. Well for her 
that this happened; it raised up friends for her, who, pitying 
her sorrow, took the management of her affairs; and, there- 
fore, after the sale of the furniture had satisfied Lyons the 
Jew, the quarterly receipts from her pupils enabled her friends 
to settle a few pressing demands, and leave in her hands 
a small sum of money, with which she proposed to establish 
herself as a dressmaker. . 

Lucy had stated frankly her wish to follow the business to 
which she had been trained in youth. Her delicate health 
and depressed spirits made dancing and its gaieties distasteful 
to her. Besides, the friends who had so kindly volunteered to 
help and advise her were not the gay, dissipated companions 

_of her prosperity, whose pride might have been shocked at the 
idea of dressmaking. No, these friends were only too glad to 
find her able and willing so to exert herself, and they encou- 
raged the determination by every means in their power. 
Among other acts of kindness, they had purchased at the sale 
sufficient to furnish two rooms, and other little articles which 
the nurse pointed out as valuable to her mistress from old 
associations. All this unobtrusive kindness seemed at first 
entirely lost, for the great sorrow had stunned her. It was 
necessary, however, for her to leave by quarter-day, as 
the landlord had let the house, and this at length seemed 
to rouse her. | 

‘Come with me, nurse,”’ she said; “‘I must choose lodg- 
ings a amy omy from here. I wish to go where no one 
can find me.’ | 


‘What, not even tows kind friends who have done so much 
to help you, ma’am?” said nurse. 
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«No, I mean to work for my children without help. I shall 


take very cheap apartments, and hide myself from the world.” - 


Far away from the scenes of her gaiety and pride, Lucy 
found a home in the house of a respectable woman, who 
readily agreed to the terms she offered; and within one 
fortnight after the terrible evening on which her stricken hus- 


band had been brought home to die, Lucy left the house 


in which she had pened so many hours of a a happiness 
and pleasure and anxiety and sorrow. 


Her husband’s brother paid her a visit. The 1 ania of 


the family, and dependent on his own exertions as a tutor, he 
could do nothing for his sister-in-law, but even his sympathy 


and sorrow for his brother did not seem to soften her heart. — 
There was a proud, rebellious feeling at work in Lucy’s mind 


against the stern decree that had so tried her; she could not 
yet trace a Father’s chastening hand in the stroke. 
Charles Wilton’s family learnt the sad news through the 
newspapers; not, however, in time for any of them to be at the 


funeral. Newspapers at that period were not seen in the 
country until days after publication. Lucy, however, had‘ 


written to her husband’s mother an agonized letter, telling her 
of the event, and received in reply the yearning, heart-broken 
words of a mother’s deep grief; perhaps that sorrow was 


increased by the facts which she explained, namely, that she 
had neither the money nor the health to bear the journey to) 
London. And so, without a relative in the world to guide her, 


and setting her face against all other help or advice, Lucy set 
forth on her perilous struggle with life, literally alone. 

The last to leave her was Mary, the nurse. As she stood 
looking round the little parlour, which her own hands had 
arranged till it looked bright and home-like in the early 
autumnal evening, she said, ‘‘I’m so sorry to leave you, 
ma’am; but if I stay I shall be only a burden to you, although 
I would not ask for wages.”’ 

‘‘Oh, nurse, don’t, pray don’t talk of it; I must do without 
a servant now. Besides, I am in your debt already for the 
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quarter’s wages. Why did you not mention it before every- 
one else was paid?” | | 
‘““No, ma’am, no; I would not. I do not want it. I’ve 
saved a little, and the character you gave me has got me an 
excellent place. And you'll let me come and see you some- 
times,” she added, ehanging the subject suddenly. “I 
promise you no one shall get out of moe where you are living, 
if you don’t wish it. But, dear lady, you’re not strong; pray 
: do not keep yourself away from all your friends till it-is too 


‘“ Never fear, nurse, I shall do very well; and if I die, so | 
much the better; who is there to care for me now?” 

‘But the dear children, ma’am, oh, think of them!” 

“T have, nurse. I will tell you now. There.is a letter in 
my desk, to be opened after my death. I have written what I 
wish done about my children.” 

‘1m glad, indeed, to hear that, ma’am; and T’ll wish you 
good-bye in comfort now. But, dear mistress, if you would 
only look up and trust m God to help you, I should feel more 
happy about you, I should indeed.” | 

Lucey shook hands with the faithful creature who had thus 
timidly ventured to direct her thoughts upwards; but there 
was no response, and so the mistress and servant parted to 
meet no more on earth. 
| | | To be continued.) 
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Epveation AND -rich have not so great an 
advantage over the poor, in respect of education, as is commonly supposed. 
The ways of Providence are not so unequal after all. The young oak, that 
is nurtured in the green-house, will never become the monarch of the woods 
onthe exposed hill-side. There are parasitical plants that stunt and choke 
‘ , the tree they seem to shelter. Men so brought up are too often deficient 
im in elasticity of intellect; their minds have no spring ; and they frequently 
‘want that moral quality which breathes life and vigour into all the 
intellectual faculties, the absence of which no others can compensate, even 
by their presence in excess; I mean that unflinching determination not to 


be borne down by difficulties, that enduring perseverance not to be over- 
mastered by defeat.—Booth, 
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Half-bours with the Celescope. 


No. V.—THE PLANETS. 


(Continued) 


OursipE the orbit of Mars a number of small planetary 
bodies revolve, which, although they cannot be said to come 
within the range of a small telescope, are yet of so much 
astronomical interest as to demand at least a passing notice. 
The first of their number was discovered on the Ist of January, 
1801, by Piazzi, who gave it the name of Ceres; and in 


March, 1802, Dr. Olbers discovered the second, which he 
called Pallas. In 1804 Mr. Harding announced the discovery 


of Juno, and Olbers detected the fourth in 1807. No further 
addition was made to their number until a lapse of thirty- 
eight years, when Professor Hencke discovered the fifth ; and 
in 1847 the sixth also, since which date every year has added 
to the list, though in unequal proportions. Thus two were 
discovered in the years 1851, 1859, and 1863; four in 1853 
and 1855; five in 1856, 1858, 1860, and 1862; six in 1854; 
eight in 1852 and 1857; and no fewer than ten in 1861. On 
the 2nd of February in the present year, the eightieth member 
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of this group was discovered by Mr. Pogson, at the Madras 
Observatory, and on the 2nd of May another was detected by 
the same eminent observer, making the total number known 
up to that date, eighty-one. The diameter of Pallas, the 
largest of them, is only 670 miles, so that the few that are 
visible with ordinary means appear simply as minute and 
unimportant stars, though with high powers and large 
apertures, their discs may be readily perceived. Much has 
been advanced concerning them, in support or contradiction 
of a theory that they are fragments of a planet which once 
revolved in the space which they now occupy; but although 
much may be said im favour of this idea, the majority of 
_ scientific men now incline to the belief that they are individual | 
planetary bodies. 

_ But we must now pass on to Jupiter, the next in order, the 
largest, and to persons possessed of instruments of small 
power perhaps the most interesting of all the planets. More 
than twenty times the actual diameter of Mars, and with an 
_ apparent diameter averaging more than six times greater, the 
dise of Jupiter is very readily defined; a magnifying power of 
forty times is sufficient to detect the markings upon it, and 
with less than half that his satellites may, under ordinary 
circumstances, be easily observed; indeed, there are instances 
upon record of two of their number having been seen with 
the naked eye. As the distance of this planet from us varies 
from 400 millions to 690 millions of miles, his apparent 
diameter varies proportionately ; but when farthest from us it 
never appears less than, 1-60th that of the moon, whilst at our 
nearest approach, it is Increased by nearly one-half. Perhaps 
the first thing that will strike the observer is the fact that the 
planet’s disc‘is not a circle, but that it bulges out considerably 
at its equator and is flattened at its poles, just as is the case 
with our earth in a somewhat less degree and from a similar 
cause. Across the disc, in a direction nearly parallel to its 
equator, several distinct belts or streaks of a dusky hue are 
generally to be seen, although they frequently change in 
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number, appearance, and precise position. With high powers 
they may often be noticed to be broken in places, to branch 
out, or to be more or less mottled, whilst a careful observation 
of the most marked portions will reveal the fact that they 
travel across the disc and reappear upon the opposite edge at 
regular intervals, conclusively proving the planet’s axial 
rotation, which is performed in a little less than ten hours. 
From the general appearance, changeable character, and 
relative positions of the belts, it is highly probable that they 
are the effect of clouds in the planet’s atmosphere, which 
would preserve such a comparative parallelism in consequence 
of currents similar to our trade winds, but rendered more 
permanent by the greater velocity of rotation. According to 
this theory the brighter portions of the disc are clouds, the 
darker belts being the actual body of the planet, seen tprougm 
intervals of clearer sky. 

Still more interesting is it to watch the motions of the 
satellites, which are four in number, as-they revolve around 
their primary. They are usually distinguished by the nu- 
merical order of their distance from the planet: the Ist, or 
nearest to him, performing its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 
274 min.; the 2nd in 3 days, 13 hours, 144 min.; the 3rd, 
which is. larger than either of the 
7 days, 3 hours, 424 min.; and the 4th in 16 days, 16 hours, 
32min. From our oanition we see their orbits nearly edge- 
ways, so that their motion appears to us as one simply back- 
wards and forwards within certain limits, alternately passing 
in front of or behind the planet’s disc. In the former case, — 
with an instrument of considerable power, they may be clearly — 
_ perceived during their transit; but much less adequate means 
will be sufficient to show the transits of their shadows as small 
but very perceptible black spots crossing the disc. We have 
frequently seen this phenomenon in the case of the 1st and 3rd 
satellites with a telescope of 2-inch aperture and a magnifying 
‘power of 70; and since the times of transit of both satellites 
and shadows are to be found in most astronomical almanacks, 
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our readers need be ‘at no loss to know when they occur. 
When Jupiter is in opposition with the sun—.e., when we 
occupy a position between the two—-both satellites and planet 
will, for obvious reasons, obsctiré their own shadows, so that 
in passifig behind his disc they appear simply to approach, 
touch, and‘ be occulted by it, their reappearance occurring in 
contact ‘also; but when he is otherwise situated, they either 
enter his Rindow before, or continue to be obscured by it after 
their occultation. In ‘the former casé, we cin observe the 
whole progress of their total eclipse, ‘and in the latter we can 
as distinctly seo them emerge from the shadow, usually at a 
‘distance from the planet’s disc, which varies according to’ his 
position with respect to'ourselves and the sun. These eclipses 
are astronomical occurrencds of the greatest: importance ; for 
since the satellite disappears. in consequened of*an actual loss 
of light, apart from occultation by a néater body, and in no 


| way dependent’ ifpon terréstrial citcuimstances, its disappear- 


ance occtrs oliservers everywhere ‘at’ the same moment, so 
that by comparing the’ Greenwich ‘computed time of the 
ocourrence with the local‘time of its observation, a mariner or 
traveller can at once ‘determine thé amount of his longitude 
east or west by simply reckoning fifteen degrees for every hour 
fast or slow. ‘This being 4 valuable.a means of obtaining a 
_ knowledge of longitude at sea, the exact time of both dis- 
appearance and reappearance of éach satellite is calculated to 
the tenth of a second, and published three years in advance in 
the “‘Nautical Almanack.”’ Of course, in consequence of these 
frequent obscurations, it is not often that all four satellites can 
be seen at the same time ; and although they can never all be 
eclipsed at once, on a few rare occasions, on account of both - 
eclipses and transits, the planet has been seen apparently 
without any. Their relative positions, however, constantly 
and perceptibly change from hour to hour. Sometimes they 
may all be seen ranged on the same side of the planet’s disc, 
the third being conspicuous for its brightness, whilst the 
occultation of one by another is an occasional though some- — 
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what rare occurrence. At the present time Jupiter is not very 
favourably situated for observation, and is rapidly becoming 
less so. On the 1st of the present month (September) he sets 
at 7.15 p.., and on the 28th at 5.45 P.m.; he will arrive in 
- conjunction with the sun on the 30th of next month, and 
during November and December his satellites will be in- 
visible on account of the strength of the surrounding twilight. 
At the beginning of next year he will be visible as a morning 
star, and will next be in opposition with the sun on June 
15th, 1865, at 6.58 a.m. 

Saturn, the next in order of the planets, will require higher 
powers to define its peculiarities, for although its diameter is 
only one-fifth less than that of Jupiter, its least distance from 
us is nearly double, and its average apparent diameter is 
rather less than one-half. The disc of this planet is crossed 
by belts similar to those of Jupiter, though broader and less 
strongly marked; but his chief interest consists in his rings, 
with the telescopic appearance of which no doubt most of our 
readers have been made familiar by means of engravings, one 
of which appears at the head of the present paper. To see 
the ring, as such, an instrument of 2-inch aperture; magnifying 
seventy times, is sufficient; this will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, enable a practised eye to see the opening between the: 
Ting and the planet, the shadow of the ball upon the ring, and 
that of part of the ring upon the ball, as well as two, or 
possibly three, of the satellites; but the last being rather a 
severe test for both eyesight and instrument, an increase. of 
both aperture and power is desirable. The exterior diameter 
of the outer bright ring is calculated to be 176,418 miles, and 
the interior diameter of the inner bright ring is 117,339 miles,. 
making the united breadth of all the bright rings, including — 
the spaces between them, 29,534 miles, whilst their thickness 
does not exceed 250 miles. Being so extremely thin, and beitig 
situated at so great a distance from us, it will be obvious that 
under three circumstances the ring may become invisible to 
us: first, when its edge is turned towards the sun and is alone | 
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illuminated; second, when the edge is turned towards the 


earth ; and third, when the earth and the sun are on opposite 


sides of its plane, at which time the unillumined side will bo — 


presented to us; but though we should not see the ring, we 
might in either case be made aware of its presence by means 
of itsshadow. The last disappearances occurred in November, 


1861, and in January, May, and August, 1862, upon each of 


which occasions its existence could be detected by powerful 
instruments; but in April, 1833, its disappearance is said to 
have been complete. Its northern surface is now turned 
towards us, and as during the next five years the relative 
position of its plane will become less oblique, the apparent — 
opening of the ring will steadily increase during that period, 


_ and after attaining a maximum will as slowly close up again 


until the year 1876, when the next disappearance takes place. 
Within the bright rings there is one of semi-luminous appear- 
ance, the breadth of which is estimated at 6,350 miles, its 
inner edge being only 7,460 miles from the body of the planet. | 

The satellites of Saturn, eight in number, are for the most 
part difficult of observation. The three nearest to him, Mimas, 
Enceladus, and Tethys, are so small and so near to the ring, 
that only the most powerful instruments will reveal them ; the 
next two, Dione and Rhea, require very good instruments to 
show them ; Titan, the sixth, is the largest and most con- 
spicuous; Hyperion, the seventh, is very faint and difficult of 
detection, being, in fact, the last one discovered ; and Japetus, 
the eighth and outermost, maybe seen without much difficulty, 


on account of his greater distance from the bright body and 
Ting of the planet. Of course, during their revolution they 


transit the disc, and are eclipsed just in the same manner as 


the satellites of Jupiter, but, from their much greater difficulty 


of observation, these phenomena are, pipes speaking, 
comparatively 
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Ghe Rooks of Pondon. 


- Tur rook is an aristocratic and almost an ecclesiastical 
bird ; he loves the grand domains of our old nobility, and is 
quite at home among the ancient gravestones of country 
churchyards; oaks and yews, beeches and chesnuts, with 
a weight of centuries on their wide-spreading branches, 
especially attract him, while he is repelled by modern build- 
ings and sapling trees. The taller the trees, and the more 
abundant the leafage, there look for the best rookery. Even 
in the day-time these birds delight in shade, and they seem 
most to luxuriate in time-honoured possessions when the 
evening sunbeams are kissing the dark foliage, and the 
shadows of the vast trunks whose green heads they tenant 
grow longer and longer. Then the continuous ‘‘ Caw-caw’”’ 
of a thousand birds, made musical by combination (for the 
single note is discordant), sounds like a at hymn through 
the gathering mists of night. 

There is a fine rookery at Holland Park, Kensington. Its 
origin dates back several hundred years, when .the loéality 
was far removed from ‘‘noise and smoke,” and now the 
irresistible influence of habit, season after season, peoples the 
verdant avenues with the same sooty-feathered race. There 
will they remain, till the advancing steps of innovation cover 
the pleasant acres with bricks and mortar, and drive away for 
ever the rural divinities which have so long presided there. 

The rook is a gregarious, femiliar bird. It often affects the 
vicinity of populous towns, seeks the neighbourhood of man, 
and is not scared even by the most smoky atmosphere. This — 
bird may be found over a great part of Europe, but is 
nowhere more common than in Great Britain. Ina northerly 
progress the rooks decrease, for wooded and cultivated lands 
are congenial to them. There are none in Orkney, Shetland, 
Guernsey, or Jersey. They are scarce in Sweden, Denmark, 
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Russia, and Northern Asia. In Italy the rook is a permanent 
inhabitant, while over the Oontinent it is only migratory. It 
has been. met with in China and Japan. Rooks feed princi- 
pally on grain and insects, and amply repay the farmer for 
his seed by clearing the ground of wireworms and the larve 
of the cockchafer, which are frequently styled rook-worms ; 
and the birds will follow the plough-tail to gather them up. 
In May and June, when the young begin to fly, they may be 
traced among the horse-chesnut and other trees, as they pick 
off the cockchafers in their winged state. Where these birds 
have been inconsiderately destroyed on account of. suspected 
damage, a total failure of the crops has often followed. They 
deposit in their stick nests four or five greenish eggs, blotched ° 
with brown spots, which are occasionally foisted upon the 
ignorant as plovers’ eggs. Yet a rook’s egg is very palatable, - 
and young rooks make an excellent pie—scarcely inferior, | 
indeed, to pigeons. The male is attentive to the female rook 
while sitting, and feeds her carefully. Both assiduously 

_ supply the newly-fledged birds. In the building season they 

often quarrel about their nests, and frequently visit the nest 

trees in autumn, on their way to roost at a distance, for the 
_ purpose of repairing their old nests, that they may be fit for 
incubation in early spring. Herons and rooks sometimes have 
deadly feuds respecting nest trees. Dr. Heysham gives an 
account of such a battle at Dallam Tower, Westmoreland. 
Some old oaks tenanted by herons being lopped, they endea- 
voured to occupy a grove where there was a colony of rooks. 
‘The herons got the better, and at length the struggle was 
settled by the rooks and herons ns the opposite 
sides of the plantation, 

The rook has the power of imitating the crow’s note, is very 
docile, easily learns amusing tricks, and is capable of strong 
attachment. It will mimic the jackdaw’s cry and the bark of 
a dog so closely as to escape detection. White, in the 
“* History of Selborne,” says, “‘ A friend had two milk-white © 
rooks in one nest. A carter finding them, while yet unable 
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to fly, destroyed them, much to the owner’s regret, for they 
were a great curiosity. I saw these birds, and was surprised 
to find that their bills, legs, feet, and claws were milk-white.”’ 
These were, no doubt, albinoes; but often birds originally of 
a light colour become black in a few months. The white 
birds are mostly small and weak, and the ordinary black- 
feathered flock will not suffer the intrusion of a white rook 
among them. 
There are various ancient plantations in England where 
rooks have been continuously located for many hundreds of 
years. There was a famous rookery in Carlton House 
Gardens; but when, in 1827, the trees were cut down, the 
rooks emigrated to a plantation at the back of New Street, 
Spring Gardens.. The departure of these birds from their old 
domicile was celebrated in a song by Tom Hudson, begin- 
ung 


“ Now the old rooks have lost their places.” 
The singular instinct which led them to provide the best sub- 
stitute for their lost homes was much admired at the time, and 
was argued upon as a proof that, in their case, new circum- 
stances elicited new capabilities... There is a rookery near 
Kensington Palace. Taking a long stride into the heart of 
the City, we find a rookery in the south burial-ground of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Tower Street. Before the old church 
was pulled down, there were at least twenty nests; and the 
kindly parish officers annually supplied them with osier twigs 
and other necessaries for constructing their homes. When 
the church was removed, in 1817, the disturbed rooks took 
refuge at the tower of London, and rather ambitiously built 
in the White Tower. Yet they were unable to reconcile 
themselves to the change; and no sooner had the workmen 
left their former haunt, than they returned to their ancient 
quarters. In 1849, the kindness of the authorities was again 
extended to them, their nest-making being aided by Mr. 
Crutchley, the assistant-overseer. They built in some vener- 
able plane. trees. 
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A few large elm-trees, in the college garden, behind the 
Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctors’ Commons, formerly sheltered 
a colony of rooks. I fear they no longer flourish there, but 
whether they have been pensioned off, like some of their legal 
neighbours, I am unable to say. | 

Here is an interesting extract from -_ Smee’s book, 
Instinct and Reason,’’ 1850 :— | 
‘*'We have rooks in the very centre of London, on a noble 
plane-tree that grows at the corner of Wood Street, Cheap- 
side. ‘There are now (May, 1850) signs of four nests in that 
tree, but 1 am unable to state whether they have reared their 
young in that locality. Rooks, however, build in the crowns 
surmounting the highest pinnacles of the turrets of the Tower 
of London; and there is another rookery in Gray’s Inn 

Gardens. Pigeons have lately taken to build on the tops of 

the pillars of the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange ; 

so that London can boast of three kinds of birds which rear | 

their young—viz., sparrows, pigeons, and rooks. We have 

every year a robin or two at Finsbury Circus, but they do not 

build; and we are frequently favoured with a visit from | 

starlings.”’ 

Swallows, swifte, said martins have ceased to visit the City, 
though they are not unfrequently seen in its vicinity. Martins’ 

nests have been noticed in Goswell Street, and on Islington 

Green. The redbreast is sometimes met with in Farringdon 

Street and Ludgate Hill. Perhaps the swallow dislikes the 

shape of the modern chimney-pots, which, having conical or 

contracted tops, are not inviting for nests. It is thought that 

London gardens suffer more from insects than those in the 

=P on account of the small number of insect-destroying 

now resident here: Why are they so scarce? Is it the 
‘coer the increasing density of the houses, or the want of 
trees and food? Birds live and thrive in cages in the closest 
neighbourhoods; canaries readily breed in confinement—but 
in those cases the question of food does not arise. | 
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- The crow, the raven, and the rook are long-lived birds, and. 
when they are permitted to exhaust the lease of existence 
given them by nature, they probably count more years than 
man, with his threescore and ten, or even up to a century. 
Can we guess at the autobiography of a patriarchal raven-— 
one of those, for instance, which roost on the crown of the 
loftiest pinnacle of the Tower? Think of his speculations, 
when, with a well-filled gizzard, he sits in the sunlight 
meditating on past events ; how he was hatched in the time of 
the Conqueror, roosted on an old yew on the spot where Battle 
Abbey "was built; migrated thence to a graveyard in the 
vicinage, remarkable for its ancient elms, and thrived there, 
birdling and bird, about 300 years; then, when the church 
was destroyed by a sudden and dreadful fire,” took refuge 
in the suburbs of London, and was domiciled in a plane-tree 
at Whitechapel, till the rotting trunk was grubbed up, and 
the Tower pinnacles became his final f&bode, where he hopes 
to end his chequered days in peace. Or let us make an obser- 
vation of that venerable rook, perched so cosily (as we have 
often seen him) on the top branches of the plane at the corner 
of Wood Street. He seems an inquisitive sort of fowl, and 
when on his watch is, doubtless, laying in stores of anecdote 
to amuse Mrs. Rook when they meet. My Lord Mayor and 
his aldermanic satellites pass by—what says our feathered 
philosopher? ‘‘Caw.’’ <A volunteer rifle regiment, en grande 
tenue, hurries past—with hearts, like their equipments, bran- 
new. What remark does our clawed student of humanity 
make? ‘Oaw.’? A Stock Exchange Croesus rolls by in a 
carriage appropriately resplendent with guilding. Does that 
wise old rook envy him? By no means. He continues the 
cool ejaculation, ‘‘Caw.’? A ragged sexagenarian pauper has 
‘just got a gift loaf at the union, and is fain to munch it as he 
_ drags himself along. Does the bird pity him? Not in the 
least ; or certainly not more than his fellow-men, though this 
time his ‘‘Caw, caw” sounds more tremulous than usual. In 
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sober truth, our rook in his high pa is elevated above such 
sublunary mattérs :— 


“ Ho soos that this great roundabout, 
The troubles of this earthly ball, 
Is no concern of his at all, — 
And says—what saith he P—‘ Caw’ "’ 


Lonpon Scenes and 


Christian Effort xmong the Gipsies. 


In the year 1827, in the ancient city of Winchester, outside 
the assize court, and seated on the ground, were an old anda 
very young woman, whose dark complexions showed them to 
belong to the gipsy race. ‘Two children, one about three 
years, and the other but fourteen days, old, were under their 
care, the baby in the arms of the elder woman, the other little 
one vainly trying to console its poor weeping mother. Inside 
the court a héartrending scene had just been enacted. A 
criminal—the father of these children, and the husband of the 


younger woman—had just been condemned to death for horse- 


stealing, pleading hard but in vain for mercy, for his wife's 
sake, for his baby’s sake, for God’s sake. No. The judge 
had said, ‘I cannot; you should have thought of your wife 
and child before. Officers, remove the prisoner.” 

The scene, both inside and outside the court, had been wit- 
nessed by a godly minister, Mr. Crabb, of Southampton; and 


his attention was thus first directed to the wretched and 


heathenish condition of this strange people. He was moved 
by an earnest desire to seek their good; and the more he 
thought about it, the more they appeared to deserve his deep 
commiseration, and to move him to strive for their ameliora- 
tion. A few weeks afterwards he met again with the old 
woman, and he invited her and her daughter-in-law, the 


. widow of the condemned gipsy, to call at his house; and, as 


the result of this visit, they consented to place the elder of the 
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two children, and a granddaughter of the old woman’s—the 
child of another of her daughters, whose husband had been 
_ transported—with him. Having kept them in his own house 
for some few days, to accustom them to some little extent to 
the habits of civilized life, he put them in his infant-school, . 
where they were digciplined and taught to read. 

The gipsy women being satisfied with what Mr. Crabb was 
thus doing, soon afterwards induced some of their acquaint- 
ance to entrust him with the further chargp of three others, 
who were also sent to the school. As he howd consider- 
able aptitude for learning, he began to deyise some plan by 
which, with God’s blessing, these outcasts, for whose souls 
none seemed to care, might be more largely and permanently 
helped. Having no means of his own, he spoke to his friends 
about it, and entered into correspondence with the Rev. 
Charles Hyatt, the then secretary of the Home Missionary 

Society, with a view to ascertain what had been previously . 
attempted or done on their behalf. The reply he received 
- showed that no organized effort was then in existence, and 
that beyond some few occasional personal attempts, not alto- | 
gether without pleasing evidences of good accomplished, no 
response had been made by the religious public to the appeals 
made for help in the ‘Home Mission” and “ Evangelical” 
Magazines some years before. One or two replies to other 
letters he had sent were such as to damp his generous ardour, 
the writers expressing their conviction that the strong arm of 
the law was the only means by which such wandering, disso- 
— lite people could be brought into a better condition. 

Nothing daunted, and having met with a few friends who — 
were willing to act with him as a committee, he proceeded to 
collect funds, and to attempt to arouse the sympathy of 
Christian people on their behalf. It having been ascertained 
that Shirley Common and other places near Southampton 
_ Were resorted to by the gipsies as camping-grounds, a suitable 
missionary was employed to go amongst them; and thus, in 
about two years, some twenty adults and children were 
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brought under religious and moral instruction. Six women — 
of this number had been induced to give up their wandering 
life, and to take up their abode in Southampton, earning their 
living in such work as was suited to their powers, thus helping 
in supporting their families, and paying for their rent and 
clothing. Four boys were apprenticed to suitable trades, and 
the younger children sent to school; the committee through- 
out being desirous of so acting as gradually to withdraw them 
from their restless habits of life, and in doing so to avoid, as 
far as possible, the evils resulting from gratuitous charity, 
inciting them to labour for their own subsistence, and encou- 
raging their personal efforts. Working patiently thus for five 
years, the committee sought, but with no great success, to 
induce other districts to follow their example, and to employ 
missionaries to visit the gipsy tents and give them instruction. 
_ Mr. Crabb, in the year 1831, visited the Epsom race-course, 
and being introduced by one of their number to the gipsies 
there assembled, told them he had travelled a hundred miles . 
to see them; and having won their confidence, sat down 
amongst them to tell them the way to heaven. A strange 
congregation, to them, a strange sermon, delivered from a 
strange pulpit—none other than a washing-tub turned bottom 
upwards, and covered with a shawl. 

These efforts now began to be extensively known among 
the gipsy tribe all over the country, and it was important that 
the interest thus created should be kept alive. An annual 
gathering was determined on, at which the reformed gipsies 
and their friends who might be disposed to come, might hear 
what was doing, and intended to be don, for their good. 

On these occasions, which were continued for some eighteen 
years, crowds of this singular race, from all parts of the 
country, with their caravans and carts drawn by broken-down 
horses, donkeys, and ponies, might be seen wending their way 
toward Mr. Crabb’s residence at Southampton. As they 
arrived, they were admitted into an adjoining field, where 
they encamped. These mectings were always interesting and 
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satrestive.- Mr. Crabb opened them with a hymn, then 
prayed with and addressed them. After the address, letters 
were read from persons interested in their cause who resided — 
at a distance, and the service closed. Some time was then 

allowed for more private and personal talk with them, and 
then dinner, consisting of beef, vegetables, and plum-pudding, 
was announced. These substantial tokens of friendly regard 
disposed of, blankets and warm clothing were distributed, and 
Bibles given to such as did not previously possess them. It 
is stated as a remarkable fact, that most of the gipsies were 
found to be so ignorant as to have no idea of a future state of 


existence, 


These anniversaries did great good in breaking down the 
prejudices of the gipsies, and in stirring up other Christians 
besides those at Southampton to go and do likewise. Among 
these, the Rev. John West, rector of Chettle, in Dorsetshire, 
erected two cottages, in each of which he put a gipsy family, 
and placed their children in his parish school. Similar efforts 
were elsewhere made, but great difficulty was found to arise 
in placing these vagrant children in association with others in 
the ordinary schools. To meet these objections, it was deter- 
mined to collect funds and erect a school for gipsy children ; 
and a considerable sum of money having been raised, and a 
suitable site, at. Farnham, near Blandford, obtained, on the 
24th of July, 1845, the first stone of the Gipsy Asylum and 
Industrial School was laid. A large assembly, including 
many of those whose benefit was thus sought, came together, 
and the ceremony was performed by an aged and reformed 
gipsy, who, in a short speech, very simply and earnestly 
addressed those who were thus met. Then Mr. Crabb spoke; 
and then a venerable gipsy woman fervently gave expression, 
on behalf of her race and herself, to her thankfulness to God, 
and his people for what had been accomplished, in her case. 
and that of others, and for what the proceedings of os day 
gave promise of in the future. . 


It is grievous, however, to say, that the Farnham Institu- 
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tion does not seem to have been supported as it deserved, for 
- during the six years following its erection only forty-six 
children were admitted. The annual gatherings at South- 
ampton ceased, and the interest excited by Mr. Crabb’s labours 
passed away with his death, in 1851; and though we believe 
a missionary is still employed among this strange people, no 
systematic effort commensurate with the greatness of the work 
~ appears to be at present carried on. 


Curious Facts respecting Plants. 


Tae Papyrus or Byblus plant, so famous for the valuable 
writing material which it furnished to the ancients, has 
been discovered growing in the regions of the Upper Nile. 
On this a recent writer observes,—‘‘ The Byblus rush was 
once so common on the banks of the Nile, that Ovid assigned 
the epithet papyrifer (papyrus-bearing) to that holy river. 

_ Nor was the plant itself esteemed less holy, inasmuch as it 

was used by the Egyptian priests for the ornamentation of 
their statues and temples, and for a frequent model of 
columns, and as a representation in the ancient hiero- 
glyphics. But of late years travellers have not found any of 
it in the Lower Nile and its adjacent waters; and thus has 
been confirmed these words of Isaiah (xix. 7), ‘‘ The paper 
reeds by the brooks . . . shall wither, be driven away, and 
be no more.” 

In the drying « of the pods of Leguminous, or bean-like plants, 
there is considerable watery evaporation ; and a careful inves- 
tigator, Professor Church, has been making search for the 
pores or openings through which the water transudes. He 
has discovered that it does not pass through the walls of the 
pod, but that there exists in the common bean, and in other 

species of the same ~~ (ane) which he has examined, a 
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minute oval opening near one end of the line of junction of the 
two valves. The object of this simple and beautiful expedient 
is obvious. Were water to accumulate within the pod its valves. 
would be forced asunder, and the seeds would be cast out 
before they had ripened. But by the above means they are. 
retained in the pod until the proper time for their — 
has arrived. 

Another interesting evidence of desinn comes to us from the: 
Polar regions. It appears that the plants of Spitzbergen are. 
all perennial. ‘‘ Itis well known,”’ says the ‘‘ Popular Science 
- Review,” “that organic substances decay very slowly in the: 
Arctic regions. A wooden grave-cup, raised half a century 
ago, looks as though it were of yesterday; and the dry 
remains of the previous year’s growth of plants stand almost 
unchanged beside the new shoots of the perennial root. One 
may, indeed, almost say, that stones and minerals decay more: 
speedily in these regions than organic substances. But why 
are the plants all perennial? The reason is obvious. It 
entirely depends, so to speak, on wind and weather, whether 
a plant can produce ripe seed during the short summer. No 
doubt they generally do so; but if in any year they failed, 
plants having an annual root must of necessity be lost, while. 
the continued existence of the species with perennial roots. 
would be secured.” | 
_ The above illustrations of the truth of sacred prophecy, and 

of the wisdom of the Creator, may probably interest the 
readers of the ‘‘ Youth’s Magazine.”’ 


W. H. G. 


Envy, an Itt-naturrp Vict.—Envy is an ill-natured vice, and is made 
up of meanness and malice. It wishes the force of coodness to be strained 
and the measure of happiness to be abated. It laments over prosperity, 
and sickens at the sight of health, It oftentimes wants spirit as well as _ 
good nature.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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ests to Think about. 


“ Beware lest any spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit.”—Cor, i ii. 8. 


“Ler us keep a fast hold of the reality of the Bible. He 
that takes it from us takes our all; for the heart of man needs 
and will have realities, and the more palpable and substantial 
they are the better. An incarnate God that can be appre- — 
hended by my thoughts and laid hold of by my affections; a 
surety that allowed himself, in the literal sense of the words, 
to be judged and punished in my stead; a special Providence 
that numbers the hairs of my head; a local heaven, peopled 
with visible and tangible forms; a conscious personal existence 
after death, and a reunion of the soul and its earthly 
partner, the body; these are some of the realities which my 
necessity loudly calls for, and without which my heart can 
never be satisfied. For all-too real is the misery that weighs 
me down, the sin that burdens my conscience, and the death 
that clings to my very nature, that aught should prove to me 
‘a source of joy which is not as firm.and solid in its texture. 
Can a paper shield avert the arrow that flies.at my heart? 
No; I must have one of solid brass. Can a painted banquet 
appease my hunger? No; I must have substantial food if 
I am to have: my life preserved and not my wants cruelly 
mocked. I for one know exactly what I want, and am con- 
tent to leave the chaff and husks of this world’s wisdom to 
those who feel no need of stronger nourishment. My taste is 
for the solid realities of Bible truth. I confess that where I 
hear voices from the sky above, or see divine appearances in 
corporeal form, or the heaven opened as over the head of the 
martyr Stephen, that my heart in such cases finds its true 
satisfaction, and that the more palpable and substantial the 
things of a future life show to my sight, the more gladly do 
I bid them welcome. I love the hopes that can be seen in 
broad daylight and fake root in history, and I hold by such 
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demonstrations of the immortality of the soul and of a life 
to come as was given in the ascent of Elijah in the chariot of 
fire.”’—Krummacher. 


“Words of Wisdom.” 


Axziity.—The Holy Spirit can give to every man ability. Who made 
Bezaleel an ingenious artist, David a poet and harpist, Solomon an 
architect, Gideon a judge and general? That Spirit which continually 
reveals itself in an unlimited variety of effects, and not seldom exercises 
also upon the mere humanity of its adopted children such an astonishing 
influence.—Arummacher. 

Unsteapiness.—It is not for want of holy resolutions and heavenly 
inflwences that men are not saved, but through their own unsteadiness ; 
they do not persevere, they forget the necessity of continuing in prayer, 
and thus the Holy Spirit is grieved, departs from them, and leaves them to 
their own darkness and hardness of heart. When we consider the 
heavenly influences which many receive who draw back to perdition, and 
the good fruits which for a time they bore, it is blasphemy to say they 
had no genuine or saving grace. They had it, they showed it, they trifled 
with it, and sinned against it, and therefore are lost.—Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Re.iciovs Trutu.—The truths of religion, when known, confer strength 
and impress a right direction on the mind, discipline it for the acquire- 
ment of lower and useful science, and shed a steady light on almost every 
other kind of knowledge in which society can be interested; at once 
fixing in the mind the standard of right judgment on every moral subject, 
and the principles which impel man to active usefulness. 2 it Richard 
Watson. 
_ Aruetsm.—I desire the Atheist to produce, from all the wisdom of the 

earth, so pure a system of practical morality—a code of ethics more 
sublime in its conception, more simple in its means, more happy and more 
powerful in its operation, and if he cannot do so, I then say to him, ‘* Oh, 
in the name of your own darling policy, filch not its guide from youth, its 
shield from manhood, and its crutch from age.” —Phillips. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 


37. Jeroboam’s idolatrous services were intended to keep the poople of 
‘ Israel from the temple services at Jerusalem (1 Kings xii. 26—28), 
Under what king of am vel did the people attond the feast of the 
Passover f 

38. In 2 Sam. v. 18, we are told that David had “sons and daughters,’ 
but only one of his daughters i is ever named in the Bible. What was ‘i 
name 

59. Eliab, the son of Jesse (1 Sam, xvi. 6), was: the father-in-law of 
Rehoboam, king of Judah. How does this appear from Scripture ? 

40. Several names in Luke iv. 26, 27, are unlike those given in the 
corresponding history in the Old Testament. How are they there called} 


Arithmetical Questions. 


28. London stands on an area of 122 square miles. Find the side of a 
square equal in area to the’ surface of London. 

29. The diameter of the earth is eae} miles. What is its circum- 
ference 

$0. Pure water is composed of two gases, oxygen and hy droge m, in such 
proportions that the weight of the former is to that of the latter as 16 
to 2. What is the w aia of each in 1,000 ounces of water ? 


Anstwers to Scripture Questions (September). 


33. It will be seen from. Gen. xxv. 17; Exod. vi. 16, 20, that Ishmael, 
Levi, and Amram each lived 137 years. 

34. By comparing Gen. xxi. 5, with Gen. xxv. 26, we find that Abraham 
was 160 years old when Esau and Jacob were bora. 

35. Korah and Moses were cousins, for their fathers, Izhar and Ameen 
were brothers (Exod. vi. 18, 20, 21). 

36. Samuel is the only one who mentions Bedan among the judges of 


Israel (1 Sam. xii. 11). 


Answers to Arithmetical Questions (September) 
25. A peal of thunder heard 13 seconds after the flash of lightning was 
seen would have travelled 2°782 miles. 


26. A wheel one yard in diameter would turn 66, “e times in going 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh. 


27. In 1862, 2.576 ~~ 2,645 Scotch, and 3,107 Irish, onigee to 


British North America. te OC 64 
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Now ready, October 1st, 


THE INSTRUMENTS: WHAT TO TEACH. A Lecture 
delivered before the Members of the Sunday School Union Traini 
Class. By W. H. Grosser, B.Sc., F.G.S., of the Sunday Sch 
Union Committee. Author of “Tllusirative Teaching,” ‘“ Bible 
Months,” &c. Price 4d., paper covers. | 
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PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 
8vo, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts, as under:— 


1. Look. 9. The Rash Swimmer. 

2. “Ready for the Journey.” |} 10. **it never dries up.”’ 

3. A Mother’s Faith. | 11. The Two Christs. 

4. The Influence of a Bad Book. | 12. Which do you choose? 
4. Be Prompt. : | 13. Mary and her Umbrella. 
6. “Forward!” 14. Running down-hill. 

7. “Not Next Sunday, Sir.” 15. Tiw Patal Resolve. 


8. To-morrow. 16. Almost saved! . 


PICTURE LEAVES. 
Second Series. Price 6d. per 100. 24 sorts. | 
The First Serves, containing Nos. 1 to 30, price 6d. per 100, assorted. 


PACKETS OF PICTURE LEAVES. 
250 assorted in one Packet, 1s. 
These “ Handbills” and “ Leaves” are admirably adapted for distribu- 
tion by the wayside, on the sea-shore, or in the Sunday School, and 
among the young generally. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION LIBRARY. - 


Zo the end of the year 1864, the Library and Reading Room will be open daily 
from Twelve to Two o'clock, in addition to the customary hours of from 
Three to Ten o clock. 


This arrangement is intended to meet the case of those subscribers to 
' ‘whom it may be convenient to change books in the middle of the day. 


N.B.— Closed from Two io Three o'clock, 
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SEASIDE VISITORS AND OTHERS. 


Just Published. 
PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 


Svo, 10d. per 100, assorted. conlaininy Sixtecn Sorts, us under :— 


1. Look. The itash Swunmer. 
2. ** Ready for the Journey.” 10. ** It never dries up.” 
3. A Mother's Faith, 1}. ‘The Two Christe. 
4. The Influence of a4 Bad Book. 12. Which do you choose F 
». Be Prompt. 13. Mi ary and her Umbrella. 
Forward!" 14. Running down-hill. 
7. * Not Next Suna: iv, Su The Fatal Resolve. 
‘To-morrow. lo. Almost saved ! 
Recentiy assued, Second Neries o} 


PICTURE LEAVES. 


Price 6d. per 100. 


31. Robert Raikes; G2, How Sunday 13. 

Schools began, $4. 

Thomas Chalmers. 45. 

33. William Greentield. 

Speckleback and her Chickens. 

oo. Our Baby. | 45. 
36. Thank God tor this Doll. | 4, 

aj. W hy the Bible don t tell of), 
38. The Heron. 

39. The Ant-euter. 

40. Isaac Watts. — 53. 

41. The Finger-post. a4 


12: Ele phi int Hunting 


The First Series, conitatining Nos. 1 to 30, price 6d. pey 100, assorted. 


sorts 


Charlie and Jeatie. 

Down in a Coal Mine. 
Perseverance. 

The Old Clock. 

The Compass? 

The Flannel Nightgown. 
What Children may do. 
Marv Ellen. 

Take care of the Heck. 
White Mice. - 

Benjamin West. 

The Garden full of Weeds. 


PACKETS OF PICTURE LEAVES. 


200 assorted in one Packet. Is. 


Chese ** Handbills” and “ Leaves” are admirably adapted for distribu- 
hon by the wavside, on the sea-shore, or in the Sunday School, and 


wauongthe young gencrally. 
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NOTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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OLIDAY time in the country—breakfast on the 
 table—the ladies of the family seated, ready to 
. > begin—three or four letters as yet unopened— 
and vour contributor, Mr. Editor, anticipating 
a quiet stroll somewhere in this pleasant neigh- 
| bourhood, free, for a time at least, from even 
your demands upon his poor powers. Letter 
number one, re-directed from home, a printed 
circular. Number two, from a friend, who 
hopes my leisure will do me good, and that the 
fine weather will last out my holiday. Good 
fellow, Jones, who has thus written. He is still 
detained in his dark den of an office somewhere 
in the City, yet hopes, most unselfishly, that 
I am enjoying. myself. Will thank him 
when I return; always liked him; like him 
still better for this. Number three from yourself, containing, 
amongst other things, this following clause:—‘‘ A fancy 
sketch will do. I imagine that you are just in the region for 
mspiration. If not too lazy, sit down on an old trunk, and 
write away.” | | 

‘Sit down on an old trunk, indeed,’’ I exclaim, not, I fear, 
in the pleasantest tones, and evidently to the surprise of my 
wife, who is Just pouring out the tea, and who, only hearing 
so much, and thinking to set me right, but in effect making 
confusion worse confounded, reminds me quite placidly that it 
is not possible, as we left the old trunk at home, and brought 
what few things we were likely to want (according to her 
notions, that is, on such subjects) in the new large oan be 
teau purchased expressly for this trip. 

‘‘No, no, my dear, you don’t understand, the trunk of a 
tree is meant;” aI confide to her the whole of my 
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trial—always, let me remind ypu, the best way, if you really 
want sympathy or he Ip. 
This absurd but well-meant remark of Mrs. P.’s had the 


effect, I am happy to say, of somewhat restoring my equa- . 


nimity ; ner in our subsequent stroll through the, woods, 
being haunted by the sense of something to be done for the 
magazine, 1 kept my eyes and éars open, and this lazy paper 
is the result. | 

The woods we visit extend over hill and dale for some five 
miles, and form in spring, a belt of loveliest green, giving a 
character to the landscape peculiarly attractive. Now, how- 
ever, thes "are Ue the: best, jor— 


far o'er hill ila le 
(yreen woods are hang: crins 
Autumn her many hues 
Siowly arranging: 
And o’er the smiling land, 
ruts, the countipss sand, 
Crod pours from open hand, 
With love unchanging. 


Here and there they spread themselves out, and extend’ 


through the green valley in which the river winds its course, 
stretching down to its very brink, so that the horses on the 
towing-path labour for awhile in their shade: while elsewhere 
the corn-fields, from which the last sheaves are fast being 
sathered, run up the rounded hill-sides, and lose themselves 
in the green margin of their beauty. The straight road by 
which we enter pierces them for a good mile or more, the 
perspective narrowing until, at the far end, the furzy common 
upon which it Opens looks like a TMrrow loophole through 
Which the lght enters, and the loaded wagon in the mid- 
distance is reduced to very lilliputian dimensions. As we 
trudge on, winding forest-paths diverge on either hand, more 
cool and shady even than the road ;jand into one of these we 
turn, and in its windings, treading its moss-grown carpet, 
soon lose all se nee of th © presence Ot hian. | 2 
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glossy coat, has this use at least, and that no mean one, 


me 
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To my mind there is something both soothing and solemn in 
this seclusion. How delicious this perfect calm; we do not 
care to talk. ‘‘ Rest and be thankful’’ might be more appro- 


priately inscribed here than that ugly, selfish announcement 


that trespassers will be prosecuted, which unpleasantly brings 
our meditations to a close. However, consoling ourselves with 
the fact that we have not passed through any gates, and that 
we are not doing any harm, we sit down awhile, and listen to 
the silence. That phrase looks strange now I have written it, 
and yet it describes our act; and as we listen we distinguish 
the hum of many insects, the chirping and singing of the birds, 
who at noontide even, in this leafy covert, find subjeet for 
their grateful song. High overhead the melancholy cooing of 
the wood-pigeon can be heard, and the whirr of his wings as 
he flies off in search of his mate. The Almighty seems 
to have delighted in the creation of varied forms of living, 
sentient beings. Jleaven and earth are full of lus glory; his 
wisdom and loving-kindness are over all his works. Some- 
times we wonder why things are as they are; ask their uses; 
speak of the lower forms of insect life as pests or nuisances. 
Are such questions and such expressions becoming? Is it not 
enough that God has formed these things for liumself, and in 
the luxuriant bounty of his love delights in their existence and 
enjovment. The so-called meanest thing that is, this little, 
dainty-looking fly, that has settled on my hand, no bigger than 
a pin’s head, with its wings of finest gossamer, and rich green 


to show me His wonder-working power, and placed here among 
the leaves, finds that which ministers to the enjoyment of its 
brief existence. Shady as is this retreat of ours, it 1s not 
sombre or gloomy; the sun penetrates, casting a golden giory 
on the leaves yonder, where the wood has been thinned, and 
as we look through and among the trees,’ the white stems of 
the beeches catch and reflect its light. Down below, little glades 
open; and among the faded and decaying remains of many pre- 
vious years’ foliage, with which the ground is everywhere 
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strewn, the slender stems and spreading fronds of beautiful 
ferns expose their graceful, verdant forms, while the ivy, with — 
its dark-green leaves, entwines itself in all directions about the 
trunks of the veteran oaks, and, running along the ground in 
pursuit of some fresh stalwart supporter, sends down its tiny 
rootlets, and decks the earth with its dark-green, star-like 
leaves. 

Passing on again in our walk, we are startled by the 
sudden fall, at no great distance from us, of a squirrel, who, 
disturbed probably by our approach, has attempted a leap too 
great for even. his nimble powers to accomplish. Though the 
height from which he has thus suddenly descended is consider- 
able, the bed of leaves upon which he has fallen being soft, 
his little lordship has not hurt himself, and with surprising 
rapidity he has reached a neighbouring friendly stair—to less 
agile steps and blunter claws altogether an impracticable one ; 
but, smooth as it is, to him it is readily available, and we stand 
and watch Master Skug as he mounts aloft and hurries on 
from bough to bough, until, fancying himself secure, he sets 
himself up, and, with his long, bushy, pendant tail turned up 
like the plume of a dragoon’s helmet along his back, peeps 
down upon us saucily, wondering, perhaps, at our impudence 
in invading his forest sanctuary. Well, though we may envy 
him his liberty, we would not wish to interfere with it, especi- 
ally since we have some juvenile reminiseences that this gentle- 
man belongs to the family of the rodentia, and can make his 
sharp teeth meet through a finger as easily as he can manage 
to pierce the hard shell of a copse-nut. Farther on again, as we 
near the margin of the wood, two or three rabbits run across 
our path, deliberately displaying the whites of their upturned 
tails, with a sort of catch-me-if-you-can expression. Again, we 
startle a lordly looking pheasant, with his rich plumage, so 
soon, we fear, doomed to meet his death by the gun of keen | 
sportsman or lurking poacher, but now retreating with a. 
strut of conscious dignity and but ill-concealed alarm. And 
thus we reach the open, stopping to notice, now and then, the 
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ringing fall of the woodman’s axe, as he, with repeated blows, 
strives to level some goodly beech or oak—for use in some farm 
implement, perhaps, or mighty ocean monarch ship; and at 
last we reach the open again, and as our path has tended 
downwards for some distance, find ourselves in a meadow near 
the water-side, and come upon a little group of humanity—a 
pleasant-faced peasant girl reading from a book to a woodman, 
who is resting for awhile at his noontide meal, and is thus 
solaced in his labours with some pleasant story. Well, thank 
God for fields and tflowers—for woods and woodland rambles 
—and for books and book-learning too; specially for that book 
which tells us of Himself—His love for us His poor sinful © 
creatures; Which speaks to us of a Sayiour’s love, and tells us. 
of a world, the beauty and glory of which it has not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, but into which all who love 
and serve Him shall assuredly be gathered, to forego its 
pleasures and delights no more for ever. 


Our Colonies. 


— 


IN 


Invi is doubtless the chief possession of the English crown. 
It is a magnificent country, capable of enriching us as a trading 
and manufacturing nation, and making us altogether inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. It stretches over 20° of 
latitude, and 24° of longitude. On its north are the Himalayas, 
the highest mountains inthe world. Through it run the Indus, 
Ganges, and many rivers of great length. Its table-lands and 
valleys, its deserts and jungles, are all very oxteneetyy and it 
embraces every variety of soil and climate. 

Its vegetable productions include wheat, barley, maize, rice, 

and many kinds of grain unknown to Englishmen. The sugar- 
‘cane is abundant, whole plains are covered with cotton, 
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tobacco, and poppies-; large tracts are given up to the indigo- 
plant; the fields produce many and brilliant dyes; tea and 
coffee can be raised in any quantity. Roses are grown for attar 
and rose-water. The trees produce India-rubber and other 


valuable gums, and the cinnamon plantations of Ceylon produce 


enough to supply all Europe ‘with that valuable spice. 
Almonds, apples, apricots, citrons,.oranges, and fruit of every 
kind abound. The sides of the hills are clothed with forests of 
oak, birch, chesnuts, cypress, and the varieties of the pine 
tribe. Lower down are found the poplar, teak, ebony, iron- 
wood, sandal-wood, and rose-wood.' Here, too, the cocoa-nut- 
palm, the bread-fruit tree, the sage-palm, and banana, al! 
flourish. This is the special region for aromatic plants and 
medicinal herbs; in short, there is no part of the world where 
vegetation is more luxuriantly'developed than in India. 
Equally rich is India in animal life, This is the home of 
the elephant, hon, tiger, leopard, and panther; here live the 
wolf, hywna, and jackal; and this was the ori: ginal home of 
many of our domestic animals, both qaadrupeds and poultry. 
The mineral kingdom has in India a representative for 
almost every valuable class. Salt is produced in great abun- 
dance. -An immense bed of coal extends from the Gulf . 
Cutch on the west, to Assam on the east, a distance of shoul 
2,000 miles. In the Punjaub, iron, copper, and lead abound : , 
and its gold-mines would, if properly worked, furnish an enor- 
mous revenue. Here are found diamonds, rubies, chrvysolites,_ 
—— and amethysts: also cornelian, jasper, agate, opal, and _ 
rock-erystal. The delebrated diamond called the Koh-i-noor 
{or mountain of light) was found near Golconda, in LC entral 
India. 
In estimating the value of this wonderful country, we cannot 
overlook the productions of Indian manufacturing skill. Its 
silk fabrics are of every variety of .pattern and colour, and 
include tarbans, scarfs, handkerchiefs, and numerous other 
artacles worked in the most minute: and elaboratezdesigns. 
The hair of the Cashmere goat is used im the manufacture of 
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shawls; and these enjoy such a high reputation among ladies 
of fashion, that as much as 500 guineas has been given for 
a single shawl. Embroidered saddle-cloths, tapestry of 
various descriptions, and ornaments of extreme beauty, all 
serve to show the wonderful resources of the country. To 
obtain this splendid prize, or to have the monopoly of trade 
with it, is an object which has been aimed at by nearly every 
nation that has risen to importance in the history of the world. 
In ancient times the Egyptians, the Phenicians, and pro- 
bably the Jews, in the reign of Solomon, obtained many of 
their luxuries from this famous region. About the beginning 
of the tenth century the Mohammedans first acquired dominion 
in India, and their sultan, Mahmood of Ghizni, as he is com- 
monly called, reigned from the Indus to the Ganges. Two 
hundred years later the Ghizni dynasty was subverted by 
other Mohammedan conquerors, who soon after yielded to the 
Afghans. These conquerors pitilessly slew both Hindu rajahs 
and Mohammedan princes, and extended their dominion over 
the greater part of the Deccan. About the end of the! four- 
teenth century, Tamerlane, the Mogul Tartar, overturned the 
Afghan dynasty, and his successors ruled the whole of 
Northern India, and made Delhi the seat of the Great Mogul. 
In the meantime Alexandria and Constantinople had carried 
on a lucrative commerce with India, and had derived their 
chief importance from that source; and later still, Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa had risen to be populous and wealthy cities 
from the same cause. Portugal had established numerous 
settlements along the coast, especially at Goa; the Dutch had 
nearly monopolized the remunerative trade with the Spice 
Islands; and France had secured a good position at Pondi- 
cherry, on the Coromandel Coast. The connection of England 
with India began with the opening of the seventeenth century. 
‘The London Company of Merchants,” having obtained a 
charter from Queen Elizabeth giving them the exclusive right 
of trade within certain limits, soon attracted the attention of 
the mereantile community. Detween 1603 and 1612 they made 
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eight voyages, and succeeded in clearing at least 100 per cent. , 
on the capital invested, and sometimes twice that amount of 
protit was-secured. The earliest factory or trading place that 
was set up by the company was Sarat, at the mouth of the Tapty 
river, on the western coast of India, Other small settlements 
dependent on Surat were gradually formed. Charles II. 
obtained Bombay as a part of thé dower of his wife, Catherine 
of Portugal, and finding it more ‘expense than profit he ceded 
it to the company. Madras and Calcutta were soon atter- 
wards added. The jealousy of the other European nations 
that traded with India was so toused that conflicts were by 


no means uncommon, and whenever it happened that England 
was at war with France, Portugal, or Holland, the strife 
was carried on in the East with intense bitterness. The 
native princes were frequently dawn anto the conflict, and 
they generally suffered whichever side won. In 1756, the 
Nabob of Bengal, who was called@ Suraj-u-Dowlah, seized 
Caloutta, and confined 146 English merchants in a dungeon 
called the Black Hole. This place was not twenty feet square, 
and the space was so thronged that the last person could 
hardly tind room to enter; indeed, all the prisoners were 
driven in at the point of the sword., It was the hottest 
season of the year, the night was unusually sultry, and the 
atmosphere was heated by some burning houses that were 
near. They soon began to experience the most unutterable 
4 horrors ; they cried and shrieked for mercy; they went raving 
mad with despair ; and with hands, feet, and teeth, they fought 
for a place near one of the two small windows. At two 


— 


g o'clock in the morning only fifty rémained alive, and as 
aa decomposition followed almost immediately after death, the 
close and poisoned air became every moment more loathsome. 
Six hours later, when the order for release arrrived, twenty- 


three ghastly figures were brought out of the dungeon. 
Every Englishman who heard of this atrocity was filled with 
rage and horror, and they found that many of the natives | 
were prepared to assist in the overthrow of a nabob who, in 
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bringing ruin upon the English, had destroyed the commbrcial 
prosperity of the country. At every place in India where there 
was an Englshman, exertions were made in order to recover 
Calcutta, and take vengeance for the cruelties which had been 


committed. Both these objects were accomplished under the 


leadership of Robert Clive, who had been a clerk in the com- 
pany’s service, but who a few years before had lain down the 
pen and taken up the sword. This energetic commander 
completely routed the army of Suraj-u-Dowlah, at the 
battle of Plassey, 22nd of June, 1757. A few days after- 
wards the nabob himself was put to death, and a sovereign, 
appointed by Clive, was put in his place. During the next 
century the company was continually at war either with other 
Europeans or with the native princes. These wars generally 
resulted in an extension of their influence, till nearly the 
whole country was either under their immediate government, 
or was under the rule of native princes who were themselves 
dependent on the company. 

However, great as the prosperity of the company was, there 
were frequent indications of a spirit of insubordination among. 
the sepoys, or native troops,.in their pay. In 1857, a mutiny. 
broke out which threatened altogether to annihilate English 
power in India. This revolt was ultimately extinguished, 
and then the question of the continuance of the rule of the 
company in India was thoroughly discussed in the English 
Parhament. The result was, that the dissatisfaction with 
which the nation had long looked on the way in which 
matters had been managed, found utterance, and led to the 
extinction of the company’s rule, and to the establishment of 
the direct sovereignty of Queen Victoria over the entire 
country. 


We 
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it is said, ‘‘never Come alone;’’ and when 
- Lucy awoke the next morning, after a heavy sleep, caused 
} partly by the exhaustion and partly by the draught, she knew 
[ not what additional sorrow awaited her. Her promise to the 
jyoung clerk she entirely forgot; and when he arrived, attwelve 
0 ‘clock, the servants sent him away in awe-stricken anxiety, 
: ‘te ling him their master was dead, and their mistress could 
not be seen. The nurse had been enjoined most earnestly to 
keep her mistress up-stairs until after the jury had visited the 3 : 
house to view the body of her husband, previously to the 
inquest, which was to take place that afternoon. The mourn- 
ful visit had been paid, and followed a few hours afterwards 
by the undertakers, who placed the remains of the once gay 
| and handsome Charles Wilton in their narrow resting-place. 
The house during the evening had¥an unusually quiet air, 
aa after the excitement of the previous twenty-four hours. Lucy 
- | sat alone in the nursery. She had not yet fully realised her 
- sad position. Sudden grief has the effect of producing a 
, 1 benumbed state of the feelings, which might pass for indif- 
se ference. She was, as it were, stunned. Presently she became 
ee] conscious of some unusual noise in the hall, —the voices of 
: | strange men and the angry tones of the servants distinct in 
| eager discussion. She rose and opened the door, that she 
ught learn the cause of all this disturbance. 
“It's wicked and cruel of you to come now,” were the first 
words that met her ear, “ with poor master dead in the house, 
and poor missus so ill.’ 


We can't help it, we re very sorry,’ was the reply, 
in amans rough VOICe 
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‘And do you mean to say you're going to stop here you 
get your money ?”’ 

‘‘Them’s our orders, cook; and more than that, if it’s not 
paid pretty quickly we shall have to take all the furniture 
instead ; how’s our master to be paid else ?” 

At this moment Lucy, pale as death, appeared on the stairs. 
The speaker advanced when he saw her. He was a large, 
rough man, but refined and humane-looking when compared 
with his comrade, who stood behind him at a little distance. 

‘We're very sorry, ma’am,’”’ said the foremost, who 
seemed to know to whom he was speaking; ‘‘we are very 
sorry, but we must do our duty ;” and he took off his hat as 
he spoke. 

‘And what is your duty?” she asked, with trembling lips. 

‘Why, ma’am, we’ve got a judge’s order, at the suit of 
Mr. Reuben Lyons, for £175, to take the goods and furniture 
for payment. It’s what’s called a execution; but perhaps you 
can pay us, as you told the young man yesterday you would 
have the money ready for him; if so, it’s all right.” 

“Oh,”? said Lucy, passing her hand over her forehead, 
“T recollect now; but I could not go to the bank to-day. 
You know what has nappened, I suppose ?”’ she added ner- 
vously. 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,”’ he replied, and a tone of pity mingled with 
the words; ‘‘but if so be as you can get the money at the 
bank, it will be all right.” | 

‘‘] cannot go till to-morrow,” she said. 

‘‘No, ma’am, oh no; but we needn’t do nothing till then 
but take the inventory. I’m sure I shall be very glad not to 
have to take anything, and so will my mate there, I know,” 
and he pointed over his shoulder with his thumb at the man 
behind him, who grumbled assent. | | 

Lucy stood expecting them to leave. Seeing this, the first 
speaker advanced’ towards the kitchen stairs, saying, ‘‘ We 
needn’t keep you, ma’am; we'll just go down-stairs, and 
perhaps cook ‘ll give us a bit of supper.” 
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“What do you mean ?”’ she 

“Why, ma’am, I suppose as) you eal we've got to stay 
here till the money ’s paid,” 

‘‘ Stay here! sleep here to- night ‘ ?”? she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly; it’s all right, ain’t it, cook ?”’ 

At this moment Mary the nurse, who had been putting the 
little boy to bed, made her appearance in haste. 

‘There, go down-stairs at once,’ she said, guessing in a 
moment what it all meant by the man’s last words. ‘‘ Cook, 
give them what they want. Oh, dear mistress,” she added, 
turning to Lucy, “‘come up-stairs, I'll explain it all to you. 
Oh, I wish I had been here, you shouldn’t have been annoyed 
like this.”’ 

Poor Lucy follow ed her in utter bewilderment. Truly the 
storm had burst, and she had to}bear it alone. A worse trial 
awaited her. As soon after ten o'clock as possible the next 
morning Lucy sent for a coach, and taking the nurse and baby 
with her, desired to be driven to, Lombard Street. She fortu- 
nately remembered the bank in which her money had been 
placed. She felt rather bewildered on entering at the 
business-like aspect of the place, and the number of persons 
waiting. At length, seeing one of the clerks apparently dis- 
engaged, she addressed him timidly¥,— 

“Can I draw out £200 from the bank in my husband's 
name?’ 

“ Have you a cheque or an order from him?” was the 
reply. | 
Is that necessary ?”’ she asked, in a faltering voice; ‘ will 


‘not my signature do ?”’ 


‘Without your husband’s? no, certainly not.””. And the 
voung man looked at her a. Then he asked, 
*: What is your husband’s name ?” 

Wilton,” she replied. 

“ Wilton—Wilton,” he re peated, then turned away, and 
spoke in a low voice to another ¢lerk, who stood at a desk. 
The latter came forward. 
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‘We have no account in that name, ma’am.” 
‘No account!”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Yet I think it was here I 


came with my husband to draw out £300.” 


‘“ Possibly; how long since ?”’ 

‘‘ Four years ago,”’ sls rephed. 

‘Oh, then the balance has been drawn out thy Mo. Wilton 
himself. Is he aware of your application ?”’ 

‘‘ He is dead,” she replied, with white lips. 

“Qh, then I shall be quite ready to ie 

His words were unheeded. The crushing sense of all that 
hung over her—the recollection of her husband’s hali-uttered ~ 
words about the bank—her helpless widowhood—her father- .. 
less children—overpowered her exhausted frame; a faintness 
seized her, and but for the bystanders she would have fallen. 
The sudden noise and commotion brought the clerks to the 
counter, on the alert in case this should be a scene got up to 
cover a robbery. The door of the manager’s room was hastily 
opened, and Lucy, now penny insensible, carried in and 
laid on a sofa. | | 

“Ts this lady alone?” asked the manager, a grey-headed, 
fatherly-looking gentleman, who seemed to lose sight of his 
important position in pitying compassion. 

‘‘ There is a coach at the door with a woman and child in 
said one. 

Call her was the reply. 

One of the clerks hastened to obey. At the same moment 
another, politely thanking the strangers for their assistance to 
the lady, and hinting that their presence was no longer 
required in a place so sacred to gold as a manager’s room in a 
bank, held the door open for them to leave. They hastily 
retreated, and almost at the same moment Mary appeared, in 
terrified anxiety. The news of her mistress having fainted had 
very quickly reached her. A few words from her explained 
everything. A little water, and-the sound of Mary’s voice, 
after a while aroused poor Lucy from her faintness. She 
made an effort to sit up, and at the same moment a clerk 
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entered with an account of the money for which poor Lucy 
had applied. | 

am better now, sir,”’ she said, ‘‘and able to listen, if 
you will kindly explain to me about the money.” ph 

The clerk advanced with a written statement. She took it, 
but did not attempt to read. 

Only tell me,” she said, ‘1s there any money belonging | 
to my husband, Mr. Charles Wilton, in your bank. I do not 
understand business; if vou will merely tell me this, I want 
nothing more.”’ 

‘“T am sorry to say, ma’am,”’ Said the clerk, ‘there is no 
balance in our hands; ‘the lost cheque for £25 was drawn and 
received by Mr. Wilton himself nearly twelve months ago, 
and we have had no account with him since.’ 

“T thank you,” she said, in @ tone of despair, adding, as 
she turned to leave, ““I am ve ry sorry to have caused such a 
disturbance, but the shock was to6 much for me.’ 

“ Don’t mention it, madam,” said the manager, in a tone of 
compassion, as he held the loka open tor her to pass out, lean- 
ing on the arm of the nurse. 

In a few minutes they were on their wav home. Home 
how the thought of it filled her séml with anguish. The men 
there, expecting their money the fimeral and itse Npenses her 
fathorlosy « hildren; her weak health! And to whom could she 
turn for help? Ter husband’s father had been dead some 
time, lus brother and three sistet$ were scattered about the 
country in situations, the former as tutor, the latter as 
rovernesses and teachers. She did not even know the 
address of any member of her‘ husband's family, excepting his 
mother. And then, as her real position made itself clear to 


her mind, she felt how much now depended on herself—for 
her children’s sake she must npt give way. And during that 


ride home in the lumbering hackney coach from Lombard 
Street to Bloomsbury Square, a new hte seemed to spring up 
within her—a proud determination to work for herself and 
her children without asking help of anyone. Yes, she would 
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show them what she could do. One thought of her sistet 
forced itself on her mind, to be dismissed with angry pride. 
What! ask Polly for help! no, never! And so, still strong in 
self-confidence, still forgetting to seek help from ‘ One that is 
mighty,’ she prepared herself for a struggle with the world, 
quite unconscious of her own utter weakness. Her first act on 
arriving at home was to send for the man to whom she had 
spoken on the previous evening, and candidly tell him the 
truth. 

“Twas afear’d. of it , mum,” he rephed; ** Mr. Wilton 
would never have let china go so far * he’d a had money 
at the bank; don’t you believe it, mum.’ 

‘Well, and what will you do now ?”’ she askell 

“ Well, mum, we must do our duty. The furniture by 
right belongs to my master, and the law must, take its 
course.” | 

“Do you mean to say you will sell it all directly. Oh, 
is your employer so cruel as that; de you think if I went 
to him it would do any | 

‘}Why, mum, I’m afear’d not; them money-lenders ain’t 
got much feeling. Howsomever, we needn’t touch anything 
till arter the funeral, [ think ; so don’t you bother yourself any 
more.” 

This last reference was too much for poor Lucy; she burst 
into tears, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

‘There, go away, that’s a good man,” said the nurse, 
taking her mistress by the hand to lead her up-stairs. 

‘Yes, ll go,” replied the rough servant of the law; “ Vill 
go. Surely one needs to be hard-hearted to go through all 
this here. Poor soul, what would she do if she knew we could 
detain her husband’s dead body for the debt if so be there ain’t 
enough to pay!” 

But poor Lucy was’ spared this terrible trial. Several friends 
of the pupils came forward to settle their quarterly accounts. 
The kind young curate visited the hard money-lender, and 
prevailed upon him to stay proceedings till after the funeral, 
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and, under the sad circumstances of his poor victim’s death, he 
could scarcely dare to refuse. 

The week passed away; the body of Charles Wilton was 
carried to its final resting- place. Not till then did Lucy quite 
realize her loyely position. The circumstances of her hus- 
band’s death were the subjeet of public comment, an account 
of the inquest having appeared in the papers. Well tor her 
that this happened; it raised up friends for her, who, pitying 
her sorrow, took the management of her affairs; and, there- 
fore, after the sale of the furniture had satisfied Lyons the 
Jew, the quarterly receipts from her pupils enabled her friends 
to settle a few pressing dlemands, and leave ‘in her hands 
asmall sum of money, with which she proposed to establish 
herself as a dressmaker. | | | 
— Luey had stated frankly her wish to follow the business to 
which she had been trained in youth. Her delicate health 
and depressed spirits made+dancing and its gaieties distasteful 
to her. Besides, the friends who had so kindly volunteered to 
help and advise her were not: the gay, dissipated companions 
of her prosperity, whose pride might have been shocked at the 


idea of dressmaking. No, jthese friends were only too glad to 


find her able and willing so to exert herself, and they encou- 
raged the determination by every means in their power. 


Among other acts of kindness, thev had purchased at the sale 


suflicient to furnish two rooms, and other little articles which 
the nurse pointed out as valuable to her mistress from old 
associations. All this unolytrusive kindness seemed at first 
entirely, lost, for the great Sorrow had stunned her. It was 
necessary, however, for her to leave by quarter-day, as 
the landlord had let the house, and this at length seemed 
to rouse her. | 

‘‘Come with me, nurse,”’ shi said; ‘IT must choose lodg- 
ings a long vey from here. I wish to go where no one 
can find me.” 


‘‘What, not even Gatien kind fiends who have done so much 
to help you, ma’am?” said nurse. 
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‘No, I mean to work for my children without help. I shall 
take very cheap apartments, and hide myself from the world.” 

Far away from the scenes of her gaiety and pride, Lucy 
found a home in the house of a respectable woman, who 
readily agreed to the terms she offered; and within one 
fortnight after the terrible evening on which her stricken hus- 
band had been brought home to die, Lucey left the house 
in which she had passed so many hours of mingled happiness 
and pleasure and anxiety and sorrow. 

Ifer husband’s brother paid her a visit. The youngest of 
the family, and dependent on his own exertions as a tutor, he 
could do nothing for his sister-in-law, but even his sympathy 
and sorrow for his brother did not seem to soften her heart. 
There was a proud, rebellious feeling at work in Lucy’s mind 
against the stern decree that had so tried her; she could not 
yet trace a Father’s chastening hand in the stroke. 

Charles Wilton’s family learnt the sad news through the 
newspapers; not, however, in time for any of them to be at the 
funeral. Newspapers at that period were not seen in the 
country until days after publication. Lucy, however, had 
written to her husband’s mother an agonized letter, telling her 
of the event, and received in reply the yearning, heart-broken 
words of a mother’s deep grief; perhaps that sorrow was 
increased by the facts which she explained, namely, that she 
had neither the money nor the health to bear the journey to 
London. And so, without a relative in the world to guide her, 
and setting her face against all other help or advice, Lucy set 
forth on her perilous struggle with life, literally alone. — 

The last to leave her was Mary, the nurse. As she stood 
looking round the little parlour, which her own hands had 
arranged till it looked bright and home-like in the early 
autumnal evening, she said, “I’m so sorry to leave you, 
ma’am; but if I stay I shall be only a burden to you, although 
I would not ask for wages.”’ 

“Oh, nurse, don’t, pray don’t talk of it; I must do without 
a servant now. Besides, I am in your debt already for the 
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quarter's wages. Why did you not mention it before every- 


one else was paid?” 


ma’am, no; I would not. do not want it. I’ve 
saved a little, and the character you gave me has got me an 
excellent place. And yowll let me come and see you some- 
times,” she added, changing the subject suddenly. “I 
promise you no one shall cet out of me where you are living, 
if you don’t wish it. But, dear lady, you’re not strong; pray 
do not keep yourself away from all your friends till it is too 
late.”’ 

‘‘ Never fear, nurse, I shall do very well; and if I die, so 
much the better; who is there to care for me now?” | | 

But the dear children, me’ am, oh, think of them!” 

“‘T have, nurse. I will tell you now. There is a letter in 
my desk, to be opened after My death. I have written what I 
wish done about my children,”’ 

‘I'm glad, indeed, to heat that, ma’am: and Tu wish you 
good-bye in comfort now. ‘But, dear mistress, if vou would 
only look up and trust in God to help you, I should feel more 
happy about you, T should indeed.” | 

Luey shook hands with the faithful creature who-had thus 
timidly ventured to direct her thoughts upwards; but there 
was no response, and so the ‘mistress and servant parted to 
meet no more on earth. . | 


(To be tontinued. 
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Epecation rch 
advantage over the poor, in respect of education, as is commonly supposed. 
The ways of Providence are not so unequal after all. The voung oak, that 
is nurtured in the green-house, wil] never become the monarch of the woods 
on the exposed hill-side. There are pirasitical plants that stunt and choke 
the tree they seem to shelter. Men ‘> brought up are too often deficient 
in elasticity of intellect; their minds have no spring ; and they frequently 
want that moral quality which breathes life and vigour into all the 
intellectual faculties, the absence of which no others can compensate, even 
by their presence in excess: I mean that untlinching determination not to 
be borne down by difficulties, that enduring perseverance not to be over- 
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No. V.—THE PLANETS. 


(Continued) 


OvrstpE the orbit of Mars a number of small planetary 
bodies revolve, which, although they cannot be said to come 
within the range of a small telescope, are yet of so much 
astronomical interest as to demand at least a passing notice. 
The first of their number was discovered on the Ist of January, 
1801, by Piazzi, who gave it the name of Ceres; and in 
March, 1802, Dr. Olbers discovered the second, which he 
called Pallas. In 1804 Mr. Harding announced the discovery 
of Juno, and Olbers detected the fourth in 1807. No further 
addition was made to their number until a lapse of thirty- 
eight years, when Professor Hencke discovered the fifth ; and 
in 1847 the sixth also, since which date every year has added 
to the list, though in unequal proportions. Thus two were 
discovered in the years 1851, 1859, and 1863; four in 1853 


and 1855; five in 1856, 1808, 1860, and 1862; six in 1854; 


eight in 1852 and 1857; and no fewer than ten in 1861. On 
the 2nd of February in the present year, the eightieth member 
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of this group Was discovered by Mr. Pogson, at the Madras 
Observatory, and on the 2nd of May another was detected by 
the same eminent observer, making the total number known 
up to that. date, eighty-one. The diameter of Pallas, the 
largest of them, is only 670 miles, so that the few that are 
visible with ordinary means appear simply as minute and 
unimportant stars, though with high powers and large 
apertures, their dises may be readily perceived. Much has 
been advanced concerning. them, in support or contradiction 
of a theory that they are fragments of a planet which once 
revolved in the space which they now occupy; but although 
much may be said in favotir of this idea, the majority of 
scientific men now incline to the belief that they are individual 
planetary: bodies. 

But we must now pass on to Jupiter, the next in llllass the 
larg rest, and to persons possessed of instruments of small 
power perhaps the most interesting of all the planets. More 


than twenty times the actual diameter of Mars, and with an 


apparent diameter averaging more than six times greater, the 
dise of Jupiter is very readily detined; a magnifying power of 
forty times is sufficient to detect the markings upon it, and 
with less than half that his satellites may, under ordinary 
circumstances, be easily observed; indeed, there are instances 
upon record of two of their nymber having been seen with 
the naked eve. As the distance’of this planet from us varies 
from 400 millions to 690 millions of miles, his apparent 


- diameter varies proportionately ; but when farthest from us it . 


never appears less than 1-60th that of the moon, whilst at our 
nearest approach, it is increased by nearly one-half. | Perhaps 
the first thing that will strike the observer is the fact that the 
planet's disc is not a circle, but that it bulges out consideral!y 
at its equator and is flattened at its poles, just as is the case 
with our earth in a somewhat less:degree and from a similar 
cause. Across the disc, in a direction nearly parallel to its 


equator, several distinct belts or streaks of a dusky hue are 
generally to be seen, although they frequently change in 
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number, appearance, and precise position. With high powers 
they may often be noticed to be broken in places, to branch 
out, or to be more or less mottled, whilst a careful observation 


of the most marked portions will reveal the fact that they 


travel across the disc and reappear upon the opposite edge at 
regular intervals, conclusively proving the planet’s axial 


rotation, which is performed in a little less than ten hours. 


From the geueval appearance, changeable character, and 
relative posit; . be belts, it is highly probable that they 
are the eff .ds in the planet’s atmosphere, which 
would preserve omparative parallelism in consequence | 
of currents sliular . our trade winds, but rendered more - 
permanent by the greater veloaty of rotation. According to 
this theory the brighter portions of the dise are clouds, the 
darker belts being the actual body of the aa. seen through 
intervals of clearer sky. 

Still more interesting is it to watch the motions of the 
satellites, which are four in number, as they revolve around 
their primary. ‘They are usually distinguished by the nu- 
merical order of their distance from the planet: the Ist, or 
nearest to him, performing its revolution in 1 day, 18 hours, 
27} min.; the 2nd in 3 days, 13 hours, 143 min.; the 3rd, 
wluch is considerably larger than either of the others, in 
7 days, 3 hours, 425 min.; and the 4th in 16 days, 16 hours, 
52min. From our position we see thei orbits nearly edge- 
ways, so that their motion appears to us as one simply back- 
wards and forwards within certain limits, alternately passing 
in front of or behind the planet’s disc. In the former case, 
with an instrument of considerable power, they may be clearly 
perceived during their transit; but much less adequate means 
will be sufficient to show the transits of their shadows as small 
but very perceptible black spots crossing the disc. We have 
frequently seen this phenomenon in the case of the Ist and 3rd 
satellites with a telescope of 2-inch aperture and a magnifying 


power of 70; and since the times of transit of both satellites 


and shedoue are to be found in most astronomical almanacks, 
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our readers need be at no‘loss to know when they occur. | 
When Jupiter is in opposition with the sun—re., when we 
occupy a position between the two—both satellites and planet 
will, for obvious reasons, obsetire their own shadows, so that 
in passing behind his disc they appear simply to approach, 
touch, and be oceulted by it, their reappearance occurring in 
contact also; but when he is otherwise situated, they either 
enter his shadow before, or continue to be obscured by it after 
their occultation. In the former case, we can observe the 
whole progress of their total eclipse, and in the latter we can 
as distinctly see them emerge from the shadow, usually at a 
distance from the planet’s disc, which varies according to his 


position with respect to ourselves and the sun. These eclipses 


are astronomical occurrences of the greatest importance ; for 
since the satellite disappears in consequenee of an actual loss 
of light, apart from occultation by a nearer body, and in no~ 


way dependent upon terrestrial circumstances, its disappear- 


ance occurs to observers everywhere at the same moment, so 
that by comparing the Greenwich computed time of the 
occurrence with the local time of its observation, a mariner or 
traveller can at once determine the amount of his longitude 
east or west by simply reckoning fifteen degrees for every hour 
fast or slow. ~ This being 80 valuable a means of obtaining a 
knowledge of longitude at sea, the exact time of both dis- 
appearance and reappearance of each satellite is calculated to 
the tenth of a second, and published three years in advance in 


the “Nautical Almanack.”’ Of course, in consequence of these 


frequent obscurations, it is not often that all four satellites can 
be seen at the same time; and although they can never all be 
eclipsed at once, on a few rare occasions, on account of both — 
eclipses and transits, the planet has been seen apparently 
without any. Their relative positions, however, constantly 
and perceptibly change from hour to hour. Sometimes they 
may all be seen ranged on the same side of the planet’s disc, 
the third being conspicuous for its brightness, whilst the 
occultation of one by another is an oévasional though some- 
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what rare occurrence. At the present time Jupiter is not very 
favourably situated for observation, and is rapidly becoming 
less so. On the Ist of the present month (September) he sets 
at 7.15 p.M., and on the 28th at 5.45 p.m.; he will arrive in 
conjunction with the sun on the 30th of next month, and 
during November and December his satellites will be in- 
visible on account of the strength of the surrounding twilight. 
At the beginning of next year he will be visible as a morning 
star, and will next be in opposition with the sun on June 
idth, 1865, at 6.58 a.m. 

Saturn, the next in order of the planets, will require higher 
powers to define its peculiarities, for although its diameter 1s_ 
only one-fifth less than that of Jupiter, its least distance from 
us is nearly double, and its average apparent diameter is 
tather less than one-half. The disc of this planet is crossed 
ly: belts similar to those of Jupiter, though broader and less 
strongly marked; but his chief interest consists in his rings, 
with the telescopic appearance of which no doubt most of our 
readers have been made familiar by means of engravings, one 
of which appears at the head of the present paper. To see 
the ring, as such, an instrument of 2-inch aperture, magnifying 
seventy times, is sufficient; this will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, enable a practised eye to see the opening between the 
ring and the planet, the shadow of the ball upon the ring, and 
that of part of the ring upon the ball, as well as two, or 
possibly three, of the satellites; but the last being rather a 
severe test for both eyesight and instrument, an increase. of 
hoth aperture and power is desirable. The exterior diameter 
of the outer bright ring is calculated to be 176,418 miles, and 
the interior diameter of the inner bright ring is 117,339 miles, 
making the united breadth of all the bright rings, including 
the spaces between them, 29,534 miles, whilst their thickness 
does not exceed 250 miles. Being so extremely thin, and being 
situated at so great a distance from us, it will be obvious that 
under three circumstances the ring may become invisible to 
us: first, when its edge is turned towards the sun and is alone 
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illuminated ; second, when the edge is turned towards ‘the 
earth ; and third, when the earth and the sun are on opposite 
sides of its plane, at which time the unillumined side will be 
presented to us; but though we should not see the ring, we 
might in either case be made aware of its presence by means 
of itsshadow. ‘The last disappearances occurred in November, 
1861, and in January, May, and August, 1862, upon each of 
which occasions its existence could be detected by powerful 
instruments ; but in April, 1833, its disappearance i is said to 
have been complete. Its nottilern surface is now turned 
towards us, and as during the next five years the relative 
position of its plane will become less oblique, the apparent 
opening of the ring will steadily increase during that period, 
and after attaining a maximum will as slowly close up again 
until the year 1876, when the next dusappearance takes place. 
Within the bright rings there is one of semi-luminous appear- 
ance, the breadth of which is estimated at 6,350 miles, its 
inner edge being only 7,460 miles from the body of the planet. 
The satellites of Saturn, eight in m umber, are for the most 
part difficult of observation. The three nearest to him, Mimas, 
Enceladus, and Tethys, are so small and so near to the ring, 
that only the most powerful instruments will reveal them: the 
next two, Dione and Rhea, require yery good instruments to. 
show them; Titan, the sixth, is the largest and most con- 
spicuous ; Hyperion, the seventh, is very faint and difficult of 
detection, being, in fact, the last one discovered ; and Japetus, 
the eighth and outermost, may be seen without much difficulty, 
on account of his greater distance from the bright body und 
ring of the planet. Of course, duting their revolution they 
transit the disc, and are eclipsed just in the same manner as 
the satellites of Jupiter, but, from their much greater difficulty 
of observation, these phenomena are, practically speaking, 
comparatively unimportant. 
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Tunez rook is an aristocratic and almost an ecclesiastical 
bird; he loves the grand domains of our old nobility, and is 
quite at home among the ancient gravestones of country 
churchyards; oaks and yews, beeches and chesnuts, with 
a weight of centuries on their wide-spreading branches, 
especially attract him, while he is repelled by modern build- 
ings and sapling trees. The taller the trees, and the more 
abundant the leafage, there look for the best rookery. Even 
in the day-time these birds delight in shade, and they seem 
most to luxuriate in time-honoured possessions when the 
evening sunbeams are kissing the dark foliage, and the 
shadows of the vast trunks whose green heads they tenant 
grow longer and longer. ‘Then the continuous ‘‘ Caw-caw”’ 
of a thousand birds, made musical by combination (for the 
Single note is discordant), sounds like a vesper hymn through 
the gathering mists of night. | 
_ There is a fine rookery at Holland Park, Kensington. Its 
origin dates back several hundred years, when the locality 
was far removed from ‘‘noise and smoke,’ and now the 
irresistible intluence of habit, season after season, peoples the 
verdant avenues with the same sooty-feathered race. There 
will they remain, till the advancing steps of innovation cover 
the pleasant acres with bricks and mortar, and drive away for 
ever the rural divinities which have so long presided there. 

The rook is a gregarious, familiar bird. It often affects the 
vicinity of populous towns, seeks the neighbourhood of man, 
and is not scared even by the most smoky atmosphere. ‘This 
bird may be found over a great part of Europe, but is 
nowhere more common than in Great Britain. In a northerly 
progress the rooks decrease, for wooded and cultivated lands 
are congenial to them. There are none in Orkney, Shetland, 
Guernsey, or Jersey. They are scarce in Sweden, Denmark, 
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Russia, and Northern Asia. In Italy the rook is a permanent 
inhabitant, while over the ¢ Contine nt itis only migratory. It 
has been met with in China and Japan. Rooks feed princ- 
pally on grain and insects, and amply repay the farmer for 

his seed by clearing the ground of wireworms and the larva: 
of the cockchafer, which are frequently styled rook-worms ;.. 
and the birds will follow the plough-tail to gather them up._ 
In May and June, when the young begin to fly, they may be 
traced among the horse-chesnut and other trees, as they pick 
off the cockchafers in their w inged state. Where these birds 
have been inconsiderately destroyed on account of suspected 
damage, a total failure of the crops has often followed. They 
deposit in their stick nests four or five greenish eggs, blotched 
with brown spots, which are occasionally foisted upon the 
ignorant as plovers’ eggs. Yet a rook’s egg is véry palatable, 
and young rooks make an excellent pie—scarcely inferior, 
indeed, to pigeons. The male is attentive to the female rook 
while sitting, and feeds her carefully. 30th assiduously 
supply the newly-fledged birds. In the building season they 
often quarrel about their nests, and frequently visit the nes 

trees in autumn, on their way to, roost at a distance, for the 
purpose of repairing their old nests, that they may be fit for 
incubation in early spring. Herons and rooks sometimes have 
Dr. Heysham gives an 
account of such’a battle at Dallam Tower, Westmoreland. 
Some old oaks tenanted by herons being lopped, thev endea- 
voured to occupy a grove where there was a colony of rooks. 
dhe herons got the better, and at length the struggle was 


sett! ed by the rooks and herons Ninn ting the O}) posite 
sides of the 

The rook has the power of imitati: ng, the crow’s : note. is very 
easily learns amusing tricks, and is capable of strong 
attachment. It will mimic the jackdaw’s cry and the bark of 
a dog so closely as to escape detection. White, in the 
** History of Selborne,”’ savs, “‘ A friénd had two milk-white 


inone nest. A carter finding jthem, while vet unable 
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to fiv, destroyed them, much to the owner’s regret, for they 
were a great curiosity. I saw these birds, and was surprised 
to tind that their bills, legs, feet, and claws were milk-white.”’ 
These were, no doubt, albinoes; but often birds originally of 
a light colour become black in a few months. The white 
birds are mostly small and weak, and the ordinary black- 
feathered flock will not suifer the intrusion of a white rook 
.among them. 

There are various ancient plantations in England where 
rooks have been continuously located for many hundreds of 
years. ‘There was a famous rookery in Carlton House 
Gardens; but when, in 1827, the trees were cut down, the 
rooks emigrated to a plantation at the back of New Street, 
Spring Gardens. The departure of these birds from their old 
domicile was celebrated in a song by Tom Hudson, begin- 
ning— 

‘““ Now the old rooks have lost their places.” 

The singular instinct which led them to provide the best: sub- 
stitute for their lost homes was much admired at the time, and 
was argued upon as a proof that, in their case, new cireum- 
stances elicited new capabilties. There is a rookery near 
Kensington Palace. ‘Taking a long stride into the heart of 
the City, we find a rookery in the south burial-ground of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, Tower Street. Before the old church 
was pulled down, there were at least twenty nests; and the 
kindly parish officers annually supplied them with osier twigs. 
and other necessaries for constructing their homes. When 
the church was removed, in 1817, the disturbed rooks took 
refuge at the tower of London, and rather ambitiously built 
in the White Tower. Yet they were unable to reconcile 
themselves to the change; and no sooner had the workmen > 
left their former haunt, than they returned to their ancient 
quarters. In 1849, the kindness of the authorities was again 
extended to them, their nest-making being aided by Mr. 
Crutchley, the assistant-overseer. They built in some vener- 
able piane- trees. 
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A few large elm-trees, in the college garden, behind the 
Ecclesiastical Court, in Doctors’ Commons, formerly sheltered 
a colony of rooks. I fear they no longer flourish there, but 
whether they have been pensioned off, like some of their legal 
neighbours, 1am unable to say. 

Here is an interesting extract from Mr. Smee’s_ book, 
‘¢ Instinct and Reason,’ 1850 

‘We have rooks in the very centre of London, on a noble 
plane-tree that grows at the corner of Wood Street, Cheap- 
side. ‘There are now (May, 1850) signs of four nests in that 
tree, but 1 am unable to state whether they have reared their 
young in that locality. Rooks, however, build in the crowns 
surmounting the highest pinnaclds of the turrets of the Tower 
of London; and there is another rookery in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. Pigeons have lately taken to build on the tops of 
the pillars of the Bank of England and the Royal Exc a 
so that London can boast of three kinds of birds which rea 
their young—viz., sparrows, pigeons, and rooks. We bell 
every year a robin or two at F inshury. Circus, but they do not 
build ; _ we are frequently favoured with a visit from 
starlings. 

Swallows, swifts, and martins have ceased to visit the City, 
though they are not unfrequently seen in its vicinity. Martins’ 


nests have been noticed in Gosw ell Street, and on Islington 
Green. The redbreast is sometimes met with in Farringdon 
Street and Ludgate Hill. P ee the swallow dislikes the 
shape-of the modern chimney-pots, which, having conical or 
contracted tops, are not inviting for nests. It is thought that 
London gardens suffer more from |insects than those in the 
country, on account of the small number of insect-destroving 
birds now resident here. Why are|they so scarce? Is it the 
smoke, the increasing density of the houses, or the want of 
trees and food ? Birds live and thriv e in cages in the closest 


neighbourhoods; canaries readily breed in confinement—but 


in those cases the question of food does not arise. 
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The crow, the raven, and the rook are long-lived birds, and 
when they are permitted to exhaust the lease of existence 
viven them by nature, they probably count more years than 
man, with his threescore and ten, or even up to a century. 
Can we guess at the autobiography of a patriarchal raven-— 
one of those, for instance, which roost on the crown of the 
loftiest pinnacle of the Tower? Think of his speculations, 
when, with a well-filled gizzard, he sits in the sunlight 
meditating on past events ; how he was hatched in the time of 
the Conqueror, roosted on an old yew on the spot where Battle 
Abbey was built; migrated thence to a graveyard in the 
vicinage, remarkable for its ancient elms, and thrived there, 
birding and bird, about 300 years; then, when the church 
was ‘‘destroyed by a sudden and dreadful fire,’ took refuge 
in the suburbs of London, and was domiciled in a plane-tree 
at Whitechapel, till the rotting trunk was grubbed up, and 
the Tower pinnacles became his final abode, where he hopes 
to end his chequered days in peace. Or let us make an obser- 
vation of that venerable rook, perched so cosily (as we have 
oiten seen him) on the top branches of the plane at the corner 
of Wood Street. He seems an inquisitive sort of fowl, and _ 
when on his watch is, doubtless, laying in stores of anecdote 
to amuse Mrs. Rook when they meet. My Lord Mayor and 
his aldermanic satellites pass by—what says our feathered 
philosopher? ‘*Caw.’? <A volunteer rifle regiment, en grande 
‘enue, hurries past—with hearts, like their equipments, bran- 
new. What remark does our clawed student of humanity 
make? ‘Caw.’ A Stock Exchange Croesus rolls by in a 
carriage appropriately resplendent with guilding. Does that 
wise old rook envy him? By no means. He continues the 
cool ejaculation, ‘‘Caw.”’ A - ragged sexagenarian pauper has 
just got a gift loaf at the union, and is fain to munch it as he 
drags himself along. Does the bird pity him? Not in the 
least; or certainly not more than his fellow-men, though this 
time his ‘‘Caw, caw”? sounds more tremulous than usual. In 
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sober truth, our rook in his high place is elevated above such 
vain, sublunary matters :— | 


“He seos that this great roundabout, 
The troubles of this earthly ball, 
Is no concern of his at all, 
And says—whaf saith he ‘—‘ Caw’ 


Lonpon ScENES AnD DEOPLE. 


Christian €tfort among the Gipsies. 


: | Ix the year 1827, in the anbtient city of Winchester, outside 
the assize court, and seated oh the ground, were an old and a 
‘very young woman, whose datk. complexions showed them to 


tf belong to the gipsy race. Two children, one about three 


years, and the other but fourtpen days, old, were under thei 
care, the baby in the arms of the elder woman, the other little 
one vainly trving to console ity poor weeping mother. Inside 
the court a heartrending sceje had just been enacted. A 
- eriminal—the father of these children, and the husband of the 
younger woman—had just beer| condemned to death for horse- 
stealing, pleading hard but injvain for mercy, for his wife’s 
sake, for his baby’s sake, for |God’s sake. No. The judge 
had said, I cannot: you have thought vour wife 
and child before. Officers, rempve the prisoner.” 
The scene, both inside and - 


side the court, had been wit- 
nessed by a godly minister, Mr.|Crabb, of Southampton; and 


his attention was thus first directed. to the wretched and 
heathenish condition of this strange people. He was moved 
by an earnest desire to seek their cood: and the more he 


thought about it, the more thev Dc sed to deserve. his deep 
commiseration, and to move him}to strive for their ameliora- 
tion. A few weeks afterwards he met again with the old 
woman, and he invited her ad her daughter-in-law, the 
widow ot the condemned wae 


o call at his house: and, as 
‘the result of this visit, they consehted to place the elder of the 
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two children, and a granddaughter of the old woman’s—the 
child of another of her daughters, whose husband had been 
transported—with him. Having kept them in his own house 
for some few days, to accustom them to some little extent to 
the habits of civilized life, he put them in his infant-school, 
where they were digciplined and taught to read. 

The gipsy women being satisfied with what Mr. Crabb was 
thus doing, soon afterwards induced some of their acquaint- 
ance to entrust him with the further charge of three others, 
who were also sent to the school. As they showed consider- 
able aptitude for learning, he began to devise some plan by 
which, with God’s blessing, these outcasts, for whose souls 
none seemed to care, might be more largely and permanently | 
helped. Having no means of his own, he spoke to his friends 


about it, and entered into correspondence with the Rey. 


Charles Hyatt, the then secretary of the Home Missionary 
Society, with a view to ascertain what had been previously 
attempted or done on their behalf. The reply he received 
showed that no organized effort was then in existence, and 
that beyond some few occasional personal attempts, not alto- 
gether without pleasing evidences of good accomplished, no 
response had been made by the religious public to the appeals 
made for help in the ‘‘ Home Mission” and ‘ Evangelical ”’ 
Magazines some years before. One or two replies to other 
letters he had sent were such as to damp his generous ardour, 
the writers expressing their conviction that the strong arm of 
the law was the only means by which such wandering, disso- 
lute people could be brought into a better condition. 

Nothing daunted, and having met with a few friends who 
were willing to act with him as a committee, he proceeded to 
collect funds, and to attempt to arouse the sympathy of 
Christian people on their behalf. It having been ascertained 
that Shirley Common and other places near Southampton 
were resorted to by the gipsies as camping-grounds, a suitable 
missionary was employed to go amongst them; and thus, in 
about two years, some twenty adults and children were 
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brought under religious agd moral instruction. Six women 
of this number had been induced to give up their wandering 
life, and to take up their abpde in Southampton, earning their 
living in such work as was shited to their powers, thus helping 
in supporting their familieg, and paying for their rent and 


clothing. Four boys were apprenticed to suitable trades, and 


the younprer children sent t school: the committee througli- 
out being desirous of so actin as eradually to withdraw them 
from their restless habits of fife ; and in doing SO to ay oid, us 
far as possi ie, the evils repulting {from rratuitous chanity, 
inciting them to labour for their own subsistence, and encou- 
raging their personal efforts. | Working patiently thus for five 


years, the committee sought,) but with no great success, to 


induce other districts to follow their example, and to employ 
missionaries to visit the gipsy ftents and give them instruction. 


Mr. Crabb, in the year i851) visited the Epsom race-course, 
and being introduced by onejof their number to the gipsies 
there assembled, told them hd had travelled a hundred miles 
to see them; and having wn their confidence, sat down 
amongst them to tell them the way to heaven. A strange 
congregation, to them, a strahge sermon, delivered from a 
strange pulpit—none other thf nh a Washing-tub turned bottom 
upwards, and covered with a silawl. 


These efforts now began to}be extensively known among 
the gipsy tribe all over the courtry, and it was important that 
the interest thus created shoudl be kept alive. An annual 
gvathering was determined on, ab which the reformed gipsies 
and their friends who might bejdisposed to come, might hear 
what was doing, and intended tq be done, for their good. 

On these occasions, which Wenle continued for soTRe eighteen 
years, crowds of this singular} race, from all parts of the 
country, with their caravans and|carts drawn by broken-down 
horses, donkeys, and ponies, might be seen wending their way 
toward Mr. Crabb’s residence fa Southampton. As they 
arrived, they were admitted int) an adjoining field, wherc 
they encamped. These meetings|were always interesting and . 
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instructive. Mr. Crabb opened them with a hymn, then 
prayed with and addressed them. After the address, letters 
were read from persons interested in their cause who resided 
at a distance, and the service closed. Some time was then 
allowed for more private and personal talk with them, and— 
then dinner, consisting of beef, vegetables, and plum-pudding, 
was announced. These substantial tokens of friendly regard 
disiosed of, blankets and warm clothing were distributed, and 
Bibles given to such as did not previously possess them. It 
is stated as a remarkable fact, that most of the gipsies were 
found to be so ignorant as to have no idea of a future state of 
existence. 

These anniversaries did great good in breaking down the 
prejudices of the gipsies, and in stirring up other Christians 
besides those at Southampton to go and do likewise. Among 
these, the Rev. John West, rector of Chettle, in Dorsetshire, 
erected two cottages, in each of which he put a gipsy family, 
and placed their children in his parish school. Similar efforts” 
were clsewhere made, but great difficulty was found to arise 
in placing these vagrant children in association with others in 
the ordinary schools. To meet these objections, it was deter- 
mined to collect funds and erect a school for gipsy children ; 
and a considerable sum of money having been raised, and a 
suitable site, at Farnham, near Blandford, obtained, on the 
24th of July, 1845, the first stone of the Gipsy Asylum and 
Industrial School was laid. A large assembly, including 
many of those whose benefit was thus sought, came together, 
and the ceremony was performed by an aged and reformed 
gipsy, who, in a short speech, very simply and earnestly 
addressed those who were thus met. Then Mr. Crabb spoke; 
and then a venerable gipsy woman fervently gave expression, 
on behalf of her race and herself, to her thankfulness to God 
and his people for what had been accomplished, in her case 
and that of others, and for what the proceedings of the day 
gave promise of in the future. 

It is grievous, however, to say, that the Farnham Institu- 
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was used by the Egyptian yjmests for the ornamentation of 
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tion does not seem to havé been supported as it deserved. for 


during the six vears following its erection only forty-six 
children were admitted. | The annual gatherings at Nouth-. 
excited by Mr. Crabb’s labours 
1, in 1851; and though we believe 


ampton ceased, and the 


passed away with his dea 
a missionary is still emplofed among this strange people, no 
systematic effort commensurate with the greatness of the work 


appears to be at present cafried on. 


Facts} respecting Plants. 


Tne Papyrus or Pyblus Want, so famous for the valuable 


writing matemal which it tfurnished to the ancients. has 


been discovered growing infthe regions of the Upper Nile. 
rves,—‘* The Byblus rush was 


of the Nile, that Ovid assigned 


On this a recent wmter obs 
once so common on the bank 
the epithet papyrifer (papyvitms-bearing) to that holv river. 


Nor was the plant itself est®#emed less holy, imasmuch as it 


their statues and temples, and for a frequent model of 


columns, and as a represeqtation in the ancient liero- 


givphies. But of late years fravellers have mot found any, of 


it in the Lower Nile and its adjacent waters; and thus has 
been contirmed these words qf Isaiah (xix. 7), ‘‘ The paper 
reeds by the brooks . . . shall wither, be driven away, and 
be no more.”’ 

In the drying of the pods of Pegrninous, or bean-like plants, 


here is considerable watery evdporation ; and a careful inves- 


‘ticator, Professor Church, has] been making search for the 


pores or openings through whith the water transudes. He 
has discovered that it does not }pass through the walls of the 
pod, but that there exists in tha common bean, and in other 
species of the same genus Fabh) which he has examined, a 
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minute oval opening near one end of the line of junction of the 
to valves. The object of this simple and beautiful expedient 
is obvious. Were water to accumulate within the pod its valves 
would be forced asunder, and the seeds would be cast out 
before they had ripened. But by the above means they are 
retained in the pod until the proper time for their dispersion 
has arrived. | | 

Another interesting evidence of design comes to us from the 
Polar regions. It appears that the plants of Spitzbergen are 
all perennial. ‘*Itis well known,” says the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Review,” “that organic substances decay very slowly in. the 
Arctic regions. A wooden grave-cup, raised half a century 
azo, looks as though it were of yesterday; and the dry 
remains of the previous year’s growth of plants stand almost 
unchanged beside the new shoots of.the perennial root. One 
may, indeed, almost say, that stones and minerals decay more 
speedily in these regions than organic substances. But why 
are the plants all perennial? ‘The reason is obvious. It 
entirely depends, so to speak, on wind and weather, whether 
a plant can produce ripe seed during the short summer. No 
doubt they generally do so; ‘but if in any year they failed, 
plants having an arrual root must of necessity be lost, while 
the continued existence. of the species with perennial roots 
world be secured.” 

The above illustrations of the truth of sacred prophecy, and 
of the wisdom of the Creator, may probably interest the 
readers of the ‘‘ Youth’s Magazine.” 


W. Gi 


- 


ENvy, an Inu-naterrp Vicr.—Envy is an ill-natured vice, and is made 
un of meanness and malice. It wishes the force of coodness to be strained 
and the measure of happimess to be abated. It laments over prosperity, 
und sickens at the sight of health. It oftentimes wants spirit as well as 
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Texts 


Beware jest any spoil you thr 


Chink about. 


gh philosophy and vain deceit.”—Cot. ii. 8. 


“Ler us keep a fast hol of the reality of the Bible. He 
that takes it from us takeslour all; for the heart of man needs 
and will have realities; andj the more palpable and substantial 
they are the better. An jncarnate God that can be appre- 
hended by my thoughts and laid hold of by my affections; a 
surety that allowed himself} in the literal sense of the words, 
to be judged and punished 
that numbers the hairs of 


1 my stead; a special Providence 
my head; a local heaven, peopled 
with visible and tangible forms; a conscious personal existence 
after death, and a reunign of the soul and its earthly 
partner, the body; these ar@some of the realities which my 
necessity loudly calls for, agd without which my heart’ can 
never be satisfied. For -all tho real is the misery that weighs 
me down, the sin that burdehs my conscience, and the death 
that clings to my very natur¢ 


that aught should prove to me 
s firm and solid in its texture. 
arrow that flies.at my. heart? 
brass. Can a painted banquet 
appease my hunger? No; I} must have substantial food if 

I ami to have my life presefved and not my wants cruelly 
mocked. I for one know exactly what I want, and am con- 

, tent to leave the chaff and Husks of this world’s wisdom to 
those who feel no need of strogger nourishment. My taste is 

for the solid realities of Bible} truth. I confess that where I 
hear voices from the sky above} or see divine appearances in 
corporeal form, or the heaven ppened as over the head of the 
‘martyr Stephen, that my heagt in such cases finds its true 
satisfaction, and that the more} palpable and substantial the 
things of a future lifp show to my sight, the more gladly do 
I bid them welcome. I love tle hopes that can be seen in 
broad daylight and take root i history, and I hold by such 


a source of joy which ‘is not 
Can a paper shield avert the 
No; I must have one of soli 
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demonstrations of the immortality of the soul and of a life 
to come as was given in the ascent of Elijah in the chariot of 
fire. ’—Arummacher. 


dords of dlisdom.” 


Anttity.—The Holy Spirit can give to every man ability. Who made 
Bezalecl an ingenious artist, David a poet and harpist, Solomon an 
architect, Gideon a judge and general? That Spimt which continually 
reveals itself in an unlimited variety of effects, and not seldom exercises 
also upon the mere humanity of its adopted children such an astonishing 
influence.—Arummachey. | 

Unstreapiness.—It is not for want of holy resolutions and heavenly 
inflwences that men ure not saved, but through their own unsteadiness ; 
they do not persevere, they forget the necessity of continuing i prayer, 
and thus the Holy Spirit is grieved, departs from them, and leaves them to 
their own darkness and hardness of heart. When we consider the 
heavenly influences which many receive who draw back to perdition, and 
the good fruits which for a.time they bore, it is blasphemy to say they 
had no genuine or saving grace. They had it, they showed it, they trifled 
with it, and sinned against it, and therefore are lost.—Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Revicious Treru.—The truths of religion, when known, confer strength 
and impress a right direction on the mind, discipline it for the acquire- 
ment of lower and useful science, and shed a steady light on almost every 
other kind of knowledge in which society can be interested; at once 
fixing in the mind the standard of right judgment 6n every moral subject, 
and the principles which impel man to active usefulness.—Rev. Richard 
Watson. 

Aturism.—I desire the Atheist to produce, from all the wisdom of the 
earth, so pure a system of practical morality—a code of ethics more 
sublime in its conception, more simple in its means, more happy and more 
powertul in its operation, and if he cannot do so, I then say to him, ‘‘ Oh, 
in the name of your own darling policy, filch not its guide from youth, its 
shield from manhood, and its crutch from age.”’—Phillips. 
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for Scripture Ueaders. 


% 
es were intended to keep the people of 


Scripture Ouestio 


laracl from the 1 servicés at Jerusalem Kings XH. 26—258), 
Under what Israel did the peome att nd. thé feast of. the 


38. In 2 Sam. v. 13, we are toll that David had “sons and 
nam | 
ing Of Judah. How \does this appear from Scripture 


COTTCSPu ig history in the Old Testament. How are th Vv there calle 


Arithmetical: Questions 
28.° n st nds on ili al of) 122 Square 5 Pind the si 
irea to the suriace df London 


00. Pure water is composed of two cases, oxygen and nvarogen, mm such 


Answers fo Scripture Questrons (September). 


$3. It will be seen from Gen. xxy. 17; Exod. vi. 16, 29, that Ishma & 
Levi, and Amram each lived 137 vears. | | 

34. By compamng Gen. xxi. 5, withiGen. xxv. 26. we find that Abraham 
was 160 vears old when Esau and Jacob were born. 

$6. Korah and Moses were cousins for their fathers, Izhar and Amram 
were brothers Exod. vi. 18, 20,- | 

36. Samuel is the only one who ‘tions Bedan the of 
Israel (1 Sam. xii. 11). | 


answers to Arithmetical Questions (September). 


A peal of thunder heard 13 secords after the flash of lightning was 
seon would have travelled 2:782 miles. | 

«26. A wheel one yard in diameter would turn 66,570 times in woing 
irom Newcastle t “lin 


1862, 576 lis h, 2,645 Scatch, and 3 3,107 Irish Cmnigrated to 


British North America, ‘yo Ore 04 


roh. 
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Now ready, October 1st, 


THE INSTRUMENTS: WHAT TO TEACH. A Lecture 
delivered before the Members of the Sunday School Union Training 
Class. By W. H. Grossr, B.Sc., F.G.S., of the Sunday School 
Union Committee. Author of “ Tilastrative Teaching,” ‘“ Bible 
Mouths,” &c. Price 4d. covers. 
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Recently Published, 


PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 
‘8vo, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts, as under :— 


1. Look. 7 | 9. The Rash Swimmer. 

2. “Ready for the Journey.” | 10. **It never dries up.”’ 

3. A Mother’s Faith. | 11. The Two Christs. 

4. The Influence of a Bad Book. 12. Which do you choose ? 
5. Be Prompt. 13. Mary and her Umbrella. 
6. “ Forward!”’ | 14. down-hill. 

7. “Not Next Sunday, Sir.” 15. Ti #atal Resolve. 

8. To-morrow. | 16. Almost saved! 


PICTURE LEAVES. 
Second Series. Price 6d. per 100. 24 sorts. 


The First Series, containing Nos. 1 to 30, price 6d. per 100, assorted. 


—— OF PICTURE LEAVES. 
250 assorted in one Packet, 1s. 


These “‘ Handbills’’ and “ Leaves” are admirably adapted for distribu- 
- tion by the wayside, on tho sea-shore, or in the Sunday School, and 
among the young generally. » 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, E.C. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION LIBRARY. 


Lo the end of ¢’» year 1864, the Library and Reading Room will be open daily 
from Twelve to Two o ‘clock, tn addition to ihe customary hours of from 
Three to Ten o clock. i 


This arrangement is intended to meet the case of those subscribers to 
whom it may be convenient to change books in the middle of the day. 


V.B.—Closed from Iwo to Three o clock. 
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SUNDAY 


56, OLD LONDON, E. C. 


Wili be published, November 1st, 


TEACHER’S POCKET- BOOK AND DIARY FOR 1865, 
Limp cloth, 1s.; roan tuck, 2s. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS REGISTER 
FOR 1865. Cloth cover, 4d. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1865. Arranged 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


THE SAME LESSONS, in Small Type, to place in 
Pocket Bibles. 1s. per 100. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY 
CLASSES. Janvary to Mancu, 1865. Price One Penny. 


THE SAME LESSONS, in _ Leaves, in Packets of 
12, price One Peany. 
NEW YEAR ‘ADDRESSES. 


WHAT CAN I A New Year's to 


Sunpay Scuorans. By Orp Merry. With Engrayings. Price One 
Penny, or 6s. per 100. 
THE TEACHER'S KEYS. A New Year's Address to 
Sunpay Scuoort Tracners. By Cuaries Reep, Esq. Price 5s. per 100. 
LINK-MAKING IN THE HOME WORKSHOP. A 


New Year's Address to the Parents or Sunpay Scnotars. By Rev. 
Rozert Price 5s. per 100. 


WINTER EVENINGS INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


The Committee of the SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, encouraged by 
the success of their efforts to provide instruction and amusement for 
Sunday Scholars on week evenings, by means of Transparent Panoramas, 
with explanatory Lectures, have the pleasure of announcing the following 
subjects of interest for exhibition during the coming winter, viz.:— 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH: a Tour in Ireland; with 24 Pictures, 
5 feet by 3 fect 6 inches, containing 48 subjects. 


COAL AND COAL MINES; with 20 Pictures. 
CURIOSITIES) OF NATTU RE: a Panorama; with 16 Pictures. 


The Committee, desiring to provide the above Entertainments at a price 
which will merely cover expenses, have made arrangements to exhibit 
them to connected schools in the MrtTropourtan Av x1t1aries, for the 
nominal charge of Tex Suites each Lecture, including the carriage of 
the Panorama to and from the schools, and ‘the _Lecturer’s teaveltiog 

nses. The charge to unconnected schools will be 12s. 6d. 

wo new Panoramas will shortly be ready :—I., THE HOLY LAND, 
and II., SCENES IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, with Incidents of the 
WHALE FISHERY, &c. P: articulars in a future advertisement. 

To prevent disappointm: nt, early application is desirable, addressed to 
the Secretary of t Exhibition Sub- Committee, 56, Old Bailey, EC. 
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ESTABLISHED 
A.D 1805. 


SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 35. 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.”’ 


NOVEMBER, 1864. 


THE OLDEST CITY IN THE WORLD, 

THE GREAT :MEN OF THE PAST. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

FAITH. 

| THE SISTERS ; OR, THE ORPHANS OF 
HIGHCLIFF—a Zale. CHAP. XI. 

“RE YE ALSO READY.”’ 

THE LETTER-OFFICE. 

THE PIGEONS OF GUILDHALL. 

DOGS IN BERLIN. 

READING, 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
' TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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TEXTS TO THINK ABOUT. 

MARY QUEEN. OF SCOTS PRAYER. 

CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 

WORDS OF WISDOM. 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR SCRIP- 
TURE READERS. 
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NOTICES CORRESPON DENTS. 


Answers to Scripture Questions for October have been aad from 
J. A. N.; Henry George; Eureka; Fred. 


Answers to the Arithmetical Questions for October have been received 
from General; Sailor; J. Ross; Warrior; A. W.; Reader ; C. Tomes ; 
Amazon; A. Y. Z.; Writer; is; W Je AX N. ; Henrv George 
Eureka. . 


Now Ready, Price One Penny; or 8s. per 100, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 


For 1865. 
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OUR MATERIAL; or, What ig a Child ? By ecctiak H. 


Groser, S., of the Sunday ‘School Union. Author of 
“Tinstrative Teaching,” Bible Months, &e., &c. Price 4d., paper 
covers. 


THE INSTRUMENTS : WHAT TO TEACH. A Lecture 
deivered before the Members of t ie Sunday School Union Training 
Class. By W. H. Grosrx, B.Sc.,|F.G.S., of the Sunday School 
Union Committee. Author of “ Ilustrative Teaching,” ‘ Bible 
Months,” &c. Price 4d., paper cov “F 


| 
Jn Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and \Tins, 1s., 58., and 9s. 64d. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


Half-pound of Corn Flour, 
quarter or half pound of 
butter, and two tea- 
ful of baking powder, 

he very well mixed a 
ther. Take three eggs, 
and beat the yolks and 
whites separately for fifteen 
minutes; then add to them 
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togzether, flavour to taste, and beat for fifteem minutes, put 1t into a well- 
buttered tin, papered all round two inches gee ‘per than the tin; bake in a 
quick oven for one hour. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
Parsley, Dvsiin, anp Lonpon. 


& POL 
Wr, 


| $254.65 | 


DAMASCUS, 


ypc - 


ing city in the world, as it breaks upon the view 
of the traveller approaching it from the west, 
is so beautiful as to realize the idea of an en- 
chanted region. The road suddenly dives down | 
into a beautiful glen, filled with foliage and 
sparkling with fountains and streams of water. 
Through it meanders the golden flowing river 
Abana. Pursuing its tortuous course, crossing it 
by a bridge, and passing by a zig-zag ascent, the 
pilgrim ascends the side of a narrow gorge in the 
rocks, through which the river pursues its way. 
At this point Damascus and its plain burst at once 
upon the view. The change is so sudden that 
it seems like some glorious vision: the waters 
spread their fertilizing power through the whole 
of the plain which stretches away at his feet, while the taper- 
ing minarets and rounded domes, tipped with golden crescents, 
rise up in every direction from a confused mass of white 
terraced roofs, their glittering tops in some places just appear- 
ing above the deep green foliage by which the city is 
environed. Gardens and orchards abound, and stretch away 
along both aan of the river * for more than ten miles east- 
ward. «4: 

The varied tints of the foliage greatly enhance the ‘actin 
of the picture. The sombre:hue of the olive and the deep 
green of the walnut are’'finely relieved by the lighter shade of 
the apricot and the poplar, while the pomegranate, the 
cypress, and the palm, ‘all Jend their tints to heighten the 
beautiful effects of light:and»shade. This beauty has found 
expression in a name by which the = is known, the ‘* Eye 
of the Earth.” The Mobangnptgns have a legend that their 
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prophet, on approaching the city, stood, and gazing upon it, — 
turned away without entering it, saying, ‘‘ Man can have but 
one paradise, and my paradise is fixed above.’’ ‘The impres- 
sion thus produced, however, by the first sight of the city, is 
not altogether borne out by a closer inspection. All eastern 
cities have narrow streets, are dirty, and the gay colouring 
looks better when distance lends enhancement to the view; 
and Damascus is no exception in these respects. 

The bazaars of Damascus have long been celebrated. They 
are among the best in the east. They consist of long ranges of 
open stalls on each side of narrow covered lanes, with a bearded, 
turbaned, and robed figure squatting in the corner of each as 
composedly as if he had been placed there for show like the 
piles of silk that rise up around him. These men sit the whole 
day through on their heels, in what to us would be an almost 
impossible posture. Each separate trade has its section in 
these bazaars: thus there is the mercers’ and the tailors’ 
_ bazaars; the spice, the shoe, and the tobacco bazaars; and 
many others; while through them all struggles a crowd of 
visitors and customers of every variety of form and colour. 

The history of Damascus stretches back into the misty 
regions of a remote antiquity. Josephus tells us it was 
founded by the son of Aram and great grandson of Noah. 
However this may be, Damascus was a place of some note in 
the time of Abraham. The steward of his house was one 
Eliezer of Damascus. Afterwards it became the great rival of 
Israel, and in one warlike expedition the Damascenes carried 
off a little Jewish maid who waited on the wife of Naaman, 
the great Syrian general, and who, uttering that devout 
‘Would God my lord were with the prophet that is in 
Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy,’’ was made 
the God-honoured instrument of bringing about, not only his 
cure, but his conversion to the worship of Israel’s God. 

Here, too, the prophet Elisha was an actor. As he approached 
the city, Hazael met him with a royal present and a message 
from the King Benhadad, his master. Elisha perceived the 
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crafty hatred of Hazael, his ambitious and murderous designs, 
and looking on him, wept to think of the mischief in store 
for Israel when he (Hazael) should have usurped the throne 
of Syria. 

The main interest of the Bible reader in Damascus, how- 
ever, is associated with the conversion of Saul the persecutor. 
As the traveller looks upward to the pure azure of the eastern 
sky, in all the dazzling brilliancy of noon-day, he realizes what 
that exceeding brightness must have been that suddenly en- 
compassed the future Apostle of the Gentiles as he rode along _ 
with the Roman guard about him, bent upon his mission of 
destruction. Arrested by the Saviour’s voice, that fiery zealot 
becomes the chosen servant of Jesus, and is sent far thence to 
the Gentiles. 

The Roman road from J beuselem to Damascus still exists, 
and the outline of the street called Straight still marks the 
scene of this wonderful conversion. | 
| 


Che Great of the Past. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


History furnishes few examples of persons who have risen 
from poverty and obscurity to wealth and distinction that are: 
more striking than that of Benjamin Franklin. He was born 
on Sunday, 6th January, 1706, and was the youngest but two — 
of seventeen children. As his father, who was a soap-boiler 
and tallow-chandler, was solely dependent on the labour of 
his hands for the maintenance of this large family, we cannot 
wonder that he sometimes found it difficult to provide for 
them. With twelve children round the table at one time, it 
would need all the activity and economy that an industrious 
couple could bring to bear on the important question of 
feeding and clothing their children. Still they contrived 
sometimes to find a place at their table for an intelligent 
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friend, with whom the parents. carried on an interesting con- 
versation in the presence of the listening children. 

Josiah Franklin, of whom we have been speaking, had left 
England in 1685, in consequence of religious persecution 
under the Stuarts ; but several relatives remained, and among 
them a brother Benjamin, a kind and good man, who was 
commonly known among his nephews and nieces as ‘‘ Uncle 
Benjamin.” This good man frequently wrote long and 
interesting letters to his American brother, in which he 
generally inserted a few lines of poetry for the special benefit 
of. his little namesake. The intelligent management of his 
parents, the interesting conversations of the visitors, and the 
letters from Uncle Benjamin, were the chief instructors of 
Benjamin Franklin’s early days. The effect of these had been 
sufficient to develop the boy’s powers to such an extent as to 
lead his father to think of preparing him for the Church. 
After giving him one year at a grammar-school, however, he 
was forced by poverty to abandon his design, and, at the age 
of ten, Benjamin was taken to cut candle-wicks and fill 
moulds, and never again had an opportunity of attending a 
school. | : | 

He now took the course that every one must take who 
expects to excel; for though-his school-days were thus early 
ended, he continued his education himself. He became a 
great reader, and generally succeeded in ascertaining, not 
only what the author said but what he meant. He thus 
cultivated habits of study and laid in a stock of knowledge 
which was of great service to him in after-life. His father 
soon discovered that candle-making and soap-boiling were 
very uncongenial to the tastes of his son, and he therefore 
took him round to the shops of carpenters, turners, braziers, 
&c., to give the boy an opportunity of choosing a trade for 
himself. He was at last bound apprentice to his brother 
James, who was a printer in Boston.|, Benjamin was then 
twelve years old, and promised to serve for nine years. In 
this occupation he had many opportunities of increasing his 
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store of knowledge ; and such was his love of reading that he 
would sit up most of the night to study. Among the books 
read at this time were some of a sceptical character; these he 
read with the utmost eagerness, and suffered as most young 
men do suffer who venture on such dangerous ground. They 
had, indeed, a most injurious effect on him, not only in 
making him very unhappy in youth, but in drawing his mind 
from the pure truth of the Gospel in riper years. 7 

- Before he was sixteen years old he was very expert in 
swimming, boating, &c., and was exceedingly clever in his 
business. Feeling within himself that he was possessed of 
. powers beyond those of his companions, he was not disposed 
to submit to the harsh treatment that he sometimes received 
from his brother; in fact the apprentice was saucy, and the 
master unreasonable. James Franklin started a newspaper, 
and Benjamin had the chief management of it. He secretly 
slipped some of his own composition under his brother's door, © 
and was gratified to find that his productions were warmly 
approved of. Fora time he continued to supply his articles 
in secret; but as it was contrary both to his practice and his 
creed to hide his good deeds, he at last told his brother that 
he was the author of the papers. James, however, was so 
unmindful of his duty to the rising genius, that he continued 
his harshness ; and even when Benjamin was seventeen years 
old he was disciplined with his brother’s fist. This was too 
much, and the abused apprentice ran away. 

Failing to obtain employment in Boston, he set out for 
New York, which he reached, poor, friendless, and without 
recommendation. After seeking work in vain he set out for 
Philadelphia, where he arrived in a sad plight, hungry, 
shabby, and almost penniless. He soon obtained employ- 
ment, and it was not long before the townspeople discovered 
that he was a very superior young man. Among those who 
were favourably impressed was Sir William Keith, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, who persuaded him to visit London, for the 
purpose of making purchases to enable him to commence 
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business for himself. On his arrival in London, finding Sir 
William had deceived him, he was driven to seek employment 
as a journeyman printer.. After eighteen months thus spent 
he returned to America, and soon after commenced business 
on his own account. He was extremely prudent and 
industrious, worked early and late, cast his own types, cut 
ornaments for title-pages, and made his own ink. - In addition 
to this he commenced the Pennsylvania Gazette, opened a 
stationer’s business, dealt in rags, soap, coffee, feathers, and, 
indeed, in anything that was likely to be profitable. The 
excellence of his workmanship procured him the printing 
required by ‘‘the Assembly,” and soon the chief printing of 
the province was done in his office. Im 1732 he commenced 
~ an almanac called “ Poor Richard,” which was full of choice 
maxims and pithy sayings. Both his newspaper and almanac 
were very successful, and every branch of his business 
prospered greatly. | 

Being now a prominent member of the community and 
a man of acknowledged ability, he was appointed clerk to 
the General Assembly of. Pennsylvania, and Postmaster of 
Philadelphia. As hé rose in importance he gradually in- 
troduced the city watch, the fire brigade, and a public 
library ; he caused the city to be lighted, paved, and cleaned ; 
assisted in founding a hospital, and took part in every move- 
ment that was likely to benefit his townsmen. After twenty 
years’ success in business he retired, to enjoy the pleasures 
of science and the company of ingenious men. He had 
already made several discoveries in electricity, but when he 
demonstrated that lightning and electricity were similar, and 
that electricity could be drawn off from a body, he at once 
rose to the first place among the electricians of the world. 
The Royal Society of England elected him a member, and 
bestowed on him a gold medal, and the King of France sent 
a letter declaring his admiration of Franklin’s ingenuity. He 
was not long permitted to enjoy the pleasures of retirement, 
for the public laid hold of him, made him a justice of the 
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peace, an alderman, and a representative in the Assembly. 
In 1764 he was sent to England to plead the cause of the 
_ American colonies, and it was owing chiefly to the informa- 
tion which he gave at the bar of the House of Commons that 
the Stamp Act was repealed. On the commencement of 
hostilities between England and America, he returned to his 
native land, and used his influence in favour of the inde- 
pendence of America. In 1778 he was sent to France as 
minister plenipotentiary of America, and signed a treaty 
_ with that power which produced a war between France and 
England. 

The last two years of his life were spent in great pain, 
with only short intervals of ease. As his end approached, 
an abscess on the lungs caused him increased agony and 
rendered breathing extremely difficult. He died on 17th April, 
1790, aged eighty-four years. His funeral was attended by 
all the clergy of Philadelphia, all the chief officers and 
members of the General Assembly, and a vast concourse of: 
citizens. ‘The General Congress wore mourning for a month, 
and even the National Assembly of France agreed that for 
three days they would mourn for the great philosopher. 

Franklin’s religion was not the religion of the Bible. His 
hope was rather in the justice of God than in his mercy; and 
he gave no indications that he looked upon the merits of 
Jesus Christ as- the only ground of a sinner’s hope. His. 
admirers assert that ‘‘ during his long life he instructed, 
stimulated, cheered, amused, and elevated his countrymen, 
and all mankind, and that he left behind him a mass of 
writings, full of his own kindness, humour, and wisdom, to 
perpetuate his influence, and sweeten the life of coming 
generations.” 


Wi 


> 


A strance story is told of the childhood of a celebrated 
French writer. He had been reading a. number of remark- 
able instances of the faith of the fathers and saints of the 
Romish Church, how they had been miraculously sustained 
under all kinds of dangers, endowed with superhuman powers, 
guided by the arm of the Almighty, ministered unto by 
angels, and fed with bread from heaven. His youthful 
imagination was inflamed ‘until he burned with desire to 
emulate these worthies. He, too, would live a life of faith. 
He, too, would throw off the trammels of civilization, despise 


the ordinary means of supporting the body and obtaining the 


necessaries of life, and trust to Heaven for guidance and 
wisdom, for food, clothing, and home. Full of these bright 
thoughts, he arose one sunny summer morning from his little 


bed, and enjoyed, what he fondly imagined would be, his last 


breakfast in his father’s house. Then shouldering his books, 


and bidding his parents farewell, he started, not, as they 


believed, for school, but to carry out his cherished scheme of 
living by faith. Perhaps his feelings and aspirations were 
not purely of a religious character; perhaps the idea of an 
escape from weary tasks and a severe schoolmaster was not 
altogether disagreeable: his was scarcely yet a creed of self- 
denial and bitter penance. The sky was blue, the dew hung 
on the grass, the birds sang sweetly, a thousand wild flowers 


bloomed on either side, and his heart bounded at the prospect 


of his continued holiday which had now commenced. <A mile 


_ or so from his home stood a forest, where he had often enjoyed 


delicious rambles, and he determined that this should be the 
first scene of his exploits. He soon left the broad sunlighted 
road for the soft turf and the pleasant leafy shade; with a 
glad heart he bounded along, and joined the birds in their 
anthem of praise. The first few hours realized his most 
sanguine expectations of happiness. He climbed the trees and 
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carolled in their branches; he lay down bya bubblhng brook 
and watched the swift fish dart in its tranquil depths, sent 
flowers sailing down the stream, or turned upon his back and 
gazed through the rustling leaves at the tender blue sky 
smiling down upon him through the branches, like the kind 
eye of heaven, and pondered his glorious destiny. But the 
day rolled on, noon came and passed, the shadows lengthened, 
and the solemn evening wind moaned through the branches. 
Our little adventurer was tired and began to hunger. There 
was little in .the forest to satisfy his cravings. Now was the 
time for the exercise of his faith. Recalling to his mind the 
excellent examples of the saints whom he so much admired, 
vhe prayed for food. 

He waited for an answer, butnonecame. No white-winged 
messenger from above parted the lofty branches, and glorifying: 
all things with the radiance of his celestial smile, Lendaeeal 
him bread from heaven. He watched the flocks of birds 
which took their flight far above him, and hoped that some 
might be sent, as the ravens to Elijah, with bread and meat, 
but he watched in vain. Flight after flight passed by through 
the thin air, as if there was no such thing as a hungry little 
boy on the earth praying for food. 

But the night came on apace, the dark shades of the trees. 
fell awfully around him; his imagination peopled the forest 
with terrific forms: to pass a night alone, in such a place, 
_ without shelter or‘food, seemed the next thing to death. He 
felt cold and very lonely, and shuddered when the night wind 
sighed in the branches. Then he thought of his happy home, 
of the snug chamber where he had so often feasted when 
school was over close to his kind mother’s side, of the snugger 
chamber where a snow-white bed awaited him; he thought of 
his parent’s alarm when the day passed and their little son 
came not, of his father’s sad stern face, of his mother’s tears. 
‘‘ Oh, it was cruel,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘ to leave them and run away; 
would that I could return!’ but he could not, he had wan- 
dered heedlessly and lost his way; and in vain he wearied 
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himself to find it. The idea of a heavenly helper had long 
deserted him, but he thought that some one on the earth 
might hear him, so he cried for help. A voice answered, and 
in a few minutes his old nurse, with tears running down her 
honest face, had him clasped in her arms. His parents and 
friends had been seeking him anxiously, and were filled with 
joy and gratitude when the trusty servant brought him safely 
home. The boy tried no more to live a lazy life of faith, but 
applied himself diligently to his tasks, and cultivated the 
remarkable talents that God had given him until he attained 
a world-wide reputation. 

Faith in God is a glorious gift, and. illteeempable to salva- 
tion. By faith men have “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
out of weakness have been made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of aliens.” But faith without 
works is dead. We never hear of faith rewarded out of the 
line of duty. Noah built thé ark in humble obedience before 
he was saved in it. Abraham left his country and his father’s 
house at the command of his Father in heaven before he 
obtained the earnest of the promise that he should be the 
father of many nations, and that in his seed all people should 
be blessed. Joseph was cast into prison, Daniel into the lion’s 
den, the three Israelites into the burning fiery furnace, not in 
consequence of their fool-hardy defiance of danger, but because 
they simply, fearlessly, and faithfully did their duty before 
- God; and their deliverance and exaltation was but a small | 
_ reward compared with the consciousness that they had done 

the will of their Lord and earned his smile. | 

Faith in no case should do away with honest manly effort. 
We must do our best, as well as trust God entirely. The 
slothful servant who hid his lorgs sete got no reward, but 
punishment. 

The man who squanders his income, and professes to trust 
in God to take care of ee be a Father to 
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his eDiem, will most likely suffer the pangs of poverty, or 
become a burden on his friends. 
_ The man who thinks he may indulge in sin and make no 
effort to live a holy and blameless life, because he has a 
Saviour, will find too late that his was not saving faith, and 
that he has deceived himself on the most important of all 
points. Christ came to save us from our sins, not to save us 
in our sins, and those who would be his must struggle as 
earnestly against — as if they had to save themselves. 
A. H. L. 


Che Sisters ; 


OR, 
THE ORPHANS OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER XI. 

|THREE months passed away. Christmas, with its joyful 
hours and holy memories, had been welcomed and was gone. 
During these three months Lucy, with earnest energy and 
untiring industry, succeeded in obtaining employment as a 
dressmaker. Indifferent to fatigue, to cold, or privations, she 
rose early and sat up late to finish the work entrusted to her. 
The landlady, a kind, motherly woman, would sometimes 
remark, ‘ It’s surprising to me what that poor young thing 
gets through, she looks so weak and delicate; and yet she 
must have the strength of a lion to work as she does.” Alas! 
it was an unnatural strength—the strength of energy, will, 
excitement, and pride—which kept her up for a time. The 
blow came at last. She caught cold one evening after walking 
home from the house of one of her customers in the pouring 
rain; and although she struggled against the ‘painful symp- 
toms that followed, they overcame her at last, and in one 

week she was lying on a sick bed, completely prostrated. 
‘¢ Ah, I thought it would come to this,’”’ said the kind land- 
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lady, as she stood looking at the helpless form, the flushed 
eek, the bright anxious eyes, telling of the consuming fever 
within. “TI ame send for my doctor.” 

“Oh, no, no! I have nothing to live for now; let me die 
in peace.” 

‘Die! nonsense!’’ was the reply ; and the landlady hastily 
left the room to fulfil her determination. | 

The doctor soon made his appearance. A glance told him 

the whole tale. [He had heard some little about this lodger 
from the landlady, Mrs. Gibbs; of her trials, her losses, her 
anxiety to keep her children without help from others; and 
here was the result of over-work and over-excitement. 

‘‘ Mrs. Wilton is not going to die yet, is she, sir?’’ said the - 
landlady, in a cheerful tone, as they stood by the bedside. 

“ Well, no, I hope not; what would become of that blue- 
eyed boy, with his sight curly locks, if he were to lose his 
mother 

Nothing hitherto had route her. Now as tho doctor spoke 
she opened her eyes, and looked at the boy as he stood staring | 
in wonder at the doctor; but she _ sighed, and closed*her 
eyes again in utter weakness. 

‘Do you think she is dying, sir?’’ asked Mrs. Gibbs, as 
she accompanied the doctor to the door. 

** Well, no, it is not quite come to that yet. She is suffer- 
ing from the reaction of over-excitement; unless feverish 
symptoms supervene, I have no doubt a few days’ rest will 
restore her. You must get her nourishing things, and a 
bottle of good port wine’’—and there he hesitated. Yes, 
these were the needful things for his poor weak patient; 
could she obtain them ? : 
Perhaps the position of a fend-hearted, compassionate 
doctor of limited means is even more painful than that of a 
poor clergyman from whom so much is expected in his 
parochial visits. The latter sees a case of poverty and sick- 
ness which he has hardly power to relieve from his own 
resources, or from funds raised by subscription. The former, 
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by his surgical knowledge, knows it to be a case of life and 
death, in which wine and other delicacies are of more 
importance to the patient than any drug he can possibly 
prescribe; and yet to assist in every case would require the 
doctor and the clergyman to be men of large independent 
means. How completely facts are apposed to this theory is 
too well known to need comment. Some such thoughts may 
have passed through the doctor’s mind as he paused in his 
remarks to Mrs. Gibbs. She seemed to guess a6 for she 
gaid hastily,— 

Twill get all she wants, sir. I’m sure she has money to > 
pay for it, and she ought to have them for the sake of her 
children. She’s seen better days, sir, I know; and she’s dread- 
fully afraid of spending her money. She pays me my rent the 
very day it’s due; and I’ve known her go without a meal 
rather than spend more than the money she allows to last her 
a week; so, sir, I’m gure she’d starve rather than € ux: into 
debt.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Gibbs, you mustn’t let bias starve now. Keep 
her very quiet, don’t allow the children to disturb her, and 
give her wine and nourishing things.” 

‘Yes, sir, Ul attend to her, you may depend. She’s got 
money, I know; and if she hadn’t, poor soul, Pd i it myself, 
that I would.” 

“T believe you, Mrs. Gibbs; and you would never be a 
‘lebes by doing so. Tll send her a draught by-and-by, and 
look in early to-morrow and see how she is going on. Good 
morning.” | 

And so he left, satisfied that the good, kind landlady would 
keep her promise respecting his patient. 

_ But poor Lucy was not to be so easily restored to health 
and life. All she had gone through, both mentally and 
physically, for years, united to overcome her now; and on the 
doctor’s visit the next morning he found her in a state of 
_ feverish exhaustion, which in the course of a few days brought 

her to the brink of the grave. For weeks her life seemed to 
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a 
hang on a thread; and when at length the crisis had passed, 


it was with difficulty that youthful constitution rallied from 
the shock. Slowly and gradually, however, health returned, 
and with it a consciousness of her position. She had looked 
death in the face really now. In proud defiance she had 
taxed her bodily strength, as if its power was at her own 
command. She had refused to accept assistance from earthly 
friends, and had closed her heart against Him who has said, 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee, 


and thou shalt glorify me.’’ (And how could she have stood — 


in His presence? But even though she had forgotten and 
rebelled against him, the Father’s hand was stretched out 
still. While she lay there on that bed of weakness all the 
events of her past life rose before her, and the evening 
readings at the Farm came beck to her mind with a new 
meaning; and from the very gates of death she was restored 
not only to life on earth, but to the new and hidden life of the 
soul. There was joy in the vewly weakness which obliged her 
to lie in quiet repose, and live ayer again the evenings at the 
Farm; to follow Christian : the Wicket-gate to the 
Celestial City; to trace in her“own career the battles in the 
town of Mansoul; mentally to ad over again the beautiful 
parables of our Lord, and then ito say with the Prodigal, ‘‘1 
will arise and go to my Father.’?} How pride was replaced by 
deep abasement! How humbly | now she thought of her own 
conduct, and how differently judged her sister! Yes, she 


would hope now to see her once more, and claim her forgive- 


ness; and, as she thought of this, how earnestly she prayed 
that, if it were God’s will, she might be permitted this happi- 
ness. The very wish seemed to give her new life; there was 
now something to live for; and. then she talked to her kind 
landlady about it, and earnestly inquired of the doctor if he 
thought she might travel so far as Devonshire, and when. 

By this time March was approaching, and the doctor, 
although pleased at the prospect of such a change for her, 
forbad all thoughts of the journey until April, but gave her 
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every encouragement to hope that with care her strength 


would then be quite equal to it. She seemed to recover 
rapidly with this hope in view. She could thank kind Mrs. 
Gibbs for her attentive nursing, which the doctor told her had 
so much helped her recovery. When too ill to notice her 


boys, how that good friend had tended them, and brought 


them now, looking well and strong, to their mother’s bedside! 
Well for her that the Providence of God had raised up such 
triends, for Mrs. Gibbs knew of no one to whom to write. 


Lucy had so carefully concealed her address that none jcame 


fo see her. Mary had written twice, but these letters were 
locked in her desk. Once she had managed to say, when 
expecting death, ‘‘Mrs. Gibbs, when I die, open my desk, 


_boys——” In that desk was a letter to her sister, Acre Ton 


her boys to her care. Now she longed to see that sister 
herself; yet she still would not write to her. <A letter might 
be mistaken; and she knew Patty’s character too well to 
suppose that she would refuse her love to her widowed sister 
and her fatherless children when she saw her pale, ill, and in 


poverty. 


April arrived at last. Lucy had opened her little store to 
pay the doctor and her landlady. The former hesitated at 
first to take it, but phe looked so pained that he gave way. 
With Mrs. Gibbs she was equally firm. She made arrange- 
ments to leave her furniture until she could write from Devon- 
shire. If, .after all, Patty would not receive her! The 
thought was agony; still she would prepare for it. These 
payments left her with only a few pounds for travelling 
expenses. ‘*So much the better,” she thought; “I shall go 
to my sister in real poverty.” It was a lesson in humility 
from which she did not shrink. 

At length the happy moment came, when on a rij spring 
morning, seated on the outside of the Exeter coach, she started 


from the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, with the kind wishes 


and farewells of good Mrs. Gibbs, who had her 
to the coach-office. 
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At a town about ten miles from Exeter the coach stopped 


to horses. 


“< Missus,”’ said the guard, 0 as ™ entered the inn, ‘‘ there’s 
& poor young widow in the coach with two children, and I’m 
afraid she’s dying. She’s an outside passenger, but I was 
obliged to put her inside when night came on, I was afraid 
she’d fall off.”’ 

As he spoke, a lady empeenedl leading the traveller, whose 
pale face and feeble steps quite justified the guard’s opinion. 
Notwithstanding a doubt as to whether she would be paid, 
the womanly instincts of the landlady were aroused at the 


sight. Calling hastily for a chamber-maid, poor Lucy was 


carried up-stairs and laid upon a bed. After a few minutes 


she revived, and drank eagerly the port wine brought to her 


by the landlady. 

‘‘] will stay here,” she said. ‘ Please keep my boxes; they 
are directed, ‘L. W., passenger, Lynnford.’”’ 

The guard had Seendy removed them from the coach ; and 
so poor Lucy and her children were still detained at a distance 
of more than sixty miles from Cowslip Farm. She had over- 
taxed her strength. The night journey outside the coach had 
proved too much; and it was withia kind of feeling of despair 
that she allowed hernalf to be undressed and placed in a bed 


from which she believed she shoyld rise no more. But the 
change oi air, the rest and quiet in the country inn, did her 


good, and after a few.days she foynd herself able to get up. 
Yet no one would allow her to to continue the journey until a 


week had passed; and then, after paying the bill, she found 
_ to her consternation that her purse contained only enough to 


. defray her journey to Eastonleigh, a town ten miles from > 


_ Lynnford, and about four from Cowslip Farm by fields ond a 
cross road, which she well remembered. 


“‘] can walk those four miles,’’ she reasoned to herself; 


‘‘or I may meet some pennareeen, I must risk it. I cannot 
stay here.”’ 


She said mie of her intention to the landlady, but next 
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morning took her place as outside passenger to Eastonleigh, 
with two shillings only remaining in her purse. The guard 
remembered her, and good-naturedly placed her inside, 
saying,— 


‘‘ All right, missus; if any inside passengers come, why you 


must get out again, that’s all.” 


And so, with a pleasant farewell to the kind landlady, she 
started once more on her interrupted journey. On reaching 
the inn at Eastonleigh, she asked the guard to leave her boxes 
there to be sent for, and, giving him one of her two remaining 
shillings, commenced her walk of four miles to Cowslip Farm. 
But even the first mile tried her strength too much. She had 
forgotten the great weight of her youngest boy, who, although . 
a good walker for his age, required often to be carried. Ata 
short distance beyond the second mile-stone they reached a 
few cottages, at one of which Lucy asked to be allowed to 
rest. The young mistress of the cottage welcomed her with 
true Devonshire hospitality, gave the children some milk, and 
nursed the little one, while Lucy rested and eat a sandwich 
and drank a glass of wine, which the laridlady had placed in 
her small basket, with some bread-and-butter for the little 
ones. Lucy offered her last shilling to the young woman, but 
not a penny would she take; and she looked after the pale 
young widow with pitying eyes, as, refreshed, but still feebly, 
she renewed her journey. The afternoon was waning as they 
reached the third mile-stone. Lucy could almost see the trees 
of Cowslip Farm, when she felt a sensation of faintness stealing 


over her. The youngest. boy slept in her arms a dead weight, 


and the eldest, seeing her stop, said,—  __ | 
‘‘O mamma, do sit down a little while; I am so tired; I 


can’t walk any more.” 


Yielding to her own feelings and the poor child’s request, 
she sat down by the road side, and leant her back against the 
sloping green bank behind her. The boy seated himself near 
her, laid his head on her knees by his little brother, and was | 
soon fast asleep. Hitherto Lucy had had faith to believe that 


| 


her prayer to be permitted to see her sister once more would 


be answered; now she gave up ‘in a She could not 
from experience say,— 


“ His love in time past forbids me to think 
He'll leave me at last in trouble to sink.”’ 


True, such love had been around her always, but she was 
going in the way, and knew it not. 


While she thus sat, a dreaminess, not of sleep, came over 
her. How long she remained in this state she could never. 


tell. She was aroused at last by the tinkling of bells, and the 
-sound of approaching wheels, which suddenly stopped, and 
the driver advanced towards them with a feeling of dismay, 
for Lucy’s face wore the hue of death. But she opened her 
eyes at hearing his footsteps, and said earnestly, — 

‘Oh, pray help me.” 

‘‘What be I to do for ee?” he asked, in the old familiar 
dialect that went to her heart. | 

“Do you go near Cowslip Farm ?”’ she asked. 


What, Farmer Dale’s? ees, sure; leastways I pass the end 
of the lane. Will that do for ee?” 


“Oh, yes. Then will you take us there ?”’ 

‘*To be sure I will,” he exclaimed; and lifting the eldest 
boy, who had awoke at the sound of voices, he carried him to 
the wagon, and carefully placed him in the straw. He then 
eame back for the little one, who clung at first to his mother, 
but his fear was appeased by the gentle kindness of the rough 
countryman. Lucy had tried to rise and follow, but found 
herself unable to do so, until the man lifted her up, and then 
almost carried her to the wagon. After seeing them all 
snugly placed in the straw, he again started his horses and 
walked by their side. The rest, the consciousness that they 
were now fairly on their road to the Farm, and the soft sound 
of the tinkling bells, lulled the children again to sleep, and 
soothed their mother’s agitation. Yet, as they neared the 
- corner of the lane, the recollection that now she was 80 near 
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her sister flushed her cheek and brightened her eye. When 
the wagon stopped the man came round to the back, and 
looked rather surprised at the change in her appearance. 

‘‘You’m looking another woman, sure enough,” he said, as 
he lifted her and the children out. ‘I thought when I first 
saw ee that ye was going to die, and I’ve been round two or 
three times to have a look at ee. But you’m better now; you 
can walk this:bit, can’t ee ?” ) 

‘“O yes, yes,” said Lucy; “thank you for your kind help ; 
what should I have done without it?” she added, at the same 


_ time offering him her last shilling. 


‘‘Noa, noa,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what be ee thinking of, it’s 
cost me nothing; don’t ee pay me now, don’t ee.” 

‘Well, then,” she said, ‘‘have you got any children at 
home ?”’ 

‘‘ Kes, sure, two on ’em, just like them two of yours; that’s 
what made me look at ee at first.” 

‘‘Then take the shilling,” she said, ‘‘and buy them some- 


thing in remembrance of my little ones ; it will make me happy 
if you will do this.’’ 


The man took it even then reluctantly, saying,— 

-“ Thank ee, missus, I’ll do as you say. Good-bye; and rl 
hope ye’ll get safe home.” 

He then stood for a moment watching her, as with feeble 
steps she pursued her way down-the lane. Then called out 


again, as if to encourage her,— 


‘‘Good-bye once more, missus; 1 won’t forget ee nor the 
little ones, never fear.”’ 


Gradually the sound of the tinkling bells receded until it 


was lost in the distance, and then before the eyes of poor Lucy 


rose the gable front and rose-covered porch of Cowslip Farm. 
Lifting her little boy from the ground, whose toddling steps 
ill suited her impatience, she made one more effort and hurried 
forward. But the haste—the crowding memories—the excite- 
ment at being so near—all overcame her; and before she 


could reach the gate she sunk again on the ground, just able 
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to say, “ Charlie, go in and say mamma is ill.” Gradually 
her hold on the child in her arms relaxed, and she became 


quite insensible. 
| 


‘Me ve also ready.” 


O sweet and blissful thought, 
Death, dreaded tyrant, is a conquered foe. 
Christ has the triumph bought, 
Who died that we its sting might never know; 
And therefore, when the Christian falls asleep, 
As those who have no hope we dare not weep. 


We little thought how near 
Death's shadow hovered round us on that day; 
Our dull ears could not hear 
The voice which called our fricnd from earth away. 
Sudden, indeed, that call; Vv et, Lord, we re st 
On the dear thought, our F ather’ ‘r’s will is best. 


it did not seem like det ath ; 
There was no weary wasting of the fr; ame, 
No bitter strife for breath ; | 
No feeble trembling of life’s sinking flame ; 
No looking ‘orward to the dreadful strife; 
No mournful parting from this mortal lite. 


He has been spared all this: 
A moment, and he passed, we humbiy trust, 
To that bright realm of bliss, .. 
Purchased by Him, the Holy One and Just, 
Who, by his death of agony and shame, __ 
Saves all whose faith ——— on his —s name. 


In the bright harvest- fields, : ! 
Through the glad summer, grows the precious corn, 
Which in the autumn yields | 
The treasured sheaves, to the full garners borne. 
The ripe wheat in our fields does not remain ; 
The reapers cut, the barns receive the grain. 
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And may we not believe 
‘The Heavenly Husbandman in love has given 
| The stroke for which we grieve, 
| | Because he saw our friend was ripe for heaven ? 
| ; He sees the blade, the ear, the ripened corn, 
Then to his garner it is safely borne. 


How gloomy now appear 
The stubble-fields, where golden harvests grew ; 
But far more sad and drear, 
The home whose joy has faded from the view. 
Pity, O Lord, the lonely mourner’s grief, 
Thy tender love alone can give relief. 


But hark, a solemn sound, 7 
A warning whisper from our friend’s calm tomb: 
“OQ be ye ready found, 
Watching through busy day, and midnight’s gloo:n. 
Ye know not at what hour your Lord shall come: 
Are ye quite ready for the ‘ Harvest Homo’? 


“ Be this your only care. 
It matters little whether months of pain 
Your weary frame shall bear, 
Or sudden stroke unbind this mortal chain ; 
Or if your eyes should see the Lord appear, © 
Be watchful, fur his coming draweth near.”’ 


Che Plind Retter-Office. 


Tue Blind Letter-office is the receptacle of all illegible, mis- 
spelt, misdirected, or insufficiently addressed letters or packets. 
Ifere the clerk or clerks, selected from amongst the most 
| efficient and experienced officers, guess at what ordinary in- 
| telligence would teadily denominate insoluble riddles. Large 
, ‘numbers of letters are posted daily with superscriptions which 
| the sorters cannot decipher, and which the great majority of 
people would not be able to read. Others, again, are received 
with perhaps only the name of some small village, the writers 
thinking it a work of supererogation to add some neighbour- 
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ing town, or even a'county. Numberless, for instance, are 
the letters bearing such addresses as ‘‘ John Smith, gardener, — 
Flowerdale,” or ‘‘ Throgmorton Hall, Worcestershire.”’ Cir- 
culars, by the thousand, are posted in London and other 
large towns without hesitancy, and with the greatest confi- 
dence in the “‘ final perseverance ” principle of the Post-office — 
people, with addresses not, more explicit than the foregoing. 
Many country gentlemen would seem to cherish the idea that 
the names of their mansions should be known equally far and 
near from their manorial acres, and somehow they seem to 
inoculate their correspondents with the same absurd notion. 
If, however, it be possible to reduce the hieroglyphics on 
some strange letter to ordinary every-day English, or find, 
from diligent search in his library of reference, information 
relative to imperfectly-addressed letters (information which 
might have been given much more easily by the senders), 
our readers may be sure that the cunning gentleman of the 
Blind Office, justly known for his patience and sagacity, will 
do it, unless, indeed, the letter be “stone blind,” or hope- 
_lessly incomplete. As a genuine example of stone-blind 
letters, take the following, the first of a batch which has 
been known to pass through -e blind- -room of the General 
Post-office :— 
Uncle Johs.! 
Hopposite the Church 
Hingiand. 


It would certainly have been a ‘wonderful triumph of skill to 
have put this letter in a fair way for delivery: for once the 
blind officer would acknowledge himself beaten; and then 
the Déad Letter Officers would endeavour to find ‘‘ Uncle 
John’s” relatewe, intimating to the said relative that greater 
explicitness is needed if ‘‘ Uncle John ”’ must be found. 

But they manage better with the next letter in the batch. 


Coneyach lunentick 
a siliam 


; 
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is part of the address of a letter which the sorter no doubt 
threw away from him with some impatience. The blind 
officer, however, reads it instantly, strikes his pen, perhaps, 
through the address, and writes on the envelope, ‘‘ Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum, ’? and passes it out for delivery. 


Obern yenen 


is seen in an instant to be meant for “ Holborn Union.’ 
“Tsle of Wight” is, in like manner, written on a letter im- 

properly addressed as follows :— | 

Ann M—— 
Oileywhite 
| Amshire. 
The probability is that the last-mentioned letter will come 
back to the Dead Letter-office, on account of no town being 

- given in the address; still, the usual course is to send it out > 

_ to the local district designated, there being always the possi- 

bility that certain individuals may be locally known. 

_ “ Ashby-de-la-Zouch”’ is a town to spell which gives infinite 
trouble to letter-writers; but the Post-office official is éspe- 
cially lenient and patient in eases of this kind. There are 

fifty different ways of spelling the name, and few letters, 

except those of the better classes, give it rightly spelt. 

_“ Hasbedellar-such ”’ is the ordinary spelling among the poor 

living at a distance. 

Ash Bedles in such 


for John Horsel, grinder 
in the county of Lestysheer 


is a copy of a veritable address meant for the above town. 


The blind letter officers of an earlier date succumbed before 
the following letter :— 


For Mister Willy wot brinds de Baber 
in Lang-Gaster ware te gal is 


but the dead letter officers were enabled from the contents to — 
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make out that it was meant for the editor of a Lancaster 
paper, ‘‘where the gaol is.’”* The communication enclosed 
- Was an essay written by a foreigner against public schools! 
The blind officers are supplied with all the principal London 
and provincial directories, court guides, gazetieers, &c.; and 
by the help of this, their library of reference, added to their 
own experience and intelligence, they are generally able to 
put again into circulation, without the necessity of opening 
them, five out of six of all the letters which are handed over 
tothem. The addresses of some letters are at once seen to be 
the result of mistake on the part of the senders. Letters 
addressed ‘* Lombard-street, Manchester,” ‘‘St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Liverpool,”’ both obviously intended for Lon- 
don, are sent out for-trial by the letter-carriers at what are 
believed to be their real destinations. Letters, again, for 
persons of rank and eminence, dignitaries of the Church, 
prominent officers of the army or navy, whose correct ad- 
dresses are known, or can be ascertained, are immediately 
sent out for delivery to their right destination, however 
erroneously directed, without question or examination of 
contents. The following strange letters, meant for the eye 


of royalty, would not be impeded in their progress in any 
way :- 


Keen Vie Tory at 
Winer Casel 


Miss 
Queene Victoria 
of England 


would go to Windsor Castle without fail; while the following, 
posted in London at the breaking out of the Polish Insurrec- 


tion, would find its way to St. Petersburg as fast as packet 
could carry it :— 


and another— 


To the King of Busheva 
Feoren, with speed. 


Lewins’s Marts. 
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The Pigeons of Guildhall. 


THE audacity of London sparrows has often been netioedl 
how they seek their rations in the busiest thoroughfares, 


and find them under the horses’ feet; how nicely they 


thread their way amongst wagons, omnibuses, and pedes- 
trians, growing fat on Ludgate Hill, and securing a vested 
interest in the ‘‘ Vale of Cheapside.”’ Bold little ma- 
rauders they certainly are; and if industry in one’s voca- 
tion gives a fair title to success, no other two-legged cmegany 
has a better claim than the London sparrow. ; 

There is, however, another winged colony in the centre 
of the metropolis which well deserves attention. The most 
incurious of observers must, when he crosses Guildhall 
Yard, open his eyes wonderingly at the incessant gyrations 
of the pigeons. Where do they come from? Who can 


they belong to? What strange combination of crcum- 


stances can have induced them to seek a habitat here? 
Difficult problems, no doubt, yet probably explicable after 
this fashion. Some worthy citizen of bygone days, when 
London tradesfolks lived in London, must have been an 
inveterate pigeon-fancier, found his family increase on his — 


hands, but could not muster courage to thin his bird- 


house; and dying without making a provision for the 
pigeons in his will, left them to forage on the public. 
They had been hatched and bred in the neighbourhood of 
Guildhall; found the yard with its quadrangular sides 
vastly convenient; voted in full session, nemine contra- 
dicente, that there was ‘‘no place like home,” and resolved 
to seek protection under the august shadow of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. The plan sue- 


- ceeded marvellously; the spot was a sort of quiet oasis in 


the centre of business turmoil. The officials of the place, 
surprised at first, soon grew pleased with their presence, 
and finding that they could live and grow fat without any 
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assistance, in addition to the possible occurrence of occa- 
sional pigeon-pies or roasts, suffered them to remain wholly 
unmolested. We cannot pretend to say when this treaty. 
of m@tual benefits was first executed; but the feathered 
parties to it soon multiplied amazingly. Roofs, parapets, 
water-pipes, convenient blocks of chimneys, all found 
inhabitants not contemplated by the builder; and at early 
morning, before the Hall received its legal occupants, the 
broad pavement was often quite darkened by these grace- 
ful birds, and the flap of wings as they rose into the air 
on any sudden alarm was really quite startling. It is 
strange to find in some of the most crowded streets of the 
City, an old free or two, in solitary greenness, reading a 
silent homily on the departed traders of years long past; 
but it was yet more strange to meet with myriads of pigeons 
forming part of the omniwm gatherum of a mighty metropolis, 
and hopping about as fearlessly amidst big-wigs and mer- 
chants as they could have done in a country farm-yard. 
Perhaps I shall be reminded that in a famed locality, 
scarcely out of sight, there have flourished from time 
immemorial two families even more remarkable—the bulls 
and bears of the Stock Exchange. Another time, our love of 
natural history may lead us to discourse of them too, es- 
pecially as we have heard it is not unusual to get pigeoned 
there. 
The increase of our dove commonwealth was so great 
that not long since it was thought that they must be thinned ; 
a judgment was passed against them, and an incredible 
number of savoury pies was the result. Still many members 
of the martyred family remained; they scorned to migrate, 
from their old quarters, and the flapping of wings is again 
heard in Guildhall Yard. Sorry should we be that it should 
ever entirely cease; even commercial princes may part their 
rights of property with such respectable pigeons, whose 
- Sagacity in choosing a residence cannot be too highly praised. 
About ton: yours T hed to watch during 
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at a house in King Street, within sight of Guildhall, and one 
of my amusements was to look from an upper window, and 
scrutinize the long, narrow slip of sky overhead, for indica- 
tions of the approaching day. The street was deserted, the 
last members of the night cabstand were gone, 'the shuttered 
warehouse fronts looked as dead and silent as if they were 
never to be opened again; occasionally a policeman, an un- 
_ willing somnambulist, yawned along the pavement; even the 
lamps seemed half asleep ; no doubt a star, a very small one, 
did twinkle now and then, but seven-eighths of the night, to 
speak in City phrase, had slipped by, and the grey dawn 
began to break. I had seen but very little of the pigeons 
up to that time, and was quite unprepared to find that the 
_ earliest welcome to the*morning would be given by them. 
Gazing intently on the parapets of the opposite houses, for — 
want of a more agreeable object, I fancied, as the light 
grew stronger, that there was a stir on the roofs, and that 
the chimney-pots were beginning to move. Presently a 
busy little head peeped over the wall, seeming to say, ‘‘ Is 
it day, I wonder?” and then the happy creature began — 
dressing its bright plumage, and obviously preparing for 
flight. By this my forward pigeon’s companions were up 
and stirring, and the light glancing on their delicately 
tinted feathers made them shine as if their wings were cut 
out of precious stones. Hopping, chirping, and crooning 
their matin hymn, the merry flock seemed to rejoice in 
renewed existence—making short circles in the air, the 
whirr of their wings giving out a monotonous kind of 
music; then rising high, and indulging in bolder flights, 
their beautiful plumes steeped’ in the gorgeous lustre of 
the first sunbeams, appeared to reflect back the brightness 
they received. Alighting for a moment on the walls, they 
indulged in a kind of jerking march, like a company of 
riflemen imperfectly drilled, then off anew to the blue 
heaven, not yet obscured by coal smoke, to revel in a quiet 
air bath. As the ancient mariner blessed the water snakes 
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because of their exceeding loveliness, so I was fain to bless the 
pigeons, and to wish myself half as happy. As it became 
broad day, my pigeons began to quit King Street, and, being 
curious, I watched their flight into the Guildhall Yard, where, 
joining a yet larger portion of this bird republic, ‘their 
proceedings took a more orderly form, and each new flight 
was marked by some settled purpose. Who can doubt that 
they have a language peculiar to themselves? Who can 
hesitate to believe that every beast and bird knows how to 
make itself understood by its companions? There is praise in 
the song of the feathered choristers—praise in the lowing of 
cattle—praise in the bleating of sheep—praise in the lion’s 
roar, when *‘he seeks his meat from God.’ Should we not 
recognise every living creature,as a pensioner on the same 
bounty by which we too are fed? Should we not be kind and 
forbearing to all these lower heirs of life’? ‘A merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.’?’ A Mohammedan accounts it criminal 
_ to hurt, without an absolute necessity, even the lowest animal. 

In Turkish towns, hospitals are common for dumb creatures ; 
and without establishing asylums for blind and lame dogs and 
horses, we should not be the worse for occasionally imitating 
the Mussulman’s humanity. Cherish your Guildhall pigeons, 
Mr. John Bull. It is pleasant to notice that there actually is 
a ‘“‘ Home for Lost and Starving Dogs” at Islington. When 
it first opéned there was a disposition to laugh, but subscribers 
were found and the asylum flourishes. I once saw a good- 
natured Master Bull scattering handfuls of oats amongst the 
birds; when the feed commenced there might have been a 
dozen, but in a few minutes the whole square was in a violent 
state of excitement—wings fluttered, beaks pecked at intrusive 
heads, and the grain disappeared in no time. Should 
Mr. Bull seatter his sovereigns in a similar manner, the | 
struggle would be as wild more intellectual 
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Dogs im Herlin, 


A VOLUME might be written on German dogs, and even 
then it would be difficult to exhaust the subject within that 
compass. Berlin swarms with dogs. There are dogs in every 
house, in every room of every house, on the public staircase of 
every house. (I call it public because houses are let off m 
flats here, as in Edinburgh.) There are dogs in the hall, 
dogs in the doorway, dogs on the door-step, dogs on the pave- 
ments, dogson the horse-road; there are dogs in the shops, 
dogs in the churches, dogs in the parks, dogs in the cafés, 
dogs in carriages and in boats, dogs on the railway and on the 
river. The dogs have increased and multiplied to such an 
extent that they have elbowed the cats almost entirely out of 
the land of the living. I verily believe that there are hardly 
a couple of hundred cats in all this city of half a million 
inhabitants, while it would but be a very moderate estimate 
to fix the canine population at 100,000. The dog is the last 
living thing that leaves the streets at night; he is the first 
that makes his appearance in the morning. Not only are his 
numbers astonishingly large, but he is, in the majority of 
instances, himself of great size and proportions. Perhaps 
half the dogs in Berlin have an average weight of six to 
seven stone, a fact which makes the presence of the race all 
the more difficult to ignore. The dog, next to the horse, is 
the most important beast of draught. This is so entirely the ~ 
case that in some towns the services of oxen and asses are 
entirely dispensed with, and dogs and horses have the field 
entirely to themselves. In the variety of his oceupations the 
dog, however, beats the horse. There is no line of business, 
the drawing of cabs, omnibuses, and private carriages alone 
excepted, which he does not readily take to. He is equal to 
any job you like to give him in a general way. He moves 
most of the furniture of Berlin at quarter-days. He alone 
supplies the capital with the ocean of milk it absorbs every 
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day from the surrounding country. Take your position at 
daybreak at any gate of the city, and watch the vast caravan 
of these little rudely-constructed vehicles, each with its burden — 
of half a dozen milk-cans, and you will see there is no exaggera- 
tion. Sometimes I have seen a regular block and stand-still 
in some of the narrow roads leading into the town occasioned 
by the vast numbers of these diminutive ‘‘ carriages and pair.” 
- But dogs not only drag all the milk from the country, they 
bring nine-tenths of the vegetables, fruits, and fresh-water 
fish with which the various markets and the trade are daily 
supplied from the neighbouring villages. The costermonger 
in Berlin keeps no “donkey ;’’ he puts his trust in a couple 
‘of stout dogs. But it must not be supposed that the coster- 
‘monger is the only patronizer of the canine species in the 
‘humble but useful capacity of beasts of draft. Long before 
the citizens of Berlin think of turning out of bed—and they 
are as a rule the earliest risers of any European capital—a 
hoarse deep-toned barking re-echoes at intervals in the still 
dark streets, followed by the rattle of a little dog-carriage 
over the stones. It is the baker’s boy distributing the hot 
_ rolls and black bread at the various grocers’ and breadselling 
shops—the load of bread not being carried in the basket on 
the apprentices’ shoulders as in England, but being drawn by 
the baker’s own “ Zieh-hund,” or “ draft-dog” in a small 
four-wheeled vehicle. 

The baker is not an isolated instance of a respectable class 
of tradesmen employing the dog for the purposes of transport ; 
on the contrary, it is rather the exception to find a line of 
retail business which does not regularly avail itself of the 
services of the sagacious animal as a ready, inexpensive, and 
commodious instrument of traction. To this fate, indeed, 
more than half of the vast dog-population of Berlin are con- 
demned, while the remainder, being rather of an ornamental 
then useful character, lead a life of comparative ease. The 
drones are generally distinguished from the workers by a less 
extensive physical size and development, though there are 
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numerous exceptions to this rule, among which I may espe- 
cially mention that of the race of bull-dogs, a variety of the 
canine species which is held in Berlin in higher estimation as 
a fancy animal than any other breed. Beyond the bull-dogs, 
who have carefully preserved all the peculiarities of their 
caste, no two animals among the rest are alike. Every dog 
apparently belongs to a different variety of the canine species. 
They are, in short, mongrels. Out of the dog-tax vainly 
levied to keep the members of the race within bounds, the 
Berlin streets have been beautified or improved go far that a 
narrow ribbon of flag-stone about two feet narrow (to call it 
wide would be a contradiction in terms) has been laid down in 
the middle of the pavement for the convenience of foot pas-. 

sengers, so that now it is no longer absolutely unavoidable to © 
walk on the detestable pavement itself. By about the year 
1900 it is calculated that flag-stones will have entirely driven 
the pebbles from off the causeways. Only one other fact 
about dogs and lhavedone. They are never suffered to make 
their appearance in the public streets on any pretence what- 
ever without a muzzle. They may go unmuzzled only on 
their masters’ premises. Owing to this fact the dogs here are 
all cowards; the rats defy them with impunity, and hydro- 


phobia, notwithstanding this precaution, is commoner here than 
in 
How often when the Christian has asked, “ What wilt thou have me to 
do?’ and when bright hopes of usefulness fill his heart, is affliction sent, © 
and he is called on to suffer for his Master's sake! He is made to feel his 
utter helplessness and inability. 

Seek to learn well this Janson, for when with sincerity thou canst say, 
“Father, glorify thy name,” self-emptied thou art being made meet for 


the Master’s use. Thy present sufferings may be preparing thee for more 
labour than thou hast yet even hoped for. 
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Reading, 


Tuere are few who stop to consider the miracle of reading. 
That a few black marks upon paper should have such an 
informing and transporting power is scarcely less than 
miraculous. Four letters are put together, H, O, M, E. 

The moment the eye looks upon them the soul rises up, a 
picture comes forth; a house with its yard, its barn, its well, 
its fields, and forests. Liyen its most minute features come to 
us with exquisite nicety. We see its inmates, an old man, a 
venerable woman, children, domestic scenes. Years that have 
long slept rise- up and step forth again in newness of life. 
And all things are so re-fashioned that we no longer think 
where we are, or what we are, but seem to ourselves carried 
back scores of years, and walking up and down again the 
_ ways of childhood. And all this simply because there are 
> four linear spots of ink on a sheet of white paper ! 

But if one considers more minutely what is taking place in 
reading all the time, the marvel will still grow. The eye has 
learned to see without pausing to examine. The ready reader 
never thinks of letters. 1t is only the word that he sees. 
And even the word seems to lose individuality, and is but 
a member of something else—a sentence. But even the 
sentence seems not to be seen, but to be seen through. We 
see the thought rather than the symbol by which it is set 
forth. And the act of reading, although it is a physical act, 
is yet so much more mental, that we lose all consciousness of 
the mechanical part of it, and follow a train of pure thought 
or the flow of sentiment, or a description, as if the thing 
itself were transpiring! It is most curious to watch a person 
in reading an exciting narrative, or some stirring appeal, and 
to see how these dead letters lord it over every inward faculty. 
At this black spot of printer’s ink we weep, at another we 

- laugh, at still another we’are angry. This line touches one 
feeling, that line another, and line after line they reach in, 
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and, like the fingers of a musician, touch the chords and 
bring forth all the soul’s activity. But the same passage read 
by different men will affect them all differently. It is not 
probable that the same state of mind, in all its details, has 
ever been twice produced exactly alike by any text of Serip- 
¢ure or any passage in Shakspeare. Something is always 
varied. It is worthy of notice that, although when we are 
heartily engaged in reading‘ we cease to see the lines and 
letters, and behold only their meaning, yet, when we are 
absent-minded, we read without seeing either the meaning or 
the words by which it is conveyed. 

We have, when much pre-occupied, read whole pages aloud, 
to the edification of others, without being conscious either that 
we saw a letter or received a single es, The eye saw and 
the mouth voecalized, while our thoughts were busy with some 
inemory, or in arranging some plan, or in some other variant 
activity. The habit of reading proof and correcting it for 
press leads to some singular developments. A man feels 
mistakes rather than sees them. In glancing rapidly over the 
sentences, almost before. the .will can act, and while the 
thought is tending to hold its way right along, we feel a sort. 
of mechanical grip, a putting on the brakes, as if something 
was wrong, and we go back to search and see what it is. 
And, behold, there is a word with “ie” put for “ei,” or an 
‘‘m’? is wanting, or but one ‘‘1’’ is put where two should be! 
That we did not see, but only felt the mistake, appears from 
the fact that when we search we have not the least idea of 
what the matter is, and we go back looking and groping to — 
see what it was that stopped us with such a mind-jolt. 
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Certs to Chink about. 
“« Buy the truth, and sell it not.”"—Prov. xxiii. 23. 


WE are all interested in truth, but we are not interested 

in all truths equally; nor can an acquaintance with truths of 
_ inferior consequence compensate us for those of which we may 
be left ignorant. Truths are important to us only as our 
circumstances render them so. But if it should appear that 
there are truths in which man is interested, not as he is of 
this or that profession, but which are of the first importance 
to him as man, and equally so in every condition, which it is 
alike necessary for him to know, whether he be rich or poor, 
and whether circumstances conduct him through this life by 
its higher or its lower walks, then may we confidently decide 
that that education is even cruelly defective which does not 
communicate them from ? earliest period patiently and 
fully. 

Such are the truths of rdigion. What God is, and what 
are his rights and claims; what man is, and what his hopes 
and fears; what is that redemption wrought out by Jesus 
Christ and offered unto mankind, and by. what means we may 
become personally interested in a covenant of peace and 
salvation, without which the‘ conscience can know no peace in 
life, and the immortal spirit no rest after it; what is that 
futurity towards which we are all hasting from infancy itself, 
and where that unfrequented path lies which alone can con- 
duct us to its felicities. These surely are truths of awful and 
universal concern, truths whith when known confer strength 
and impress a right direction on the mind, discipline it for the 
acquirement of lower and useful science, and shed a steady 
light on almost every other: kind of knowledge in which 
society can be interested ; at once fixing in the mind the 
right standard of judgment on every moral subject, and the 
principles which impel man ‘to active usefulness. But to 
know these truths it is necessary to know the Bible. From 
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that source only can they be drawn; that is the only standard 
by which moral errors can be detected, the only shield by 
which their shafts can be turned aside. 

Rev. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 


O Dominz Devs, speravi in te; 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me; 
In dura catena, 
In misera pena, 
Desidero te; 
Languendo, 
Gemendo, 
Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, 
Imploro, 
Ut liberas ‘me! 


IMITATED, IN THE SAME METRE. 


O Gop my Creator, my trust is in thee ; 
O Jesu, dear Saviour, deliver thou me ; 
In chains here I languish, 
In pain and in anguish, 
Still longing for thee ; 
With groaning, : 
And moaning, 
| I kneel down before thee, 
| Adore thee, 
Implore thee, | 
-O now set me free. 


E. W. B | 


te 


Content and Discontent. 


Two little girls went into the fields to gather flowers. Here 
they found buttercups, dandelions, violets, and many other 
pretty blossoms. One of the children was pleased with every- 
thing, and began to pick such flowers as she met with. Ina 
little while this girl had collected quite a bunch of flowers. 
The other child determined to pick no flowers but such as were 
very beautiful. She disdained to gather the dandelions, for 
they were so common; and she would not pluck the buttercups, 
for they were all of one colour.. Even the blue violets were not 
good enough forher. Thus the little pair wandered on through 
the fields, till they were about to return home. By this time 
the dainty child, seeing that her sister had a fine collection of 
flowers, while she had none, began to think it best to pick such 
as'she could get. But now the flowers were scarce; not one 
was to be found. At length the little girl begged a single | 
dandelion of her sister, and thus they returned home. When 
the two children went to their mother, she asked how it 
happened that one had so pretty a bouquet, while the other 
had but a single flower. The children told their story, and 
their mother then spoke to them as follows:—‘‘My dear 
children, let this little event teach you a useful lesson. Jane 

has been the wiser of the two. Content with such flowers 
as came in her way, and not aiming at what was beyond her 
reach, she has been successful in her pursuit, and has brought 
back a beautiful bunch of flowers. But Laura, who could not 
stoop to pick up buttercups and dandelions, because she 
wanted something more beautiful, collected nothing from the 
field, and was finally obliged to heg a dandelion of her sister. 
Thus it will always happen, my children, in passing through 
life. If you are content with simple pleasures and innocent’ 
enjoyments, such as are scattered ‘freely along your path, you 
will, day by day, gather enough to make you contented and 
happy. If, on the contrary, you ‘scorn simple pleasures and 
innocent enjoyments, and reach after those which are more 
rare and difficult to be obtained, you will meet with frequent 
disappointments, and at last become dependent upon others.”’ 


> 
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Words of Wlisdon.” 


Tue Brsize.—All our practical knowledge of God is comprised in the 
Bible. All that we can know of our Creator, of our relations to him, of 
his will, of his intentions concerning us, of our prospects after death; all 
such knowledge we derive from this source. The Bible, then, ought to be 
tous that which the chart and the compass are to the mariner on a stormry 
ocean; we have absolutely no other guide, no other directory to our 
course.— Noel. 

InripeLity.—It is amidst trials and sorrows that infidelity appears in 
its justest and most frightful aspect. When subjected to the multifarious 
ills which flesh is heir to, what is there to uphold our spirit but the 
discoveries and the prospects that are unfolded to us by revelation ?— 
Andrew Thomson. 

Freepom.—At the voice of freedom the kingdoms of Europe awoke 
from the sleep of ages to run a career of virtuous emulation in everything 
creat and good; the freedom which dispelled the mists of superstition, - 
and invited the nations to behold their God. Its magic torch kindled the 
rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; it 
poured into our lap opulence and arts, and embellished life with 
innumerable institutions and improvements, till it became a theatre of 
wonders.—Robert Hall. 

Srin.—Sin is the disease and the bane of our souls, and, be where we 
may, we cannot be happy if its poison is to rage in our hearts.— 
Russell. 

-Morau Evit.—The malignity of moral evil is evident from its opposition 
to the character and will of Him who is essential holiness and truth; it. 
involves in its essence the violation of obligations inconceivably strong. 
rebellion against the highest authority, and ingratitude for the greatest 
coodness; contempt for infinite condescension, and defiance to infinite 
power.— Brown. 

Reuiciovs Trutu.—These truths when known confer strength and 
impress a right direction on the mind, discipline it for the aequirement of 
lower and useful science, and shed a steady light on almost every other 
kind of knowledge in which society can be interested, at once fixing in 
the mind the standard of right judgment on every moral subject, and the 
principles which impel man to active usefulness.— Watson. 

Tue Furvre.—The power of penetrating into futurity is wisely and 
mercifully denied us. Man would be no gainer, at least so far as his 
happiness is concerned, by being the prophet of his own history. It is 
admitted that in some cases he would anticipate many a vision of pure 
felicity ; but, upon the whole, it is infinitely in our favour that both our 
joys and our sorrows should be disclosed to us only by the moments that 
give them birth.—Jamee. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 
41. Way was Solomon so called ? 
42. Name the last Amalekite mentioned in the Bible. 
43. The Lord sent Miriam before the Israelites as well as Moses and 
Aaron. Where is this statement made ? 


44. How can it be shown from —" that Joseph lived fifty-four 
years after the death of Jacob ? | 
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Arithmetical Questions. 

31. In 16 years, £649 13s. 6d. would gain £768 9s. 8d. at 5 per cent. 
compound interest. In what me would it gain the same sum at simple 
interest ? 

32. Pewter is composed of 112 santo ell tin, 15 of lead, and 6 of brass. 
How much of each ingredient is required for a ton of pewter ? 


$3. The population of Great Britain in 1831 was 16,262,301, and in 
1841 it was 18,526,567. What was the increase per cent. ? 


Anstoers to Scripture Questions (October). 


37. Hoshea was king of Israel when Hezekiah, king of Judah, invited 
the Israelites to join with the people of Judah in keeping the feast of the 
Passover (2 Kings xviii. 1, 9,10; 2 Chron. xxx. 1, 11, 18). 

88. The only daughter belonging to David mentioned in the Bible is 
Tamar (1 Chron. iii. 9). 


39. Rehoboam, king of J ada, married Abihai, the daughter of Eliab, 
son of Jesse (2 Chron. xi. 18). 


40. In 1 Kings xvii. Elias is: called Eijehy and Sarepta, Zarephath, and 
in 2 Kings v. Eliseus is called Elisha. 


Answers to Arithmetical Ouestions (October). 

28. The side of a square containing an ‘Brea equal to London would 
measure 11,045 miles. 

29. The circumference of the earth is 24 ‘bse miles. 

30. In 1,000 ounces of water there are 882,4 ozs. of oxygen and 117} 


ozs. of hydrogen. 12 J A 65 
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Recently Published, 
PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 
8vo, 10d. per 100, assorted, containing Sixteen Sorts. 


PICTURE LGEAV BS. 
: Second Series. Price 6d. per 100. 24 sorts, 
The First Series, containing Nos. 1 to 30, price 6d. per 100, assorted. 


PACKETS. OF PICTURE LEAVES. 
250 assorted in one Packet, Is. 


“These ** Handbilts” and “ Leaves”’ are admirably adapted for distribu- 
tion by the wayside, on the sea-shore, or in the Sunday School, and 
among the young generally. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION LIBRARY. 


To the end of the year 1864, the Library and Reading Room will be open daily 


Srom lve to Two o'clock, in addition to the customary hours of from 
Three to Ten o clock. 


This arrangement. is intended to meet the case of those subscribers to 
whom it may be convenient to change books in the middle of the day. 


N.B.—Closed from Two to Three o'clock. 


WINTER EVENINGS INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


The Committee of the SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, encouraged by 
the success of their efforts to. provide instruction and amusement for 
Sunday Scholars on week evenings, by means of Transparent Panoramas, 


with explanatory Lectures, have the pleasure of announcing the following 


subjects of interest for exhibition during the coming winter, viz.:— 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH: a Tour in Ireland; with 24 Pictures, 


5 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, containing 48 subjects. 
COAL AND COAL MINES; with 20 Pictures. 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURE: a Panorama; with 16 Pictures. 


The Committce, desiring to provide the above Entertainments at a price 


which will merely cover expenses, have made arrangements to exhibit 
them to connected schools in the Merroronitran Avxiiiarties, for the 
nominal charge of ‘Tren Suriiimes each Lecture, including the carriage of 
the Panorama to and from the schools, and the Lecturer’s travelling 
expenses. The charge to unconnected schools will be 12s. 6d. 

T'wo new Panoramas will shortly be ready :—I., THE HOLY LAND, 
and II., SCENES IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, with Incidents of the 
WHALE FISHERY, &c. Particulars in a future advertisement. 

To prevent disappointment, early application is desirable, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Exhibition Sub-Committee, 56, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1865. 


ready, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMA- 


NACK FOR 1865, with many Engravi ings. It comprises a Calendar, 
containing a Text for every Day in the Year, and the “ Union” List ot 
Lessons, together with a variety ot interesting and instructive in- 
formation. Price One Penny, or 8sz per 100. 


TEACHER’S POCKET- BOOK AND DIARY FOR 1865. 


Limp cloth, ls. ; roan tuck, 2s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS RHGISTER 
AND ALMANACK: FOR 1865. (Cloth cover, 4d. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1865, Arranged 


by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


THE SAME LESSONS, in Small Type, to place in 
Pocket Bibles. Is. per 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. FOR ELEMENTARY 


CLASSES. Janvary to Marcu, 4865. Price One Penny. 


oe SAME LESSONS, in Single Leaves, in Packets of 


12, price One Penny. 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS FCR INFANT CLASSES. Price 
One Penny. 
NEW YEaR's ADDRESSES. 
WHAT CAN I DO? A New Year’s Address to 
Sunpay ScHoLtans. By With Engravings. Price One 
Penny, or 6s. per 100. 


THE TEACHER’S KEYS. A New Year's Address to 


Sunpay Scnoor Tracners. By Cuakurs Reep, F.S.A. Price ds. per-100. 

LINK-MAKING IN THE HOME WORKSHOP. A 
New Year's Address to the PARENTS or SunDAY Scuo.tars. By Rev. 
Ronert Ropinson. Price ds. per 

Wadd Le read ty cember 


HOW TO TEACH; or, The ran Use of the Instru- 
ments. By W. H. B.Sc. git Price 4d., papor covers. 


NEW AND aaeebinds SERIES OF TICKETS. 


HANDSOME COLOURED. PICTURE REWARD 
BOOKS. T wenty ‘ditte rent sorts, per packet. 


contafhing One Verse of. Scripture 
cacn wu or JU. Per 


ti Us 


THE INSTRUMENTS: WHAT TO TEACH. By 
W. H. B.Se., F.G.8. 4d., paper covers. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 46, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 
A.D. 1805. 


THE 


THE SISTERS 


OUR 


DECEMBER, 1864. 


Contents : 


HOLLY-CART. 


SESSIONS. 


THE 


HOME 
MALE 


SK ETS 


DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 
THE HOLIDAYS. 


>; OR, THE ORPHANS OF 
HIGHCLIFF—a Tule. CHAP. XII. 
COLONIES—WEs?T INDIAN POS- 


TILE 


MAGAZINE. 


‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 36. 


TEATS TO THINK ABOUT, 


“HOURS THE TELESCOPE 
-—NO. VI. CONCLUSION. 


iW OF A YOUNG LADY, FIVE 


MONTIUS OLD, 


56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED AT 


Price T'wopence. 


TITLE AN D INDEX. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

WORDS OF 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR SCKIP- 
TURE READERS. 

ARITHMETICAL 

ANSWERS TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 
FOR SCRIPTURE READERS. 

ANSWERS TO ARITHMETICAL QU Ls- 


QUESTIONS. 
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For 1865. 


ll be it ae W davs, | 
THE CHILD’S SCRAP BOOK? containing Forty-eight cight- 
acre books. in harmdsoie. « bossed xX Pras One Shilling. 
Will be published J ANUgEy 2nd, 1565, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S. | TUNE BOOK. No.. 1. 
ie ; nny. be compl d in) we lve Numbers. 
This Work will contain a lar 


Blot the most popular tunes jor 
Ctfildren, sel ected irom various sources, Beether with many othcrs of 
~{ anid, ird hal acier. 


AT WORK: THE TEACHER TEACHING. Price Four 


Paper covers, 

OUR WORK. Force Lecrvirs ox tile AND PRACTICE O1 
SUNDAY Peacnine, delivered befpre the Membcrs of the Sunday 
Sehoot Union Training Class. By Wi. H. of 

Lh Lay Schou] Union onmmit Price Ls, Gal., cloth ; 2s., wilt 


Lot which can be had s par Paper CoVvers.. 
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SPONGE CAKE, 


Halt-pound of Corn Flour, 
quarter. or halt potnd 
butter, and two tea-spoon- 
tuis of baking }) wader, 


| beat Lie VOhins ATI 
PA EN iv for hfteen 
minutes: then add to them 
COR | quart pound bruised 
N FLO al]: 
tow 


ther, flavour to taste, put it into a well- 

red tin, papered all round two inchesiMeeper than the tin, bike In a 

quick oven:for one hour. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purve yors to her M.: ijesty, 


Paistry, Mancuester, DuBLIN, AND Lonpon. 
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THE HOLLY-CART 


FEW short weeks, and Christmas, with its 
12 holy, gentle, and joyful associations, will be 

with us. Already many lads ‘and lasses at 

“¢q school are counting the days, and looking 
( forward to the holidays with pleasant hopes'of — 

mXGY home and friendly greetings, while the jaded — 

ig clerk or shopman is beginning’ to speculate 

, upon the probability of holding the festive — 

~home-gathering on the Monday, as Christmas- 

J} day will fall this year on the Sabbath. Somie- 

S)\ how, we all love Christmas; some for its 

fun, some for its religious character, some for 

. the healthy mingling ‘of the grave and gay 

~ elements of which it is made up. ‘To the old, 

‘it is true, it brings many memories of ‘friends 

and relatives long’ since dead and goné; but 
even these memories are not altogéther sad, seen through’ the 
softening influence of the years that have since’ passed’ by, or 
illumined by the glow of warmth and gladness which will, in 
spite of us, make itself felt. ‘To the young it is, in almost-all 
cases, a season of unalloyed pleasure, brimfull of gladsormie 
recollections and ripe promise of good things instore. . Well, 
my readers, a merry Christmas to you all, say I, and I feel 
sure that when you read this’ greeting; you will be ready 
to respond with; “‘ The same to you, and many of'them.’” © 
Among the minor charms of this festive time, ‘to my mind, 

the holly, with its dark-green leaves and ‘red berries, takes ‘a 

foremost place. I don’t know why it should be‘so: perhaps 

from old boyish associations, perliaps because the plum- 
pudding always had a sprig, with special green leaves and 
rarest red berries, stuck into its portly person as it was carried 
to the table at home. Aye AER Phave it: the holly brings 
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up the home of years ago before my mind’s eye, and I see the 
‘old folks,” the grave aunts and uncles, the saucy little 
cousins, and my brothers and sisters, all strangely present, 
and all, somehow, brought thus back to me through the charm 
of that little sprig of potent greenery. Don’t tell; but there 
does creep in alongside of this another memory—a plant; one 
most holy in ancient heathen times in England; and wnder 
it, somehow, a little tableau arranges itself, in which I, the 
now venerable editor of this Yourn’s Macazixz, am a Jaughing 
actor, and a little cousin, with bright ringlets and laughing 
eyes and cherry lips, is another ; and a boisterous aircle of other 
laughing eyes and cherry lips are round us enjoying the fun, 
though perhaps. not quite so much as we the two chief personages 
for the moment in the scene. Well, well, we will suppose lads 
and lasses, boys and girls, don’t do such things now; still I 
don’t altogether object to just a little bit of mistletoe among 
the holly at Christmas time. Do you, boys, or your pretty 
little cousins either? You won’t confess,—well, never mind; 
you can stand aside this Christmas if you really prefer it. 
Better, however, to have our , a custom anent the mistletce | 
than the old Druidical ones: © 

Even with our special favdhrite the holly, I am afraid we 
must go back to the old Saturnalia, in which heathen Rome 
indulged, to find out the why and the wherefore of its use 
amongst us. These pagan people honoured the festival of 
Saturn, which was celebrated at this time of the year, and 
decorated their homes and temples with green boughs. With 
them the time was one of sinful licence and merry-making. 
The slaves, we are told, were permitted at this season to enjoy 
freedom of speech and behaviour, and it is even said that their 
masters waited upon them as servants; so long before the 
Christian era work and business were set aside, and the close 
of the year was a time of noticeable hilarity. The houses were 
decked with laurels and evergreens, presents were made 
by parents and friends, and all sorts of games and amuse- 
ments were indulged in by the people. In the early ages 
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of Christianity some difficulties necessarily arose in weaning 
the people from these practices; and at last the practices 
themselves, though shorn of their more reprehensible features, 
became embodied in the low forms of Christian life and 
character existing during the Middle Ages. The Reformation 
wrought great changes here, as in all other things connected 
with religious observance; but, powerful as that great move- 
ment was, it could not altogether eradicate the love of Christ- 
mas floral adérnments. At present and with us, while some 
of these things linger with and are welcomed by us, the 
grosser absurdities and excesses which mar the true character 
of this now Christian festival have happily passed away, 
and you and I, let us hope, can welcome the man with his 
holly-cart, and purchase from his stock, and deck our homes, 
join our friends, help our neighbours, and unite in much 
of good wholesome Christmas fun, without a thought of 
Saturn, without the intrusion of a medizeval (so called) Chris- 
tianity, with its mummeries; with nothing but a glad thank- 
fulness in our hearts to Him who gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, and who has sent his Son to be the Saviour of sixners. 
Let us, then, deck our homes with holly-boughs, our hearts 
with cheerful, loving thoughts, giving thanks to Him who 
came in likeness of our frail humanity, bearing even the 
weaknesses of infancy, and the trials which childhood and 


youth bring with them, in order that he might become the © 
Saviour of all those who believe.. 


Farry anp are wide, O ye great wits, while you 
spend yourselves in curious questions and learned extravagances. Ye 
shall find one touch of Christ more worth to your souls than all your 
laboursome disquisitions ; one drachm of faith more precious than a pound 
of knowledge. In vain shall ye seek for this in your books, if you miss it 
in your bosoms. If you know all things, and cannot truly say, “ I know 
whom I have believed” (2'Timothy i. 12), you have but enou igh 


_ to know yourselves truly miserable.—Bishep dad. 
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The Sisters; 
THE ORPHAN S OF HIGHCLIFF. 


CHAPTER (XII. 


News of the sad accident which deprived poor Lucy of her 
husband had found its way to Lynnford through the papers, © 
and created such a painful feeling among those who had 
known them both, that they dreaded to mention it to Patty. 
John Dale, however, on hearing the news, determined to 
break it to her; he feared the consequence of any sudden dis- 
closure by persons who knew nothing of the circumstances. 
Terrified and shocked at a death so sudden to one whom she 
looked upon as lost, still in Patty’s heart arose the tenderest 
love and pity for her sister. What would become of her now? 
Where was she? Something must be done to find her. In 
her anxiety she rushed almost frantically to a friend who 
had a son in London, begging him to write and ask him to 
make every inquiry for her. He readily accepted the task, 
but to no avail. He could only write and say that the 
furniture had been sold off, the house let, and Lucy gone no 
one knew whither. Letters then occupied two days in travel- 
ling from London to Devonshire. The terrible suspense of 
that week which elapsed between the letter and its reply was 
agony to Patty. And, when she knew all, what could she 
do? Nothing but wait God’s time; and this, at first, she 
could not do with patience. How bitterly conscience 
- xeproached her for her stern, unforgiving spirit! How, in 
imagination, she pictured her dear sister in poverty and 
distress, perhaps dying, or, worse still, starving to death, 
and her children—she knew there was one at least. In vain 
she argued that Lucy ought to write. No; could she expect 
it after her last reception? Patty’s constitution was stronger 
than her sister’s; but this mental sorrow dimmed her eyes, 
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and made her rosy cheek pale. At last it sent her to her 
knees; and then she prayed for pardon for the self-confidence 
and stern judgment which she could now see were sinful in 
God’s sight. Praying breath was never spent in vain. 
Gradually in Patty’s character dawned the Christian graces 
of humility, patience, brotherly kindness, and charity. Her 
husband, her children, her household, felt the change, and 
rejoiced at it; although John sympathized with her deeply 
about poor Lucy, and was pained to see how much she grieved 
and fretted about her. At last came a time of peace. She had 
prayed urgently to be allowed to see her sister once more; 
or, if that were not permitted, to have some means of knowing 
that, if she were dead, they might meet again in heaven. 
The months passed on without hearing a word about Lucy. 
Her sister at length learnt submission, learnt to say, ‘*‘ Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” For ever in her heart echoed the 
self-reproach of Joseph’s brethren, ‘‘ 1 am verily guilty con- 
cerning my sister.”’ 

One afternoon towards the end of April, Patty laid by her 
work and walked out into the farm-yard to speak to her 
husband, whose voice she heard in an adjoining field. She 
crossed the bridge, with her face turned towards the spot in 
which she expected to see him. ‘The sound of little feet close 
to her caused her to turn hastily. Close before her stood a 
boy about four years old, neatly dressed, whose blue eyes and 
long fair ringlets thrilled her with a strange sensation. He 
took hold of her dress, exclaiming in timid tones,— 

‘‘ Please to come to mamma; she’ s ill out there,’”’ and he 
pointed to the farm-yard gate. 

A few hasty steps brought Patty to the spot, followed by 
the child. A respectable-looking woman, in the dress of a . 
widow, lay on the ground, a child rather more than a year 
old leaning over her lap, and trying to attract her attention. 
As Patty approached, he raised his large dark eyes, and 
looked at her. She lifted him from his mother, and then 
stooped over her with a mixture of hope and alarm. There 
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was ; nothing fanciful or affected in the wife of J ohn Dale; 
but she now raised her head, and shrieked out her husband’s 
mame in a tone of terror that brought him and his men with 
frightened faces to her assistance. 

“John,” she said, in a choked, unnatural voice as he 
: approached, ‘lift her gently, and carry her to her own room ; 
it is my sister Lucy.” 

John felt rather bewildered ; he fancied his wife had taken 
leave of her senses. Seeing him hesitate, she exclaimed, with 
some of her old vehemence,— 

Quick, John, quick, or sho will die!” 

Thus urged, the astonished farmer lifted the wasted form 
in his arms, and turned towards the house. Taking up the 
youngest boy, and soothing him with motherly words, she 
hastily followed, pausing for a moment, however, to desire 
one of the men to bring the eldest boy, and another to fetch 
the doctor from the town with all speed. 

Quick and prompt in her movements, Patty on entering o the 
house called one of the female servants, to whom she gave 
charge of the boys, with earnest injunctions to give them 
something to eat and drink; and even then she reached the 
bedroom almost in time to see Lucy open her eyes as J ohn 
laid her on the bed, and hear her utter the name of “ Pa 
in feeble tones. 


‘You are right, wife,”’ he said, as she appeared ; ‘‘she has 
asked for you.”’ 

Hastily turning to the hed, Patty exclaimed, ‘‘ I am here, 
dearest Lucy. Oh, why did you not come to me before ?”’ 

But poor Lucy could only open her eyes, and smile in 
recognition of her sister’s voice. And then she remained by 
her, and continued to moisten her pale lips with brandy-and- 


water, and apply other restoratives with loving tenderness, 
until the arrival of the doctor. 


In the meantime the children had been plentifully supplied 
with bread-and-milk, which had been prepared for the supper 
of their cousins. Great surprise was shown by these same 
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cousins, on returning from school, to find strangers enjoying 
the good things prepared for themselves. A few words of 
explanation, and another supply of bread-and-milk, quieted 
the feelings of jealousy, for which, however, they were well 
scolded by the servant Grace. Poor little Charley fell asleep 
over his supper, and was carried up-stairs and placed in the 
bed of one of his cousins. The baby at first fretted for his 
mother; but he, after a while, gave way to the soothing 
influence of Grace’s lullaby, as she walked with him about the 
kitchen, and then she tenderly undressed _— and laid him 
by his brother’s side. 

The message to the doctor, taken, as we know, by one of 
the farm servants, had been so strange and mysterious, that — 
he delayed not a moment in making his way to the Farm. 
John met him at the gate, and in a few words explained the 
circumstances. He was not a stranger to the family, and 
remembered Lucy West. Yet, on entering the bedroom, he 
was not quite prepared for the deathlike hue on Lucy’s face. 
After a brief examination, during which Patty had watched 
him with agonized earnestness, he motioned to her to follow 
him out of the room. He wanted to account for the symptoms 
which were so like death. Lucy may have been ealled alive, 
and that was all. 

‘“‘ Had she walked far?” he asked. 

“‘T know not, doctor; you have heard how we found her.” 

‘Yes; your hasbenil told me. I suspect she has not long 
nectiveniell from severe illness, and if she has travelled from 
‘London, that would account in a great measure for this 
prostration of strength. However, give her a tea-spoonful of 
brandy-and-water every half-hour, and if she recovers suf- 
ficiently to take food, give her a little arrow-root; but do not 
question her. I can leave her safely in your hands, Mrs. 
Dale, I know,” he added, as he passed out through the porch 
“T will be here very early in the morning. Good night.” 

Patty had left Grace by her sister’s bedside while she spoke 
to the doctor. The young woman remembered Lucy, and 
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looked with tearful eyes at the pallid, sunken face. Before 
returning to her sister, Patty went with her husband into the 
room in which the boys had been placed. Beautiful they 
looked, as sleeping children do—the rosy parted lips, the 
flushed cheeks, and calm repose. The fair face and flaxen 
ringlets of the elder boy reminded her not only of her own 
lost Lucy, but of the sister once so loved. The dark curls 
and long black lashes shading the cheek of the younger boy, 
whose eyes she had seen, proved his resemblance to his father, 
of whom she could now think with feelings of sorrow and 
compunction. As she turned from the room, tears, the first 
she had shed, rolled down her cheeks. Wiping them hastily, 
she resumed her place by her sister’s bed. Lucy still lay in a 
_ kind of dreamy stupor. During the early part of the night 
she would rousé herself to drink the brandy-and-water, and 
smile in recognition of her sister’s attention; but towards 
morning she seemed to fall asleep so calmly that her sister 
dreaded to wake her, although a pallid hue spread over her 
face which looked like death. How eagerly Patty ran to 
meet the doctor when he arrived! 

“Will she ever wake again, doctor?’’ she asked, as he 
stood looking at her, with his finger on the pulse. 

‘‘Yes, I hope, I trust so; it is the sleep of exhaustion ; she 
will probably rally after this, But, my dear Mrs. Dale, she 
is in God’s hands. We mUsy trust and wait. I will see her 
again by-and-by.”’ 

Poor Patty! And was this to be her Sshenans Was 
the banished sister to return and die in her own house, and 
make no sign ? die without hearing one loving sentence from 
her, or giving and receiving forgiveness ? 

Houts passed, and Lucy still slept on. Her sister never 
left her bedside. Towards the afternoon, however, some 
slight movement was perceptible. Presently, to Patty’s great 
joy, she opened her eyes, and uttered her sister’s name. A 
few loving words passed, and then she took some nourishing 
food prepared for her; so that, gyhen the doctor arrived, he 
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found a wonderful change for the better, and gave the 
delighted Patty great hopes of her ultimate recovery. But. 
these hopes were not to be realized. Although she rallied 
sufficiently to be able to sit up during the day, yet there was 
no power of, constitution to overcome the various shocks it had 
received. The doctor heard the account of her husband’s 
death, her struggles, her illness, and the terrible journey, and 
he ceased to wonder at the exhaustion from which he had 
found her suffering. After a few weeks he told Patty she 
must prepare for the worst. There was a gradual though 
certain wasting of the system, which nothing could arrest. 
Lucy did not require to be informed of this; she knew it was 
coming on, and begged the doctor to prepare her sister. And 
yet, with this knowledge in their hearts, the orphan sisters 
enjoyed more real happiness in their intercourse with each 
other during the remaining hours of Lucy’s life, than in any ~ 
previous period of their existence. J.ucy had told her sister 
all the events of the past five years,—all the good and all the 
evil in the career of their prosperity, the death-bed scene, | 
the simple piety and truth of poor Mary; and last, though 
not least, the fiery trials through which she had been led to . 
the foot of the Cross. How truly united were the sisters now 
How humbly Patty listened and acknowledged that when she, 
in’ her proud judgment, had cast off these young people, a 
kind, loving Father was still watching over them, even at the 
eleventh hour, ‘‘ mighty to save.”’ 

One lovely afternoon in the latter end of June, about two 
months after her arrival at the Farm, Lucy sat at the open 
window of her bedroom, supported by pillows. She seemed 
so much better, that her sister looked at her with almost 
renewed hope. The balmy air of early summer brought into 
the room the perfume of sweet flowers, and the varied sounds 
from the farm-yard recalled memories of the past. She 
looked down on the green lawn, where her eldest boy, rosy 
and blooming, was enjoying a game of romps with his cousins, 
while the youngest, seated in a child’s wicker-carriage, 
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laughed with boisterous glee, as they in turns drew him 
round the gravel path, at a pace which would have terrified 
some children. Lucy spoke after a while, as if the scene 
before her had not fully realized itself to her mind’s eye. 

“Patty, when I am gone, will you write to poor Mary? 
you will find her letters with her address in my desk.”’ 

**7 will, dear Lucy,”’ was the reply, in a stifled voice: 

This was the first time her had so 
her approaching death. 

“And my kind landlady, Gibbs, and the: 
at Kennington. I should like them to know I did: not forget: 
them at last.” After a pause she added, “And the landlady: 
at the inn where I stopped; and if you could find that land-. 
hearted wagoner. Oh, dear Patty, how little I deserved. 
that every one should be so kind tome!” | 
Patty, with ill-suppressed tears, promised all she wished: 

When the boys went to bed, they came in as usual to: say 
‘* good-night” to their mother. Silently she clasped them to 
her bosom. ‘Was there a presentiment in her mind that she 
should meet them no more on earth? Patty’s feelings were 
so moved by her sister’s manner that she sent Grace to bed, 
and remained up with her herself. At midnight the summons 
came. She called up her husband, and then took her place 
by her dying sister, wiping the death drops from her brow. | 

«¢ Read me Charlie’s Psalm,” she said, in a faint voice. 

Patty wanted no book. -She repeated the beautiful words 
as steadily as she could, while: a calmness spread over the 
dying face. 

She spoke again. “ Patty, that beautifal[hymn, Begone 
unbelief.’ Can you repeat it?” 

Again Patty’s faltering voice sounded in the stillness of the 
dying chamber. Lucy closed her ee and eaened until her | 
sister finished the fourth verse,— . 


** Determined to save, he wattiied o’er my path, 
When Satan’s blind slave, I sported with death. 
And can he have taught me to trust in his name, © 
And thus far have brought me to put me to shame ’”’ 
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| “Stay, Patty. Ah, ens sister, that’s my verse. 
it again.” 
Patty complied, and Pe finished the hymn,— 


“ Though painful at present, "twill cease before long, — 
And then, oh how pleasant the conqueror’s song!”” — 


‘¢¢'The conqueror’s song!’ Yes,’’ she murmured ; *‘ Victory ! 
-victory!’’ and then a slight convulsion seized her. It 
gradually subsided, and she looked at Patty with a smileof — 
recognition. “‘ Lift me up, dear.’? Patty raised the drooping ~ 
head and rested it on her bosom. ‘The glorious summer sun 
threw his first morning rays into the room as the errmg yet 
pardoned spirit of Lucy passed away from earth. 

Yet even on that day of sorrow Patty could not feel so sad 
as when her sister left her to seek for happiness in the follies 
and pleasures of the world. Now she trusted and believed 
that her sister had gone to realize the pleasures which are 
at God’s right hand for evermore, and to experience how 
mean and contemptible are even the purest and holiest of 


earthly joys when sieeithit with the unfading happiness of 
heaven. 


Years have passed since then, and John and his wife, 
matured in age and experience, looked round on their family 
of stalwart sons with comfort and satisfaction. Two were in 

London engaged in business. The eldest managed the Farm, 
assisted by his young cousin Frank, who had pleased his 
uncle by early showing a taste for farming. John’s two 
youngest boys were apprenticed in the town, and looking 
forward to joining their brothers in London. Little Charlie, 
| _ Lucy’s eldest born, inherited his mother’s delicate constitution. 
Patty tried, and indeed succeeded in some measure, to 
strengthen his health by open-air exercise and wholesome — 
living; but the boy possessed studious and refined habits, and, 
like his father, early showed his love for music. Patty, less 
self-confident than of old, listened to the doctor’s advice, and 
actually paid for him to receive lessons in music. How 
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readily and quickly he outstripped his teacher astonished 
Patty; and, after a while, she and her husband decided to 
send him to Exeter to school. She may be pardoned for a 
feeling of pride when, two years after, she stood in the 
cathedral, and heard his beautiful voice warbling forth the 
solo of the anthem, while all eyes were fixed upon the fair 
upturned face, the blue eyes, and the glossy brown curls, 
which so reminded her of her gentle sister, Lucy. ‘‘ Oh, if 
his mother could but see him!” said Patty to herself; and 
then her eyes became blinded with tears, and she could look 
no more. There was another listener by Patty’s side—one 
who had stood beside the dying couch of that boy’s father— 
the Mary whose Bible had been that father’s comfort. Patty, 
remembering her sister’s wishes, had found the address and 
written to Mary, offering her a situation at the Farm, princi- 
pally to be nurse to Lucy’s children. How readily she 
accépted the offer may be easily understood. 

Years afterwards the writer, when very young, and while 
residing in the same town, has often taken little delicacies and 
nourishing things from the table of the friends with whom she 
was visiting to an old woman, the Mary of whom we have 
been writing. From her she heard the principal events in 
the lives of Patty and Lucy, which she has tried to make 
interesting to the readers the Yourn’s Maaazrvyg, and, it 
is to be hoped, useful, in reminding them that among the 
dreadful characters described by St. Paul in his second epistle 
to Timothy, are included those ‘‘ who are lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.” 


Susanna Mary. 
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WEST INDIAN POSSESSIONS. 


Wuen we speak of the West Indies, we generally mean 
that immense island-system which extends in a curve from the 
shores of Florida, in North America, to the mouth of the 
Orinoco, in South America. This system includes several 
hundreds of islands, many of which are so small and unim- 
portant, that not a single human being inhabits them; and 
not a few remain without a name with which to distinguish 
them from their barren neighbours. Others, however, are so 
large and valuable, that nearly every nation in Western 
Europe has struggled to obtain possession of one or more 
of them. At the present time the flags of England, France, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, are flying in thése 
islands, although their total area does not much exceed that 
of Great Britain. During the wars that have so often raged 
between the nations of the Old World, these Western Islands 
frequently changed masters; and when at last a settlement 
was made,.England was left in possession of Dominica, 
St. Lucia, and Trinidad, although the inhabitants of these 
islands were French in laws, religion, and language. 

The chief of the West Indian Islands which now acknow- 
ledge the authority of England are Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
Trinidad, among which Jamaica stands first both in area 
and beauty. Next in order of commercial importance are 
Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, Grenada, and St. Lucia; 
and, less important still, are Dominica, Turk’s Island, Mont-- 
serrat, Nevis, Tobago, and the Virgin Isles. When, however, 
we speak of ‘‘Our West Indian Possessions,’”’ we include 
British Guiana and Honduras; the former, on the North 
Coast of South America, being quite equal in importance to 
Jamaica, and the latter, on the East of Central America, 
corresponding commercially with Antigua. The inland limits 
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of British eiteres are not yet determined, but the entire: 
area is probably about 14,000 square miles. That part of 
Guiana which belongs to England is about three times as 
large as Scotland. 

The climate of all these possessions is strictly tropical. At 
Kingston, the chief town of Jamaica, the thermometer stands 
at 80° even in the coldest weather. It is true that Kingston is 
the hottest of West Indian towns ; but it is also true that the 
average temperature of the winter-of the West Indies is 
higher than the average temperature of the summer of 
England. The same may be said of British Guiana, although 
there the influence of the trade-winds renders the air less. 
oppressive than it would otherwise be. The quantity of rain 
which falls in all these places is very great. In Demerara, 
one of the provinces of British Guiana, six inches of rain 
have been collected within twelve hours. In Jamaica and the 
neighbouring islands, the rains commence in April or May,. 
and last until September, being specially violent in June’ and. 
July, when they descend in torrents for two or three hours. 
every day. The average annual fall of rain in the West 
Indian islands is from sixty to seventy inches, while in 
London the fall is only twenty-five inches in the same time. 
One of the consequences of this excessive heat and moisture 
is the prevalence of disease, yellow-fever, which is the most 
intense and dangerous form of gastric-fever, being the chief 
scourge of the West Indian Islands. This fever is accom- | 
panied with yellowness of the skin, and vomiting of a black 
or dark-brown fluid. It frequently attacks Europeans, and. 
is extremely fatal, not ome person in twenty surviving an 
attack. 

The vegetable seudastialh of the West Indies are rich and 


- abundant ; sugar, coffee, cotton, Indian corn, tobacco, spices,. 


and taanionl fruits, being common to all of them. The cotton- 
trees of Jamaica are sometimes thirty feet in diameter, and 
are superior in height to any English tree; while in the same. 
island some of the sugar-plantations cover an area of four 
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thousand acres. No place in the world produces finer 
oranges, pine-apples, and mangoes, than Grenada; Trinidad 
is specially noted for its cocoa, and Honduras for its ma- 
hogany; and many of the islands contain extensive forests, 
which supply large quantities of valuable timber. 

The intense heat of a tropical sun, and the prevalance of 
tropical diseases, render it impossible for Europeans to sustain 
the fatigue of agricultural labour; and without such labour 
the earth will not fully yield its fruits. The labourers of 
these regions must undoubtedly be persons born in the 
islands, or the natives of other tropical countries. For 
upwards of two centuries these islands had been supplied 


with labour by that iniquitous system, the slave trade. — 


England had participated to the full, both in the wickedness 
and the profit connected with that abominable, traffic. In 
1834, the number of slaves employed in these ‘‘slave colonies,’’ 
as they were then called, was nearly 800,000. For many 
years the English conscience had been uneasy on this subject,. 
and in 1772, the Court of King’s Bench had established the. 
principle, that the moment a slave touches the soil of Britain,,. 
that moment he is free. Eminent philanthropists, among, 
whom Sharpe and Wilberforce were prominent, continued to. 
agitate this question, till in 1833 a law was passed abolishing 
slavery throughout the British empire, from Ist August, 
1834. The slave owners received from England £20,000,000 
as compensation, the actual value of the slaves: then held 
being estimated at forty-five millions sterling. When the 
Emancipation Act took effect, the planters of Jamaica alone | 
possessed 811,692 slaves; and they received for them, as 
compensation, above six millions of British money, being at 
the rate of £22 perslave. Of the £20,000,000 voted by the 
British Parliament, the slave-holders at the Cape of Good. 
Hope and the Mauritius received three millions; four and. 
a-half millions fell to the share of the planters of British 
Guiana and Honduras, and the remaining six and a-half 
millions were divided among slave’ proprietozs im:the. smaller 
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islands of the West Indies, according to the number of slaves 


possessed by each. | 
In doing this unparalleled act “of generosity, the English 


nation no doubt intended not only to rid its conscience of a 


heavy burden, but to put things on a more healthy footing in 
these various possessions. Few, indeed, could have imagined 
that such an act would be the ruin of many of the proprietors, 
and a great check to the productiveness of the islands, but 
such has certainly been the case. The long and painful 
bondage through which the negro race had passed rendered 
it incapable of at once understanding the blessings and respon- 
sibilities of freedom. As a consequence, they will not work 
until their wants drive them to it; and as their wants are few 


and simple, and the productions of nature are very abundant, — 


they consider four days of eight hours each quite enough for 
a week’s work. The last official account from the West 
Indies says, ‘‘ No dependence can be placed on the negro, 
who is only free to be idle and useless.” As, then, Europeans 
cannot cultivate the land, and the liberated negroes will not, 
the planters have found it quite impossible to manage their 
estates, and the consequence has been that extensive districts, 
which formerly produced large crops of sugar and coffee, 
have now gone out of cultivation, and have become mere 
wastes of bush and wilderness. — 

Some of the West Indian possessions, especially Trinidad 
and British Guiana, have of late years imported many thou- 
sands of Coolies from Madras and Calcutta. These men and 
their masters are under Government regulations from the 
time of their leaving India to the time of their return to it; 
so that we may reasonably hope that no injustice is done to 
these useful labourers. In their own country they could only 
earn twopence per day, whereas in the West Indies they 
can obtain ten times as much. The consequence is, that in a 
few years the Coolies become possessed of a small fortune, 


with which they return to their native land. From 1847 to — 


1857, no fewer than 12,000 Coolies were landed at Trinidad ; 


_ and the benefit arising from their introduction is visible in the 
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increased ier prosperity of all the colonies that have 
received them. After the emancipation of the slaves, a 

gradual but certain process of decay set in, proprietors were 
ruined, towns were deserted, and large estates were neglected, 


because it was not sufficiently remunerative to cultivate them; 


but within the last few years some signs of returning life 
have become visible. There is, however, no probability of 
these possessions recovering their former prosperity until 
labourers are much more plentiful, and can be more depended 
on than the negroes. | 

Nearly all. the Christian churches of Great Britain have 
exerted themselves for the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants 
of these colonies. The Church of England has placed a> 


bishop at each of the following places, viz., Antigua, Barba- 


does, Guiana, and Jamaica, and the Government pays 
annually £19,300 towards the expenses of the bishops and 
clergy in these dioceses. The Wesleyans employ nearly one 
hundred missionaries and assistant missionaries; and they 
reckon 120,000 attendants on their public worship. The 
Baptist churches in Jamaica alone number 70, with 23,000 
members. The ministry is supported by the people. Super- 
ficial observers say that the fruits of religious teaching among 


_ the negroes are extremely small and uncertain ; but ministers 


who have spent many years among them declare that they 
are quite capable of understanding Scripture truth, and that 
many who have been known to them have lived according to 
the Gospel, and have died ‘‘in sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection.”’ 

Although our West Indian possessions are commercially of 
less importance than they were thirty years ago, it must not 
be supposed that England has any idea of giving them up. 
They are too important politically for us to allow Spain, 
France, or America to hold them; so we continue to wonder 
and complain at the results of the great experiment made in 
1834, but every year we continue to spend half-a-million of 
money on the troops, armen, and fortifications of our 
‘‘ West Indian possessions.” W. 


| 
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The Dead-Fetter Office. 


Wuen the letter-carriers and the blind officers have expended _ 


all their skill upon certain letters in vain, the next step is to 
send them to the Dead-Letter Office, in order that they may 
be returned to their writers, provided any clue can be obtained 
from the contents as to their whereabouts. The branch in 
which this work is accomplished is now a very considerable 


establishment, employing at least a score more clerks, &c., 


than in the days of the old postage. In 1763, just a hun- 


dred years ago, the records show that two clerks only were 
engaged in opening ‘‘ dead and insolvent letters.’ Now nearly 


fifty officers are employed in the same duties. Nor are these 


duties by any means so onlyin name. Last year considerably. 


over two millions of letters were returned to their writers 
through the Dead-Letter Office from failures in the attempts 
to deliver them. ‘Three-quarters of the non-deliveries,”’ 
says the Postmaster-General, “were on account of the letters 
being insufficiently or incorrectly addressed, nearly 11,000 
letters having been posted twithout any address at all.” 


In every provincial post-office In England and Wales a. 


dead or returned letter-bag is now forwarded daily to London, 
containing all the letters which, from any cause, cannot be 
delivered. Each letter bears on its front, written prominently 
in red ink, the reason of its non-delivery. Thus, if the ad- 
dressee cannot be found, or should have left the town, the 
words ‘‘ Cannot be found,” or ‘‘ Gone—left no address,”’ are 
written respectively. On the arrival of these bags in London, 
enclosed in the larger bags containing the general corre- 


spondence, they are at once passed to the “‘returned-letter . 


braneh,’’ as the Dead-Letter Office is called, where no time 
is lost in opening them. Every letter received is first examined 
by an experienced and responsible officer, to make sure that 
it has been actually presented according to its address, and 
that the reasons assigned on the cover of the letter are sufli- 
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- cient to account for its non-delivery. In doubtful’ cases, 

| | before the letter is opened, the directories and other books of 
reference, of which there is a plentiful supply in this office, 
are consulted, and should it be found or thought that there 
has been any oversight or neglect, the letter is re-issued, with 
proper instructions, by the first post. About 300 letters are 
thus re-issued daily, many of which ultimately reach the 
persons for whom they are intended. , 

When it has been fully ascertained that nothing further 
can be done to effect the delivery of an imperfectly or impro- 
perly addressed letter, it only remains to have it sent back to 
the writer. This is done, if possible, without the letter being 
opened. By an arrangement of ten years’ standing, if the 
returned letter has the writer’s name and address embossed 

on the back of the envelope, impressed on the seal, or written 
or printed anywhere outside, it will not be opened, but for- 
warded back according to this address. We may poimt out 
here, however, that this arrangement, excellent and satis- 
_ factory as it is, has sometimes led to serious mistakes and 
confusion; so much so, in fact, that the Postmaster-General, 
in his report for 1861, appealed to the public on the subject. 
It would appear that the practice of using another person’s 
embossed envelope is on the increase. When such a letter, 
according to the arrangement, is forwarded to the supposed 
writer, it has frequently fallen into the wrong hands (the 
master and merchant instead of the clerk or other servant), and 
| grievous complaints have been made on the subject. The 
remedy, of course, lies with letter-writers themselves. If 
there are no outward marks to indicate the sender, the letter is 
then opened, and, if a suitable address can be found inside, the 
letter is enclosed in the well-known dead-letter envelope and 
- forwarded according to that address. If a letter should be 
found to contain anything of value, such as bank-notes, drafts, 
postage-stamps, the precaution is taken of having a special ~ 
record taken of it, and it is then sent back as a registered: 
dead letter. Money to the value of £12,000 or £14,000 is 
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annually found in these returned letters. Of this sum about 
£500 per annum falls into the public exchequer, on account 
of no address being found inside, and no inquiry being made 
for the missing letters. A vast number of bank post-bills and 
bills of exchange are likewise found, amounting in all, and on 
the average, to something like £3,000,000 a year. These 
bills, however, as well as money-order advices, always afford 
some clue to the senders, even supposing no address should © 
be given inside the letter, and inquiries are set on foot at the 
bankers and others whose names may be given in the paper | 
transactions. Forty thousand letters reach the English 

returned branch each year containing property of different 
kinds. Many presents, such as rings, pins, brooches, never 
reach their destination, and are never sent back to the sender, 
because they are often unaccompanied with any letter. These 
articles, of course, become the property of the Crown. : 

Postmasters of Irish towns send their ‘‘ dead and insolvent 

letters ’’ to Dublin, and the residuum of the local Scotch post- 
towns are sent to Edinburgh. In both these capitals this 
particular class of letters is dealt with in exactly the same 
manner as in the London office. We are assured that the 
letters themselves, and the articles found in the Scotch and 
Irish dead letters, illustrate no little the characters, the feel- 
ing, and habits of the two peoples. The Scotch have, com- 
paratively speaking, the fewest dead letters; and as the 
writers are generally careful to give their addresses inside 
the letters, little trouble is said to be experienced in return- 
ing them, if it is necessary. The Irish dead letters are more 
numerous than either the English or the Scotch. This 
mainly arises from the circumstance of the nomadic habits 
of a considerable portion of the Irish people: owing also to 
the same circumstance, it is impossible to return many of 
the letters to the writers. Zhe Scotch dead letters rarely con- 
tain coin or any very valuable enclosures, while of articles of 
jewellery, such as usually form presents or tokens of affec- 
tion, we are told there is a ‘‘lamentable deficiency.’”’ The 
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Irish dead letters, on the contrary, ‘are full of little cadeaur 
and small sums of money,”’ illustrating at the same time both 
the careless and the affectionate natura of the people. | 

Letters which can neither be delivered nor returned through 
the Post-office, are, if found to be valuable and if posted in 
the United Kingdom, appropriated to the public revenue 
after a certain time; if received for delivery from a foreign 
State, they are sent back to the chief office of that country for: 
final disposition. Letters posted in this country found to be 
of no value, are kept at the Post-office for a month and then 
destroyed; foreign letters under the same circumstances are 
not destroyed for two months. 

And now, unless we at once return from our digression, 
we shall not be in time to see the great night-maj] despatched © 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. "Whilst we have been occupied 
with a contemplation of the few waifs and strays of our national 
correspondence, the great bulk of that correspondence has 
; been well and carefully disposed of: the letters and news- 

papers which we saw two hours ago as a mass of inextricable 

confusion, are now carefully stowed away in their respective 
- bags, and not a letter or newspaper can be found. The 
hall clock is silently approaching the hour of eight, when the 
bags must all be sealed and ready to leave the place. At 
five minutes before that time all is still bustle and activity; 
five minutes, perhaps, after that hour the establishment is 
nearly deserted. ‘‘ Everything is done on military principles 
to minute time.”? ‘The drill and sub-division of duties are 
so perfect,’’ adds a close observer, ‘‘ that the alternations are 
high pressure and sudden collapse.’ This is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the Post-office is subject to great 
| variations in the amount of work to be done. Particular 
nights in the week, Mondays and Tuesdays for example, 
| are known as the ‘“heaviest,’?’ and even such events as 
| elections influence the labour to be performed within the 
same given time. During the last election for Lambeth, 
40,000 circulars were posted in London in one day, and 
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‘On the 14th of February last, 
957,000 extra letters, or valentines, passed through the Cir- 
culation Office in London. Compared with Valentine’s Day 
1863, there was an increase of a quarter of a million letters ' 


MIO 


Home for the Holidays. 


Home for the holidays! now is the day 

To put Grammar, Geography, Science away, 
To shut up each difficult, troublesome tome, 
And fly off to meet all the dear ones at home! 


Home for the holidays! oh, it is sweet, 

Once more the loved forms of the household to meet ; 

To greet parents, and brothers, and sisters again, 

‘With all those with whom we are linked in love’s chain. 


But while we remember the joys that are found 
In so much profusion on home’s hallowed ground, 
The voice of instruction we still would hold dear, 
And cherish the teachings imparted while here. 


This world is a school-room, and life is a task, 
And they who in slumber and idleness bask 
‘Will never attain either honour or fame, 

But will die with a useless, Inglorious name. 


Then while life’s brief lamp yet continues to burn, © 

The lessons of time may we thoroughly learn, 

That at last, when our course of probation is run, 

The Great Master may say, “ Faithful _ well done.” 


G. 


Kentish Zown. | 


Half-bours swith the Celescope. 


No. VI.—CONCLUSION. 


OvrsivE the orbit of Saturn two planets only are ktiown to. 
us, Uranus and Neptune. The former of these is more than . 
1,800 millions of miles distant from the sun, and although 86 
times larger than the earth, is visible to the naked eye only 
during our darkest and clearest nights, as a star of the sixth 
magnitude; so that it is not very readily distinguished unless 
its precise position is known. Under the most favourable 
circumstances, its disc may be perceived with a magnifying 
power of 100 times; but this is only in such a manner as to 
show that it is not actually a fixed star, a high power and 
large aperture being necessary to reveal any details upon it. 

Of its satellites, four are commonly known to astronomers, 
under the names of Ariel, Umbriel, Titania, and Oberon. 
Three others were also seen by the planet’s discoverer, Sir 
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- William Herschel, although they have not since been re- 
observed. During the present month Uranus is very favour- 
ably situated for observation, as he will be in opposition with 
the sun on the 19th inst., and, consequently, due south at 
midnight. He is in the constellation Gemini, nearly midway 
between its star y (Alhena), and the star 6 (Nath), in the 
neighbouring constellation Taurus. On the evening of the 
13th, at eight minutes past six, he will be 4 deg.-due north 
of the moon. 

Neptune, the most distant planet with which we are ac- 
quainted at the present time, is beyond the reach of any but 
the most perfect instruments ; its light is scarcely equal to that 
of a star of the eighth magnitude, and one satellite only has 
hitherto been discovered. | 

In addition to the planets and their satellites, the heavens © 
contain many objects of considerable interest, such as double- 
stars, clusters, and nebule, which are readily visible with a 
small telescope. In observing the fixed stars, however, the 
magnifying power of the instrument is useful only in in- 
creasing the interval between them, for they are in them- 
selves so minute, that, even in the case of the most brilliant 
of their number, no means yet employed has been found 
adequate to increase their apparent diameter in any sensible 
degree ; indeed, it is in the most perfect telescopes that they 
appear the most perfect points. But increase of aperture is of 
the highest importance, for it not..only adds to the brilliancy 
of the visible stars, but by collecting a proportionately in- — 
creased amount of light, enables an observer to perceive 
myriads of those whose rays would otherwise be much too 
feeble to produce any impression whatever upon the eye. 

In our small remaining space it will obviously be impossible 
to give a detailed list of such objects as those to which we 
have referred ; let us,-therefore, take up our position in imagi- 
nation, say at ten p.m. on the Ist of the present month, and 
point out a few of the most interesting then visible, supposing 
the sky to be clear and the moon absent. Above the N.N.E. 
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horizon we shall find that best known of all the constellations, 
Ursa Mayor, the Greater Bear, an engraving of which will be 
found at the head of this paper, where the seven most con- 
spicuous stars, being connected by dotted lines, form a figure 
not unlike a plough. The two foremost of these (lettered a4 
and 6) are generally known as the pointers, because an ima- 
ginary line drawn through a from d points very nearly to the 
north pole star, which is situated in the constellation Ursa 
Minor, and only 14 deg. from the pole itself. The middle 
star of the three which form the tail of the animal, lettered f 
in our engraving, is called Mizar, and has a star of the fifth 
magnitude, called Alcor, situated one-quarter of a degree to 
the north of it—so close, in fact, as to be considered a very good 
test object for the keenness of ordinary eyesight. Mizar is 
itself a double-star, and one of the easiest to separate, its 


components being 14} seconds apart; the smaller of the two 


is of the fifth magnitude, so that a telescope of 2-in. aperture 
and power of 70 shows it perfectly. The pole star is also 
double, but much more difficult of observation, for although 
its mr mpanion is much further removed than that of 
is of rather less than the ninth magnitude, and 
Bi an aperture of nearly three inches to show it steadily. 
A far more splendid pair is to be seen in the case of Castor, 
the more northerly of the two brightest stars in the constellation | 
Gemini, now situated nearly due east, at about the same dis- — 
tance above the horizon as Ursa Major. <A telescope magni- 

fying 80 or 100 times will show this object to consist of two 
beautiful stars, each of the third magnitude, and only five 
seconds distant from each other, whilst continued observation 
has revealed the fact that there. is actually a connection be- 
tween them, inasmuch as they revolve round a common centre 
in a period of about 250 years. Midway between Castor and 
the eastern horizon, in the constellation Cancer, will be found 
an interesting cluster of stars, known as Presepe, or the bee- 
hive; to the naked eye it looks like a faint luminous spot, 
but a small telescope resolves it into a multitude of stars, 


| 
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several pairs of brighter ones being conspicuous amongst the 
- Orion, now well situated for observation midway between 
Castor and the southern horizon, must surely be too well known 
to need a detailed description. gel, the brilliant star in his 
foot, is double, as are also ten others in the constellation. Just 
below the most easterly of the three stars which form his 
belt, hangs his sword, in the middle of which is situated the 
great nebula, perhaps the most splendid object m the sky 
for an instrument up to 3-in. aperture. Viewed under favour- 
able circumstances, it appears as a brilliant glow of pale blueish 
light, spangled with minute stars, and nearly intersected by a 
narrow space of singular blackness. In the thickest part of 
this wonderful nebula is a quadruple group of stars, com- 
monly known as the trapezium; two other stars are also con- 
nected with them, but are so minute as to be visible only in 
instruments of very high quality. Ata much greater altitude 
in the sky are the well known Pleiades, whose stars are too 
wide-spread for it to form an object of any telescopic interest ; 
and to the left of them, a little lower down, are the Hfyades, a 
still more scattered cluster, situated near the brilliant rose- 
coloured star Aldebaran. Almost overhead is the constellation 
Cassiopea, the principal stars of which form a near resemblance 
to the letter W ; and in the second down-stroke of this imaginary 
Ietter is a tolerably bright star, which is double, and inte- 
resting on account of the fact that the component stars are of 


the fourth and seventh magnitudes, whilst their distance from | 


us is the same, as is proved by their revolving round a common 
eentre. Due south of the last-named star, at a distance of 
about 10 deg., is the well-known nebula, in the constellation 
Andromeda. It is visible to the naked eye on dark clear nights, 
and, being of well-defined, elongated shape, is very often mis- 
taken for a comet by those who are unacquainted with its 


appearance and position. Very close to it, and in the same 


field of view with a low power, is another and smaller nebula, 


nearly circular in shape. Perhaps the most splendid object | 
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which our evening sky contains is the cluster in the constel- 
lation Hercules. It is at this time low down nearthe N. by W. 
horizon, but is very well situated for observation a few hours 
earlier. Through a small telescope it appears as a nebula 
with a few stars in it, but with every increase of aperture and 
power, its real magnificence becomes more apparent. We 
have frequently had the opportunity of seeing it through a 
splendid instrument with an object glass of 15-in. diameter, 
and can find no words to express the effect produced upon the 
mind by its contemplation. . The whole field of view appeared 
one galaxy of stars, which, towards the centre, became so 


numerous and closely crowded together as almost to form one 


mass of light. We mention this object, not because we think 
that its true splendour can be revealed by any instrument 
likely to be in the possession of our young readers, but that 
they may not neglect to see it should a favourable opportunity 
Our nocturnal sky at the present time contains no less than 
ten first-magnitude stars, including Sirius, the brightest of them 
all, but now out-shone by the planet Mars, which is so con- 
spicuous an object m the constellation Zaurus. 

And now our space warns us that we must bring this our 
concluding paper to a close. As we have already intimated, 
it has not been our object to give lessons in astronomy, or to 
explain its simple facts and laws, but rather to point out to 
those of our readers who find pleasure in the contemplation of 
God’s works, that, as a study, even the starry heavens are not 
beyond their reach. To those living in the country amongst — 
what are more commonly spoken of as ‘‘the beauties of 
nature,” many fields of scientific research and recreation are 
open, which are not equally available to those whose homes 
are in the crowded city. Botany, entymology, and natural 
history may be said almost exclusively to belong to the former 
(excepting the advantages arising from museum collections) ; 
but it is not so with astronomy. The same sky is above them 
both, although even here our country friends have what is 
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denied to us—a clear, steady atmosphere, and comparative 
darkness. We have endeavoured, therefore, to show how 
many of the glories of the heavens are within the range of the 
possessor of a small telescope, with a house-top for his obser- 
-vatory and an almanack for his guide. Few sciences can 
claim equality with this for their expanding influences upon 
the mind, and fewer still there are in whose pursuit the 
student is more impressed by constantly-suggested thoughts 
_ of the greatness, power, and wisdom of the Creator; and, if it 
be possible for men to “look through nature up to nature’s 
God,’’ where, indeed, more so than here ? 

We hear much in these days about the power of nature to 
convert and to reform; in our travels we meet with those who 
expatiate upon the moral effects of a sunset amongst lakes and 
mountains; and at home we are told that one grand means 
of spiritual benefit to our population would be the opening of 
a Crystal Palace upon the Lord’s day. But though devotion 
has been called the daughter of astronomy, though it has been 
said that the undevout astronomer is mad, can a simple study 
of the most stupendous of God’s works lead up the soul to 
Him? Can a man find out the Almighty to perfection, even 
in such a field as this? No! reason, untaught by revelation, 
is at best half-blind; the book of nature, unillumined by the 
light of revelation, is but imperfectly intelligible; and, though 
the mere worshipper of nature may vaunt his feelings with a 
loudness which so often betrays the hollowness within, happy 
indeed, in comparison, is he who, with Scripture for his guide, 
can trace the hand of God throughout Creation, discerning, 
so to speak, a series of Bible praeniions upon every one of 
- nature’s pages ! | 

Yes! true it is, that, even in our scientific pursuits, his Word 
may be a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path. 


A: 
London, 


| 
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My pretty, budding, breathing flower, 
Methinks if I to-morrow © 

Could manage, just for half an hour, 
Sir Joshua’s brush to borrow, 

I might immortalize a few 
Of all the myriad graces, 

Which Time, while yet they all are new, 
With newer still replaces. 


I’d paint, my child, your deep blue eyes, 
Their quick and earnest flashes; | 
I’d paint the fringe that round them lies, 
_ The fringe of long dark lashes ; 
I'd draw with most fastidious care 
One eyebrow, then the other, 
And that fair forehead, broad and fair, 
The forehead of your mother. 


I’d oft retouch the dimpled cheek, 
Where health in sunshine dances ; 
And oft the pouting lips, where speak 

A thousand voiceless fancies ; 
And the soft neck would keep me long, 
The neck, more smooth and snowy 
Than ever yet in schoolboy’s song ~ 
Had Caroline or Chloe. — 


Nor less on those twin rounded arms 
My new-found skill would linger, 

Nor less upon the rosy charms 
Of every tiny finger: 

Nor slight the small feet, little one, 
So prematurely clever 

That, though they neither walk nor run, 
I think they’d jump for ever. 
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But then your odd, endearing ways— 

What study e’er could catch them ? 

Your aimless gestures, endless plays— 
What canvas e’er could match them ? 
- Your lively leap of merriment, 
Your murmur of petition, 
Your serious silence of eontent, 
_ Your laugh of recognition ? 
were a puzzling toil, indeed, | 
For art’s most fine creations ! | | 
| Grow on, sweet baby, we will need | 
To note your transformations ; 
No picture of your form or face, 
Your waking or your sleeping, 
-. But that which Love shall daily trace, 
trust to Memory’s keeping. 
+ Hereafter, when revolving years 
_ _Have made you tall gnd twenty, 

And brought you blended hopes and fears, 
‘And sighs and slaves in plenty, 
May those who watch our (little saint 

Among her tasks and duties, | 
Feel all her virtues hard to paint, : 
_. As now we deem her beauties. j 
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Certs to Chmk about. 
“The wages of sin is death.”"—Rowans vi. 28, 


Ler us take some views of the evil of sin. 

- Behold sin with regard to God. Sin is enmity against God, 
against his attributes, against his government. God never 
yet revealed a design which sin hath not withstood, nor gave 
a command which sin has not trampled under foot. Hence 
nothing is so offensive to God; and hence it is called the 
abominable thing which he hates (Jer. xliv. 4). 

Behold sin in tts effects on man. “How different is man from 
_ what he was at first. But sin has made this change. Sin 

_ has stripped him of his glory, and taken the crown from his 
head. Observe the soul of man—it is sin that has debased 
it, defiled it, robbed it of the image, and banished it from 


_ the presence of God; it is this that has produced unruly 


passions, tormenting anxieties, a terrified conscience, @ 

wounded spirit. Observe the body of man. "This was once , 
immortal, without defect and without disease. But ‘by 
sin death entered into the world” (Romans v. 12), and 
was crowned “king of terrors” (Job xviii. 14); and now:, 
‘‘man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of 
trouble” (Job xiv. 1). Even every comfort has its cross, — 
and every blessing its curse. Oh, could we witness allthe ~— 
pains of the diseased at this moment; all the effects of war, * 
pestilence, and famine; what could we think of an enemy ‘a 
capable of producing soaks mischief as this! 

These are the effects of sin in this world. But there is | 
another world that has been running parallel with this, and» 
that will continue when this is no more. And here the © 
effects of sin most frightfully appear. Sin built hell. Sin — 
produced the worm that never dies. Sin kindled the fire — 
that never shall be quenched (Mark ix. 44, 46, 48). Now, I 
- reason thus, and a child can understand me: If God can 
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righteously threaten all this misery, he can also righteously 
inflict it; and if he can righteously inflict such misery, sin 
must deserve it; and if sin deserves it, O my God, how is it 
possible for us to think too highly of its guilt? — 


JAY. 


A Christmas Hymn. 


_ Bricutest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining ; 
Low hes his head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, pec Monarch, and Saviour ‘of all! 


Say, shall : we yield him, |i in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine, 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
the forest, and gold the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure; 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; _ 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 

Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


“Henze. 
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“Words of Wisdonr.” 


Frar or Dratu.—It is worthy the observing that there is no passion 
in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters the fear of death ; 
and therefore death is no such terrible enemy, when a man hath so many 
attendants about him that they win the combat of him. Revenge 
triumphs over death; love slights it; honour aspireth to it; grief flieth 
to it; fear pre-occupateth it; nay, we read, after Otho the Emperor had 


slain himself, pity, which is the tenderest of affections, provoked many to 
die, out of mere compassion to their sovereign, and as the truest sort of 


followers. It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, 
perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest 
pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood ; who, for the time, scarce 
feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that 
is good doth avert the dolours of death; but above all, believe it, the 
sweetest canticle is, §* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” 
—Lord Bacon. 
SeLrisHNEss.—The essence of all sin is selfichineah, We say sometimes 
aman loves sin. This is not philosophically correct. He does not love 
the sin, but he loves himself. A man perpetrates a lie. Perhaps it may 
be said that he loves lying; but this is not true. He has perhaps merited 
punishment, and hopes by that lie to escape or to benefit himself. He 
hopes to avert from himself some evil which he greatly dreads, or to secure 
for himself some good which he greatly desires. He does not love the lie ; 
it is only the means to an end, selfishness. ‘The essence of all the sin in 
the universe is selfishness; whether the sin of man, or the sin of fallen 


angels, it resolves itself into this one element.—Rev. Richard Roberts. 


_ Repentance.—The very tears of the purest repentance, unless they be 


_ sprinkled with Christ’s blood, are impure; all our washings without this 


are but as washings of the black-moor—it is labour in vain.—Leighton. 

Tue Brsrtz.—The Bible is the guide-post, as it were, to lead poor 
wanderers to heaven, to point out the way to that better country before 
them. It is the compass which shows us, as we pass over the troubled 
waves of life, how we may reach the wished-for haven. It is the 
medicine-chest which contains the only remedy that can cure a diseased 
soul. It makes known God’s will to man. In prayer we speak to him ; 
but here, in the Bible, he speaks to us.—Rer. A. Oxenden. 

Sotrtvpz.—It is difficult in a crowd to see Christ. A certain solitude 
is necessary for our mind: it is by a certain solitude of earnest intention 
that God is seen. A crowd hath a din; this vision craveth secret retire- 
ment.—St. Augustine. 
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Scripture Questions for Scripture Readers. 
45. What reason is there for thinking that Joseph was harshly treated 
during part of his imprisonment ? 
46. Paul was twice called a god. Under what circumstances? 
47. Name the armour-bearer of Joab the son of Zeruiah. 


48. A talent of silver weighed 3,000 shekuls, What Scripture proves 
this? 


—Arithmetical Questions. 
34. A pound Troy weighs 5,760 grains, and a pound avoirdupois, 7,000 
grains. How many pounds Troy are equal to 144lbs. avoirdupois ? 
36. In 1859 the Kensington Museum was visited by 457,365 persons, 
‘and an the following year the visitors imcreased 34 per cent. How many 
persons visited the Museum in 1860 ? 


36. Formerly an Irish perch contained 7 yards. How many Irish 
miles were then equal to 28 English miles ? 


Austoers tot Scripture Questions (Hobember). 

41. Solomon ‘means peaceable, and he was so called because peace and 
quietness were given to Israel in his days (1 Chron. xxii. 9). 

42. Haman is the last Amalekite mentioned in the Bible (Esther 

43. From Mieuh i) ‘4, it is clear that Miriam was divinely appointed. 

44. Dy exsenining Gen. xli. 46, Gen. xlv. 6, and Gen. xlvii. 28, it will 
be seen that Joseph was 56 years old at the death of his father ; and as 
Joseph lived 110 years, he outlived his father 64 years. 


- 


Answers to Arithmetical Questions (Hobvember). 


simple interest. 
Aton of l6ewt. 3qrs. 10x%Ibs. of tin, 2cwt. lqr. 
of lead, and 3qrs, 17ssIbs. of brass. 
33. The increase in the population in Great Britain from 1831 to 1841 


was 13°923 per cent. i2 JAG5 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1865. 


Now 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMA- 
NACK FOR 1865, with many Engravings. It comprises a Calendar, 
containing a Text for every Day in the Year, and the “Union” List of 
Lessons, together with a variety of interesting and instructive im- 
formation. Price One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


TEACHER’S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY FOR 1865. 
Limp cloth, 1s. ; roan tuck, 2s. 


‘SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S CLASS REGISTER 
AND ALMANACK FOR 1865. Cloth cover, 4d. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1865. Arranged 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


THE SAME LESSONS, in Small Type, to place fg 
Pocket Bibles. 1s. per 100. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
CLASSES. January to Maxcu, 1865. Price One Penny. 


THE SAME LESSONS, in Single Leaves, in Packets of 
12, price One Penny. 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS FOR.INFANT CLASSES. Price 
One Penny. 
NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES. 


WHAT CAN I DOP A New Year's Address to 
Sunpay Scuotars. .By Otp Merry. With Engravings. Price One 
Penny, or 6s. per 100. es 


THE TEACHER’S KEYS. A New Year’s Address to 


Sunpay Scuoot Tracuers. By Resp, F.S8.A. Price ds. per 100. 


LINK-MAKING IN THE HOME WORKSHOP. A 
New Year’s Address to the Parents or SunpAy ScHOLARS. By Rev. 
Rozert Price 5s. per 100. 


HOW TO TEACH; or, The Right Use of the Instru- 
ments. By W. H. Grose, B.Sc., F.G.8. Price 4d., paper covers. 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES OF TICKETS. 


HANDSOME COLOURED PICTURE REWARD 
BOOKS. ‘Twenty in a packet, 4d. per packet. 


REWARD TICKETS, containing One Verse of Scripture 
each. Red or black, 3d. per gross. | 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 46, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION LIBRARY. 


Lo the end of the year 1864, the Library and Reading Room will be open daily 
from Twelve to Two o ‘clock, in addition to the ——— hours of from 
Three to Ten o' clock. 


This arrangement is intended to meet the case of those cubsotibers to 
whom it may be convenient to change books in the middle of the day. 


N.B.—Closed from Two to Three o'clock. 
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It hes nin by every teacher. 


Review | 
AEVIEW 


| PERIODICA LS 


ISSUED BY 


THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL UN ION 


NOW READY, THE VOLUMES FOR 1864. 


NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS, Published a 
Month in adyanee. ) 1s. 6d., cloth boards ; covers, 6d. 


Intended to aid the teacher in the all-important duty of regular and 
syste matic prepari ation 


THLE ¢ HI D's N MAG AZINE: for Younger Scholars. 
lx., cloth boards, zilf edges; covers, td. 
ull of pretty nice and beautiful pictures. 


THE . BIBLE CLAS S MAG iAZINE a Miscellany for 


Young People. ti uted with many ls. Sd.. cloth 
boards ; COVETS, Gal, 


THE YOUTIVS AG AZINE. Dlustrated. $s., Cloth boards 


Every elder sche: should také in these magazines. “The ure full of 
interesting matter, andg when bound up at 
excellent volumes for ra oithts 


the end of form 


THE BIBIICAT, WREASURY: a Collection of Suipture 
[Yustrations, Is. cli boards ; covers, Gd. 


f" No teacher need now He at a loss tor suitable and striking illustratiens 
of religious truth, 


THE UNION MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS.” 2s. Sd) cloth boards: covers, 6d. 

This valuable periddlical will be found a true aid to the teacher's 
progress, lis Hontents practical papers, outline lessons, addresses, 
re ws, and iftelhyge of Sunday School oper: tions in all parts of the 


r 


THE SU NDAY Sc" HOOT, TEACHER Ss MAGAZINE, 
AND JOU OW EDUC ATION. 7s., cloth bo: 


irds. 
his mevazine should be subscribed for and circu- 

lated among thie teacherg{pf every school. Special attention is paid to the 


SUNDAY SqHOOL UNION 56, OLD BATLEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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ESTABLISHED | SEVENTH SERIES, 
A.D. 1805. |. No. 37. 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1865. 


éontents : 


OSBORNE HOUSE, | CLOSING SCENES-—-MARTYRDOM OF 


JOSEPH SIBLEY, THE STREET ARAB. | THOMAS CRANMER. 
—PART I. FORGIVENESS. 
IN EARNEST. “THE ISRAELITES AND THEIR NEIGH- 
OLD CLOTHES. HOURS. 
THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND THE CYCLONE IN CALCUTTA, 
—ROSWORTH FIELD. ANECDOTES OF THE GREAT AND 
‘“ HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” | GOOD. | 
USEFUL STATISTICS. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
| TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 


| 
Whe 
“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 
| 
| he | 
| G | 
| 
| 


THE OWN MAGAZINE 


IS THE BEST AND CHE: 


APEST -M AGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ONE HALFPENNY, MONTHLY. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


SIXTEEN PAGES 


N, 56, OLD 


SAILEY, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, No. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S TUNE-BOOK. 


 DEMY 


WITH COLOURED WRAPPER. 


To be completed in Twelve Numbers. 


LONDON : 


SUNDAY SCHOO] 


, UNION, 66, 


OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


Seeond Edition. 


Now realy, price One Penny, or 8s. per 100, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LL LUS 


STR ATED 


| 
| 


For 1865. 


ALMANACK 


LONDON: SU NDAY SCHOOL U NION, 96, OLD BATLEY, E.C. 


roR| CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 


CORN 


thickne of 


| In Packets, od. 


LOUR 


ana Sd., 


® be, when warm 


and Tins, 18., 5s., 


CORRECTED 
FOR INFANTS’ FOOD. 


"To two teaspoonfuls of 
Brown and Polson’s 
mixed with two 


Flour, 
tablespoontuls 
water, add 
boiling milk and watm 
(equal quantities), boi fos 
seven minutes, and sweeten 
very shghtly. It should 


eold 


and 9s. Od. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Pur veyors to her Majesty, 


PAISLEY, 


Dvusim, anp Lonpon. 


RECIVE 


half-pint ot 


, about the 


t 
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